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A steel window that must always 
come up fo scratch* 


One of the purposes of paint is to protect steel from rust. But, unless the 


paint is applied to a completely rust-free surface, it cah take no firm * THE CRITTALL 
grip and cannot provide the continuous protective.skin which helps to SCRATCH TEST 
keep corrosion at bay. The steel of a Crittall rustproofed window A machine designed to give a 
presents no such problem. The tough, deeply galvanized surface allows controlled depth of scratch to 
no rust to harbour and, because it is phosphate-etched, the paint is painted galvanized steel. It 
given perfect conditions for adhesion and a long protective life. assesses the adhesion of paint 
Crittall’s Research Department makes assurance doubly sure. One of the Jims to galvanized surfaces 
many standard routine tests of Crittall windows is illustrated here. These and thus assists in the proper 
are the reasons why Crittall rustproofed windows will last asddng as any formulation of sound decor- 
building they grace and protect —while costing the owner much less for ative paints. 


maintenance throughout their years of trouble-free service. 


CRITTALL 


POSITIVELY RUSTPROOFED WINDOWS 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO LTD : BRAINTREE ‘ ESSEX 
Factories and Depots throughout the country 
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The equipment provides a tele- 
vision picture of exceptionally high 
quality from 16 mm. films and 2 x 
2 in. miniature film slides. A ‘ fast 
pull down’ type of film projector 
is used and a similar mechanism 
serves for television systems having 
field repetition rates of either 50 or 
60 fields per second. Thus any type 
of fixed or moving prism system is 
obviated, 








The 16 mm. Projector, Turret Slide 
Scanner, Optical Change-over As- 
sembly, Flying Spot Scanning Unit 
and the PEC Amplifier are mounted 
on top of the steel cabinet which 
houses the auxiliary units and 
power units, 
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The equipment can be fully con- 
trolled locally and remote controlled 
for stopping and starting of the film 
projector, change-over from film to 
slides and selection of any one of 
eight slides. 





MARCONI 


Complete Broadcasting and Television Systems 





Marconi Equipment has been installed in every one of the B.B.C. Television transmitter 
stations and in the U.S.A., South America, Canada, Italy and Thailand 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED + CHELMSFORD - ESSEX 
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Don’t care if it rains, Miss Binns ? 


Did you know that most fabrics, including rayon and nylon, can now be made 

water repellent by treating with silicones? As a result, fashion rainwear can be produced from 

a wider range of fabrics which are not only showerproof, but handle well and drape beautifully. 
Silicone water repellents, manufactured at the Barry works, are also used on other things as diverse 


as masonry and leather. Silicones were used to treat the boots of the 1953 Everest expedition. 
These remarkable substances are marketed by Midland Silicones Ltd. 


MIDLAND SILICONES w 


Associated company of ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD 


rEW 1b. 


MIDLAND SILICONES LTD - 19 UPPER BROOK STREET - LONDON - W1 « Telephone: GROsvenor 4551 
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: HAPPY MARRIAGES. ” 


: Hock & Sal morn . 


‘A perfect match” your guests will say. And Saccone 


¥ & Speed offer you a nice choice of ‘ brides’, wines of : 
vood family, without pretension, but of genuine quality. 
Send for full price list. C 
per bottle 
; Bodenheimer, Light and flowery 86 
| Niersteiner Clean, dry wine 11/6 
f, Liebfraumileh Alberich 1950 Fragrant, delicious 12/6 -¢ 
X Liebfraumilch Alberich Spitlese 1949, Fine fruity 
® flavour 15/- » 
Schloss Johannisberg Griihlack, Furst von 
. Metternich, 1949, A magnificent wine 27/6 « 
" Orders for four bottles and over carriage paid < 
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by SACCONE & 


32 SACKVILLE ST. 


STEED; LID. 4 


LONDON, W.1. . 
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THE BEST MONTHS 
FOR THE 


“MED” 





A 24-day Cruise in the 24,000 ton liner “CHUSAN ” 


n Southampton 28th Aug. to 2Ist Sept. Visiting Lisbon, Cannes, 
‘ns, Istanbul, Rhodes, Venice and Palermo. Fares from £122 First 
sand £70 Tourist Class, 


An 18-day Cruise in the 30,000 ton liner “ARCADIA” 


From Southampton 25th Sept. to 13th Oct. Visiting Malaga, Messina, 


Corfu, Venice, Malta and Palma, Fares from £9! First Class and £52 
Tourist Class, 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 
& [4/16 COCKSPUR ST., S.W.1 * Tel: WHitehall 4444 
OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
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Visit the 48th =G= 


ZAGREB 


international Fair | 
September 3 to 14, 1954 






() NCE a year Zagreb, commercial centre 
of Yugoslavia, becomes the commercial 
centre of the world. The Zagreb Fair pro- 
vides a shop window for manufacturers 
of every nationality to show their mer- 
chandise, one of the largest pavilions being 
devoted to British products. 


The wealth of Yugoslavia is displayed in 
many sections, including those concerning 
mining, timber and wood products, tex- 
tiles, handicrafts, tobacco and medicines, 
glassware, foodstuffs and wines. 


A special reduction in fares on the 
Yugoslav State Railways is allowed to all 
visitors with Fair Certificates. 


Further information may be had from Yugoslav commercial and diplomatic 


representatives and travel agents. Fair Certificates should be obtained 
from— 


AUGER & TURNER GROUP LIMITED, 


40 Gerrard Street, London, W.1. GERrard 6671 (4 lines) 








ff the design and manufacture of 


POWER PLANT AUXILIARIES, 

for LAND and MARINE USE, 

and of COMMERCIAL and INDUSTRIAL 
REFRIGERATION 


has a world eminence created by 
constant quality and integrily 


Most of the major developments in modern power statioe 
and marine engine room practice have been made 
possible by the efficiency and reliability of Weir Boiler 
Feed auxiliaries in operating at the high pressures and 
temperatures in general! use. 
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The Weir Organisation: 
G. & j. WEIR LTD. - ORYSDALE & CO. LTD. WEIR HOUSING 
CORPORATION LTD. THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD ~~ ZWICKY 
LTD WEIR VALVES LTD. 
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Those who help to make an occasion great 
include the wealthy, the successful—and the discriminating. 
That is why so many examples of the Zephyr-6 are 

to be seen amid the bustle and excitement of arrival and 


departure on a great occasion. 


Ve i J Star Motoring 


THE BEST AT LOWEST COST 
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First Aid 
for the Alliance 


“ Potomac Charter” issued by the President and the Prime 

Minister at the end of their meetings on Tuesday. The primary 
purpose for which Sir Winston Churchill and Mr Anthony Eden went 
to Washington was to dissipate a cloud of personal and public distrust 
that had boiled up between the two governments and to see how far 
they could reach agreement on a line of action in certain urgent and 
specific questions, The statement issued on Monday seemed to 
indicate that a fair measure of success had been attained in these tasks, 
and this had brought relief to many anxious people on both sides of 
the water. But the addition to this communiqué of a rotund re-state- 
ment of general principles immediately provokes the query why it was 
thought necessary, and experienced cynicism suggests the answer that 
the principals must, after all, have been disappointed with their specific 
achievements and therefore the more anxious to re-emphasise their 
common attachment to fundamental verities. 

Time will show whether this is too suspicious a reaction. Mean- 
while, the Charter will doubtless be subject to careful verbal dissection 
in the chancelleries of the world, who will find in it many more 
meanings than were intended. Some of its phrases may well return to 
plague their authors, as some of the clauses of the Atlantic Charter 
did. The sentence about never being a party to treaties that would 
confirm the unwilling subordination of “ formerly sovereign states now 
in bondage,” for example, was obviously intended as no more than 
an obeisance to the ghost of Mr Dulles’s “liberation” ideas. But on 
the face of it, it would seem to rule out almost any general settlement 
with the Soviet Union—which is certainly not what the Prime Minister 
intended. 

However, this sort of higher literary criticism is a bootless exercise. 
What the anxious observer is much more eager to learn is whether 
or not real progress has been made in bringing the two governments 
back to positions, not indeed identical, but sufficiently understood and 
respected that they will be able to work cordially together in the 
difficult months to come. It is reported that the four principal figures 
spent more of their timé on the question of Europe than on any other. 
This, at least, cannot have been because of any difficulty in reaching 
agreement. Indeed, British and American ideas about the problem 
of Germany and its neighbours seem. to be more closely identical at the 
present time than ever before. The only perceptible difference between 
them is that, whereas the Prime Minister speaks openly of Germany’s 
admission to Nato as an alternative to the European Defence 
Community, the Americans, anxious not to give the French any excuse 
for refusing to ratify EDC, speak of the alternative only under their 
breaths. But both governments are united in the anxiety lest the 
opportunity of winning Western Germany for the free western world, 
already so much compromised by delay, should be finally let slip. Both 
hope that the French politicians will even yet realise the appalling 


[° is difficult not to be a little distrustful of the grandiloquent 
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historical responsibility they will be assuming if they 
allow this to occur. And since, for all that is happening 
in the Far East, Europe remains the centre of gravity of 
world politics, this unity between London and Wash- 
ington is something to be thankful for. 

But it was not disagreements over Europe that took 
the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary to Wash- 
ington. The sore spot is Indo-China, on which subject 
there have been in recent weeks not only differences 
of view but bitter personal recriminations and deep 
mutual suspicions of motive. What has been particu- 
larly depressing to the unofficial onlooker is that the 
disagreement has been unnecessary, because the British 
and American policies, so far from being mutually con- 
tradictory, were two sides of the same medal. What is 
needed to achieve agreement is not a compromise so 
much as an amalgam of the two. Yet for many 
painful weeks, each government has seemed stubbornly 
unwilling to admit that there was any merit at all in 
the other’s views. The British, instead of seeing that 
the American proposals for concerting defence in South 
East Asia could be used to help get a settlement at 
Geneva, persisted in regarding them as a counsel of 
despair, not to be touched until the moment of despair 
arrived. The Americans, instead of seeing that an 
honest attempt to find an effective and durable settle- 
ment was an essential preliminary to enlisting allies in 
a programme of military security, decided to sulk on the 
sidelines, shouting “ appeasement.” 


x 


The test of whether this shameful period of childish- 
ness has been brought to an end is not whether either 
government has “converted” or “convinced” the 
other—for both are right—but whether each has added 
the other’s. views to its own. If the communiqué is to 
be believed, some progress seems to have been made. 
Certainly both policies are contained in it— 

We . . . examined the situation which would arise from 
the conclusion of an agreement on Indo-China. We also 
considered the situation which would follow from failure 
to reach such an agreement 

—and there is no suggestion that either government is 
going to contract out of either eventuality— 


We will press forward with plans for collective defence 

to meet either eventuality. 
Sir Winston dotted one of the i’s in his press conference 
by adding the word “immediately” to the com- 
muniqué’s “ press forward,” which is something gained 
for the Americans. On the other hand, the words 
quoted can only mean that the American government 
is now prepared to play its part in any peaceful settle- 
ment that may be achieved at Geneva, which is some- 
thing gained for the British and French. On the face 
of things, there seems good reason to believe that both 
countries are now going to try to pursue together the 
policy they should both have been following all these 


months, that of being ready whichever way the cat 
jumps. 
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Everything, however, will depend on the spirit with 
which this reconciliation of policy is carried out. A\], 
we are told, has been amity and “intimate com- 
radeship.” We shall have to wait a week or two, until 
the gossip seeps out, to be sure, But the provisional 
conclusion would seem to be that in this, immeasurably 
their major object; the talks were also success{.)), 
Though the two governments still disagree at several 
points on what is to be done, disagreement is no lon; 
sharpened by distrust about what is intended. 

But how did it ever happen that there was so m 
distrust ? Things were pretty bad in the weeks be! 
the Washington encounter. On both sides—and 
official circles rather than private—there has alm 
seemed to be a prior determination to put a bad c 
struction on the other government’s actions, and to be 
the facts to fit it. To Americans, it has seemed sh: 
perversity in the British that they would ‘not even ta\k 
about a collective defence organisation for South East 
Asia so long as Geneva was going on. To the British 
there has seemed something equally perverse, and 
deliberately so, in the indignation worked up in Wash- 
ington over Mr Eden’s perfectly innocent use of the 
word “ Locarno ” to describe a perfectly reasonable pro- 
posal. These things do not happen unless the leading 
personalities concerned are pretty far gone in irritation. 
The British think they have a grievance over the attitude 
of the Americans in Geneva—the word “ sabotage ” has 
been heard. And Mr Dulles was apparently last week 


showing to callers at the State Department a three-page 
list of British crimes. 
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How can this sort of thing have happened ? Without 
knowledge of all the circumstances, only a few of the 
possible causes can be picked out. To begin with, Mr 
Eden and Mr Dulles are very different people. Mr 
Eden is not an appeaser ; but he is prone to believe that 
any problem can be solved by skilled and patient negotia- 
tion. Mr Dulles is not a warmonger ; but he rather 
fancies himself as a Gordian knot-cutter. Both men have 
that form of vanity that is apt to take disagreement as 
an affront. Both, secondly, are very sensitive to 
domestic party politics. Mr Eden is on the threshold of 
the Premiership in a very narrowly divided House of 
Commons. Mr Dulles was once a Senator and still 
keeps a very keen ear cocked towards Capitol Hill. 
Moreover, thirdly, the domestic political situations to 
which both men are so sensitive are, as it happens, 
pulling them even further apart than they would 
naturally be. By the accidents of parties and person- 
alities, the way to raise a cheer in the House of Com- 
mons at the moment is to express optimistic views about 
the pacific good intentions of the Russians and Chinese. 
(It is quite wrong, incidentally, to deduce from this that 
British public opinion is appeasement-minded, as wit- 
ness the large majority in this week’s Gallup Poll figures 
for going ahead with an eastern security pact, and for 
doing so whether or not the free Asian countries join 
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_ In Washington, by the accidents of parties and 
-sonalities, the ome sure way to raise a cheer is to 
‘alk tough (which again does not mean that the 
American people are a whit more bellicose than the 


British). Thus, by a set of unfortunate accidents, two 
men who start with nothing more than looking at things 
rather differently finish by sounding as if they were in 
flat disagreement. 
Part of the dangers of such a situation are removed 
imply exposing it to the light of day. Another part 
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can be exorcised by frequent personal confrontation. 
But the real lesson of recent weeks is that it is the duty 
of those in charge of foreign affairs to forget, as far as 
they can, that they are party politicians and certainly to 
remember when they make speeches that they are talk- 
ing to the world and not only to their own refractory 
legislators. To do this would, of course, be to court 
some unpopularity. But, as Sir Winston Churchill said 
the other day, “ politicians who cannot face unpopu- 
larity are really not worth having.” 


Red Meat and Free Men 


1, OOD rationing comes to ‘an end this weekend. 

\ From Monday, the great majority of the people can 

r up their ration books. For the minority of infants 

ider five years of age they will still be in use, but as 

. proof of entitlement to an extra, no longer as a limit 

on consumption. It 1s safe to say that when food 

| rationing started at the beginning of the war, nobody 

imagined that it would last for nine years after the 

var’s end. This, its final disappearance, should be a great 

\nd yet no particular notice seems to be being 

1 of it. No more flags will be flown than usual. 

. word has leaked out of butchers and housewives 

ing in celebrations. The British public is taking 

release, as it has taken its long confinement, 

tly. The main reason for this, of course, is that 

ystem of food rationing has been gradually melting 

y for a long time, and though the apparatus has 

isted, the restrictions it has imposed have for some 

> past been almost imperceptible. But it is also 

t demonstration of the political impartiality and 

esty with which the rationing system has from the 

t been conducted, for there is no doubt that, if the 

servatives had wanted to make a maximum of 

political capital out of the end of rationing, they would 

have done so by staging a. grand climax rather than a 
v fading away. 

lonesty, indeed, as one looks back over the fifteen 

us, has been the outstanding characteristic of the 

British rationing system. There have no doubt been 

many cases of petty selfishness and of individual 

peculation, but hardly one that went even so far as a 

seven-day scandal. With so much at stake, and over 

so long a period, this is an astonishing fact. However 

y may have grumbled at it, the public has had com- 

te confidence from first to last that the administration 

s both incorruptible and efficient. This is usually 

‘en as a matter for national self-compliment. Cer- 

tainly it is difficult to think of any higher tribute to 

the integrity and competence of the British machine 

o! government. But that is not the whole of the story, 

and one cannot help reflecting whether it is not in 

some other respects a weakness of the British people 

in the mid-twentieth century that et submit with 





such moral fervour to regimentation and that they have 
bred up such a respected and efficient race of dragoons. 
Britain would certainly be a livelier place—and might, 
when the final balance is cast up, be a better place to 
live in—if it were impossible for a rationing system to 
last as long as fifteen years without breaking down, if 
the individual citizen insisted long before that on taking 
back into his own hands the decision on how he should 
lay out his personal expenditure. 
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This particular freedom and responsibility has now 
been handed back to him over the whole range of 
foodstuffs. Indeed, the element of free choice in 
personal expenditure has been very greatly extended in 
the last two or three years, thanks much less to Con- 
servative principles than to the favourable turn in the 
terms of trade. We are not yet back to prewar condi- 
tions. There are still some wartime controls and 
restrictions that bear directly on the individral. Coal 
is still rationed, rather inequitably and clumsily, and 
its de-rationing seems to be as far off as ever. Foreign 
travel is still subject to quite unreasonably narrow and 
discriminating restrictions. And though some of the 
freedom to build has been restored, most of it is still 
withheld. Moreover, apart from these direct quantita- 
tive restrictions, there are still many ways in which the 
individual’s freedom of choice, while not. formally 
inhibited, is nevertheless grossly distorted by exces- 
sively large subsidies on the one hand and excessively 
heavy specific indirect taxes on the other. Even after 
the small reductions in the housing subsidy announced 
this week (which are deat with in a Note of the Week) 
there is no doubt that the average British. citizen is 
being induced to “consume” (or at least to try to 


consume) far more housing than he would freely 
choose to do if he laid out his income for himself, and 
conversely that the very heavy rates of purchase tax 
are inducing him to consume far less of the things on 
which it is levied than he would wish to. These things 
are certainly not the result of a conscious democratic 
decision, hardly even of a deliberate preference by “ the 
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gentlemen in Whitehall.” They are rather the arbi- 
trary effects of a number of separate decisions that 
have been taken for different reasons at different times 
by different people, without its ever having been the job 
of anybody in particular (so unplanned is our planned 
economy) to point out their bearing on each other. 

A great deal of nonsense has admittedly been talked 
in recent years about “ setting the people free.” But 
when the chaff has been blown off, there is still a pro- 
found and an important truth in it. A man has an 
inherent right to be free in the disposal of his income, 
or at least of that part of it that is left to him after 
he has paid his fair share of the expenses of government. 
It is possible to run an economy without acknowledging 
this freedom, but it is unlikely to be a progressive 
economy and it will certainly not be a free one. This 
is not merely an important freedom ; it is, surely, the 
essential freedom in the economic sphere—not the 
freedom of the businessman to do what he likes, or 
the freedom of the property owner to exploit it as he 
will, but the freedom of the individual citizen to spend 
his money as he chooses. This does not, of course, 
mean that there cannot be exceptions, that it is not 
open to the community to decide to spend some of 
the citizen’s income for him for good cause shown— 
on education for example. But these exceptions should 
be done quite deliberately, because the majority of 
individuals understand that they are giving up one form 
of consumption to get another, and not because a 
politician wants to gain popularity by “ giving” the 
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people some “free” service. And if the community 
is to remain a free one, there should not be many 


- of them. Even after the bonfires of controls in the 


last three or four years, there are still far too many 
distortions of the free pattern of expenditure. There 
is still a great deal of clearing away to do. . 

One of the oddest of the many odd beliefs of our 
times is that this process of giving the consumer back 
his freedom is in some obscure way unprogressive, 
reactionary, inequitable or even—of all things—un- 
democratic. It is true that, in wartime or a state of 
siege, when the available supplies of certain specific 
necessaries are less than the reasonable free demand 
for them, rationing is the only way of securing equity. 
But in more normal times there are far better, less 
clumsy and less wasteful ways of ensuring equity and 
welfare than by rationing, or by artificially low or high 
prices. “If you must subsidise, subsidise people, not 
things” is a principle, not indeed of universal, but 
of very general application. If it were applied, for 
example, to housing—if housing subsidies were given, 
not to the houses, but to those people who genuinely 
cannot afford a decent standard of housing—there 
would be not only an immense saving of public money, 
but the removal of a distortion that twists the whole 
British economy, without any family that needs help 
being left unhelped (as, in respect of housing, many 
are today). In economic matters, as in political, the 
objective is freedom and justice ; it is not necessary to 
choose between them. 


Japan’s Place 


HERE is a notable absentee from the Geneva Con- 
ference. While the troubles of Asia are being 
debated, Japan is neither heard nor consulted. It 
remains in the wings, isolated and neglected, as though 
it could still be treated as a defeated country of no 
present account. Yet Japan is once more, or soon will 
be, a major Asian power, and the example of Germany 
is there to show how easy it is to miscalculate the time a 
country takes to recover from defeat and how important 
for others to recognise recovery when it dawns. The 
problem of fitting Japan into the postwar world is 
becoming urgent not merely for Japan itself but equally 
for those who would win its friendship. It is para- 
doxical that the enthusiasm for admitting Peking to the 
United Nations is matched by no similar agitation of 
Japan’s claims. 

Some Japanese are already anxious about their 
country’s position among the nations, and one recent 
commentator, speaking of the “wind of a new isola- 
tionism ” sweeping over the Asian continent, feared that 
Japan was about to become “ the orphan of the Pacific.” 
But Japan can no more live without ties with the Asian 
continent than Britain can live without European rela- 


tions. For economic, and also for psychological, reasons 
Japan must find its place in Asia. The question is: what 
part of Asia ? Southern Asia or Communist Asia ? Mr 
Dulles did well to remind an audience at Los Angeles 
on June 11th of the possibility that Japan, if rebuffed by 
the free world, could gravitate towards an alliance with 
China and Russia, for if the West cannot—as the Secre- 
tary of State put it—devise policies for facilitating trade 
with Japan, the Communists will certainly know how to 
bait the hook. There are indeed already signs of 
economic rapprochement. Chinese coal is being 
imported for Japanese steelworks and, if the quality 
proves satisfactory, the quantities will be increased 
in order to minimise exports from the United 
States. With the Soviet Union a number of barter 
arrangements have been made by Japanese firms: 
Russian coal, timber, manganese, chrome, platinum, 
oil and asbestos are being traded against ships 
built in Japan. Nor are the feelers purely economic. 
In Japanese socialist circles there is talk of 


sending a delegation to Peking in the wake of Messrs 
Attlee and Bevan. The “economic pressures” on 
Japan, to which Mr Dulles referred in his speech, will 
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reinforce this sort of political adventuring, unless Japan 
finds friends outside the Communist world and the West 
finds a way of replacing the exclusive and uneasy 
bilateral relationship between Japan and the United 
States by a wider association. 

For this country relations with Japan are always likely 
to prove an embarrassment to any government, for both 
countries have to support a dense population by over- 
seas trading and consequently they compete in many 
markets. It must be recognised that the British govern- 
ment displayed political courage when it concluded the 
terling payments agreement which roused so much 
indignation in Lancashire—one of the more unpopular 
acts of any British government since the end of the war. 
But in other ways British policy has been neither 
generous nor wise. Owing mainly to British opposition 
Japan cannot automatically enjoy the advantages of 
Gatt ; it has only grudgingly been accorded the status 
of a second-class member. So, too, with the Colombo 
Plan. Japan remains excluded from the Plan, even 
though it wants to give and not to receive. The recruit- 
ing of Japanese experts and services for the necessitous 
Asian countries would be one step towards giving the 
Japanese the feeling that they were no longer cold- 
shouldered. 


* 


Another step—to give a third example of what might 
be done—would be to keep Japan currently informed 
of developments in discussions about a South-East Asia 
Treaty Organisation (Seato)—in other words, to treat 
Japan as a major Asian Power, which is entitled to know 
what is afoot in Asia. Here again the parallel with Ger- 
many recurs. The German Federal Republic has for 
some time past been kept informed about, for example, 
diplomatic exchanges between the western powers and 


Spotlight on 


73 crusade against the theatrical empire of Mr 
Hugh Beaumont came to an end last week when 
Mr Wyatt’s Theatrical Companies Bill was talked out ; 
and the attempt to break the power of the Tennent 
organisation, of which Mr Beaumont is principal direc- 
tor, by severing its non-profit-making, tax-exempt com- 
pany from its commercial company cannot be renewed 
until next session at the earliest. But Mr Wyatt had 
time to paint his picture of spreading tentacles and vast 
power. He said that many stage people to whom he 
talked begged that their names should not be mentioned, 
for to be out of favour with Tennent’s is like being out of 
Paradise. The acting profession is one of the few walks 
of life where you still have to please the management if 
you hope to be in work. And the economics of the 
theatre are based, in the view of those connected with 
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Moscow on European affairs. In the German case 
indeed there has been more than information ; the 
contents of western Notes have been submitted to Bonn 
for comment and criticisms. But the principle is the 
same in the case of both the ex-enemies: both have 
recovered much of their former power and it is foolish 
to make international arrangements that fail to take 
account of these facts. 

There are, from the British point of view, two further 
considerations. The first is that Britain cannot alone 
ensure that things go as it would ‘want them to go in 
every part of the world. In the more distant parts it is 
necessary to have either forces or friends. In the past, 
British interests in Asia were asserted and guarded by 
the British imperium over India, but this no longer 
exists ; and although it has been a cardinal point of 
recent British policy to try to keep London and Delhi 
from getting too far out of touch, the new power in 
Delhi is neither so great nor so dependable as was the 
old. A London-Delhi axis would not be enough, even 
if it existed, and it can therefore be argued that a 
Japanese alliance could be even more valuable to Great 
Britain today than it was fifty years ago. 

Again, it has been British policy in recent years, in 
the Middle East, for instance, to broaden the basis of 
international relations, to replace bilateral by multi- 
lateral arrangements. The invidious terms of the 
Anglo-Egyptian relationship have become an awkward 
embarrassment, and the same can easily happen to the 
similar American-Japanese relationship. For its security 
and its trade, Japan needs to function in a wider circle. 
This means, politically, a choice between the two parts 
into which Asia (like Europe) is willy nilly divided by 
the cold war. If Japan, under its present government, 
is not to be made welcome among the free nations, it 
will one day find a government to make most unwel- 
come advances to the Communists. 


the Footlights 


it, on the assumption that actors and actresses are 
normally “ resting.” 

Equity, the stage trade union, last year conducted a 
survey among its 9,500 members, of whom about a third 
replied. This showed that between April and Septem- 
ber, 1953 (admittedly not the height of the theatrical 
season), only half the sample had continuous work in the 
theatre. A star, while he remains a star, is not usually 
troubled by unemployment, but he can drop from the 
heavens almost overnight. The management may tire 
of him, or an organisation of teenagers may systematic- 
ally boo him from the gallery because it does not approve 
of his love-life. A well-known actress recently told a 
reporter that she was looking for any suitable work, on 
the stage or off it. Indeed, one in 14 of those who 


answered Equity’s questionnaire said they had had to 








nearly two women students to every man. 
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abandon their profession altogether in favour of some- 
thing else. At an Equity conference held in the spring 
a speaker described how some of his friends had taken 
to national assistance and some to dish washing, while 
others, more faithful to their calling, were employed to 
impersonate customers in order to send up the bidding 
at mock auction sales. 

Unemployment in the acting profession is nothing 
new ; yet recruits come forward with more enthusiasm 
than ever, assisted, very often, by grants from local 
authorities. The most famous drama schools are the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, which has just 
celebrated its jubilee, the Central, Guildhall and 
Webber-Douglas schools, and the London Academy of 
Music and Dramatic Art. Between them these five 
produce about 550 students a year. Compare the capa- 
city of the theatre to absorb them. There are 42 theatres 
in London, of which about half normally show straight 
plays, each employing on an average perhaps 12 actors. 
In other words, the five main schools of drama produce 
in a single year more than twice as many “straight ” 
actors and actresses as the whole London stage can 
absorb. There are, of course, touring companies and 
repertory theatres outside London. But there are also 
many lesser drama schools, scattered up and down the 
country, and many people who get on to the stage with- 
out going to a drama school at all. 


* 


If this overproduction of actors and actresses means a 
permanently high rate of unemployment, it does not 
mean that the profession is steadily expanding all the 
time. In fact, according to successive censuses, the 
number of “entertainers ” has been remarkably con- 
stant over the last thirty years. Among the 17,500 are 
all sorts of people beside actors and actresses—queue 
buskers, for example, and people who describe them- 
selves as wizards. Within this raffish total, the numbers 
on the stage have varied little. The Variety Artists’ 
Federation (which includes cabaret artists and so on) 
has for fifty years fluctuated at around 4,000 members ; 
Equity’s membership, which is more or less complete 
(with a closed shop) in straight plays, touring companies 
and repertory, is roughly constant at about 9,500. It is 
the lapsed membership that grows, as more and more 
people have to give up acting. 

For some this is no tragedy. Many girls, for example, 
are sent to drama schools to fill in time until they get 
married. Indeed, the schools have become finishing 
schools for the daughters of the middle classes, who, 
whether or not they learn to act there, learn poise and 
vivacity and how to dress well. The marriage rate from 
the schools is high—although not mside the schools 
because there are many more women than men. In the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art the proportion is now 
But in 
the profession as a whole the numbers of men and 
women are fairly evenly balanced, for women drop 
out of the profession in large numbers, finding 
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honourable retirement from the career that has not 
materialised. - 

Marriage apart, the prospects for a girl student are 
much dimmer than for a man. Of 150 students leaving 
RADA each year, perhaps 100 leave with a diploma. 
Of these perhaps 35 make a good start on the stage, and 
about 25 of them are men. All through life the oppor: :- 
nities for actors are better than for actresses—for tic 
average play has more parts for men than women—b it 
especially in middle age. It is a rare actress who con 
make the difficult transition from juvenile lead to gran.ic 
dame. But even for men a moderately successful career 
can come to an abrupt end in middle age. Many : 
useful actor, who has long earned his £40 a week 
or so in the middle ranks of the profession, wil 
suddenly find in his fifties that offers of parts have 
dried up. The actor who, like Mr A. E. Matthews, can 
stay the course until old age becomes ipso facto famou:. 
but such are rare indeed. 

The potential opportunities for work on the stage 
are rather less than they were. In the provinces man: 
music halls have closed down, although repertory. 
which has developed greatly in recent years, keeps alive 
the theatres that once housed touring companies. In 
London seven theatres were bombed or have been 
closed. But to offset the loss of these, the rest are more 
fully used than they were before the war. This partly 
reflects the greater popularity of the theatre and part|; 
the huge rise in the cost of putting on a play. “ Dark ” 
theatres and short runs are so ruinous that managements 
play very safe in selecting their plays. This may not 
please the critics, but it does mean steadier money for 
the actors. On a long run they avoid not only “ rest- 
ing” in between productions, but frequent rehearsa! 
periods, during which they get no pay. 


2” 


As in most occupations, the years since the war have 
levelled out theatrical earnings, so that those on the 
bottom rungs are relatively better off and those at the 
top relatively worse. The minimum wage for an actor 
or actress (there is equal pay) is £4 10s. a week in 
repertory, {5 in tours, and £8 in London straight plays. 
The middle ranks of the profession get between {20 
and £40, the higher ranks up to {100. Agents tend 
to demand to per cent of these salaries, although Equity 
is trying to get this reduced. At the top of the pro- 
fession the twenty people or so get paid not by salary 
but by a percentage—often 10. per cent—of the gross 
box-office takings, with a guaranteed minimum. It was 
said in the recent debate in Parliament that A Day by 
the Sea, with its notable cast including three knights 
and a dame, was taking £3,000 a week. Ten per cent 
of that would be substantial, but still small compared 
with what can be earned on the variety stage. Salaries 
there are higher because the separate “acts” require 
no production, because runs are short, and, at the top 
level, because American standards prevail—{1,000 a 
week is not uncommon for the top-of-the-bill at the 
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Palladium. Earnings in straight plays are also small, 
of course, compared with those in films. The best 
known British actors and actresses could all work for 
the films, where a day’s pay is roughly equal to a week’s 
pay on the boards. But at the highest salary levels 
taxation, again, may make film work hardly worth its 


:sadvantages; it has little or nothing to teach the 
soned performer ; it starts early in the morning ; and 
long day under the lights is tiring and bad for the 

:plexion. 

(t is not with the happy few of big earners that Equity 
is mainly concerned, but with the one-third of its 
members who said, in answer to the questionnaire, that 

the six months period they had made no living at 
all. Equity has for years talked of regulating entry into 
the profession. But it is difficult to find a method that 

ld not exclude those who have found their way on 
the stage, not via the drama schools, but as Sir Ralph 
Richardson did, by moving “ props” about in a pro- 
incial theatre ; or those, like Dame Edith Evans, whose 
talent is first seen om the amateur stage ; or those who 


Notes of the 


Chou Calls on Nehru 


N O SPECIFIC commitments appear to have resulted 
| from the historic meeting in Delhi between Chou 


En-lai and Pandit Nehru. Reports from the Indian capital © 


emphasise only that the two Prime Ministers have explored 
each other’s minds and have laid the foundations for closer 
co-operation, particularly in South East Asia ; there has not 
ven been any further mention of the non-aggression pact 
ibout which there had been a good deal of speculation before 
they met. It must be assumed, however, that Chou En-lai 
was following two lines of policy, about which recent 
evidence suggests that he is in definite agreement with 
the Russians. First, it seems clear that Peking rather than 
Moscow makes the running in the direction of Communist 
tactics for Asia. Secondly, the very fact that Chou En-lai 
has been in Delhi—and Rangoon—but not in Karachi is a 
reminder that, in the task of softening up the sub-continent 
of India, there has probably been a long-standing division 
of labour between Moscow and Peking. While the Chinese 
tackle India, it is the Russians who handle Pakistan. 
Among those who recognise Communist policy for what 
it is, there must be real anxiety lest Chou En-lai has suc- 
ceeded in pulling the wool over Mr Nehru’s eyes—and 
those of half India as well—or lest the Indian Prime Minister 
has voluntarily moved closer to the Chinese viewpoint on 
current problems, Either development would be regrettable 
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developed late. Equity is now discussing a proposal 


to limit the number of newcomers allowed in any 
given production in accordance with percentages speci- 
fied in the contracts. These percentages would vary 
according to the type of production ; they would, for 
example, be higher in repertory than in the West End. 

This scheme would protect those who had already 
worked on the stage by moving the unemployment 
further back—on to those who had just. qualified, but 
had not yet got their card from Equity. It would there- 
fore deny a start to some who might have blossomed 
into fine actors and actresses. That would be a pity. 
Whatever criticism may be made about the plays that 
are put on, the standard of talent on the London stage 
is second to none, and it would surely suffer if any 
attempt were made to diminish the pool from which the 
best actors and actresses are drawn. It is better to 
accept the fact that this glittering profession, for all 
its frequent conconiitants of disappointment and 
poverty, will always attract too many people. It is safe 
to say that every one of them has been warned against it. 


Week 


and both are suggested by the tone of the references to 
the Tibetan treaty as a model for the rest of Asia. Its 
preamble lays down five principles for good relations 
between nations: mutual respect for each other’s territoria! 
integrity and sovereignty ; mutual non-aggression ; mutual 
non-interference in each other’s internal affairs ; equality 
and mutual benefit; and peaceful co-existence. These 
principles, so excellent in themselves, would have rung 
truer had they been drawn up before, not after, China had 
conquered Tibet. It is obviously profitable to conduct 
successful aggression and then to consolidate gains with 
honeyed words—until the next move forward. 

So long as facts like these are not forgotten the fact 
that the Chinese are seeing things for themselves is to be 
welcomed. Part of the weakness—as well as the strength— 
of all Communists is that they normally see others only 
turough blinkers. One of the most valuable general aspects 
of the Geneva conference, as Mr Eden fully recognises, has 
been that the Chinese leaders have incidentally learned a 
good deal about the West at first hand. In the past, it was 
inconceivable that Stalin should ever have made a flying 
visit to Delhi and Rangoon—what is more, in an Indian- 
owned, American-built aircraft, too. It is, therefore, an 
admirable precedent that the newer and much less experi- 
enced Peking regime should be making direct contact with 
the rest of Asia in this way. It would be wise to expect 
that Peking will in future be very active in its diplomacy 
towards the countries of free Asia. 
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Optimism in Paris 


USPENSE and optimism are the keynotes to the mood in 
S Paris. The partisans of M. Mendés-France ‘have 
greeted his advent to power with emotional allusions to the 
birth of “a little girl named Hope.” While not everybody 
shares this hopeful enthusiasm, there is a general feeling 
in Paris that M. Mendés-France will not get entangled in 
the cobweb of economic and European problems until he 
has succeeded or failed in his Indo-Chinese gamble ; and 
he is now thought to have a fair chance of success by the 
2oth of this month. In this new mood, the French have 
complained comparatively little about their exclusion from 
the Washington talks. Indeed, their Premier was quick 
to emphasise that his bargaining position is improved by 
the Washington guarantee of allied support for France 
should the Communist proposals prove unacceptable. 

M. Mendés-France’s strongest argument is probably that 
after him comes the deluge, that he is France’s last possible 
peaceful negotiator. Had M. Bidault set a time-limit, the 
Communists could have considered it a bluff and hoped that 
he would either climb down or be swept away by a govern- 
mental crisis ; the men more committed to negotiation stood 
in the background. But should the present team fail, it will 
be concluded that peace cannot be bought in Indo-China 
at a reasonable price, and the blame will not be put at 
France’s door. It is believed in Paris that this argument 
carries great weight and gives hope for a solution within 
weeks. The most fancied compromise is one by which the 
Communists would recognise the independence of Laos and 
Cambodia and French interests in these countries in 
exchange for their neutralisation. ‘For Vietnam it would 
mean de facto partition of the country, with some political 
formula about future unification that will need careful 
scrutiny. 

If he brings “ peace without dishonour,” M. Mendés- 
France will be hailed in France as a saviour, and this should 
place him in a good position both to tackle the North 
African malady and to offer his compromise prescription 
for Europe’s defence. He claims that he will not avoid 
pitfalls by merely refusing to move. True, he declined to 
attend at this stage a meeting of the six signatories of the 
EDC treaty. But the negotiations between French sup- 
porters of German rearmament in some form or other have 
already been begun. This has provoked the wrath of the 
Communists, who are ostensibly attacking the new Premier 
for reinforcing the French expeditionary corps. In fact, 
they are disappointed by his attitude on Germany and 
demand that EDC must be rejected, not watered down. 


Whose Defence Community 2? 


F EDC is too tight for France, and if Nato is too loose 
for Germany, it is surprising that American and British 
officials have given so little attention to the possibility of 
finding some form of defence association half-way between 
the two. Is it possible that an Atlantic defence community 
could be developed over the years in which the United 
States, Britain and Canada would accept the standardisa- 
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tion of arms, common training, pooling of supplies that 
many in Western Europe are prepared to accept? The 
development of new weapons and the burden of producing 
them point clearly in that direction, and no country would 
benefit more than Britain from such a political and military 
consolidation across the approaches to its own shores. 

In present circumstances, and to deal with the special 
problem of Germany, EDC is clearly far and away better 
than any alternative. The Americans and British are there- 
fore right to hold fast to it, in the face of French suggestions 
about ways of watering it down. But even if they get it, 
all kinds of problems will arise about its relationship to 
Nato. And the whole development of the European 
Defence Community would depend on its members’ esti- 
mate of what would become of the greater organisation 
and American and Canadian support for it. Some Germans 
believe that Nato is only temporary ; some Frenchmen 
would like to see the EDC growing into a kind of third 
force between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
For the British, on the other hand, it is vital that Nato 
should go on, that the Americans and the Canadians should 
remain in Europe, and that Western Europe should be loyal 
to the Atlantic alliance. 

It seems to be clearly the British interest to examine and 
canvass the idea of an Atlantic defence community as a 
long-term objective. It would correspond to the realities 
of future strategy; it would reassure the French about 
German predominance ; it would anchor Germany into 
something bigger than itself; it might save members a 
great deal of money ; and it would present a solid front 
to Mr Molotov’s efforts to edge and push the Americans 
out of Europe. An Atlantic defence community may not 
be here and now practical politics, but discussion of the 
idea would be a tonic to Europe and enable Britain to talk 
to its neighbours much more positively than has been pos- 
sible in the last year or more. 


The Government’s Blunder 


ARLIAMENT as a whole has been behaving badly over its 
members’ pay, but the main weight of blame must rest 
on the Government: The issue has been erratically handled 
from the start. First, a Select Committee was set up in the 
belief that it did not have to make recommendations ; no 
one had troubled to look up a rule of the House that certainly 
encourages, if not actually compels, committees to present 
concrete recommendations. Then, when the committee 
recommended a {500 rise, the Government again did no! 
look ahead. It knew that the bulk of its party hotly opposed 
the rise and it also knew that a free vote would undoubtedly 
go in favour of one. Yet it allowed a free vote and then, 
panicking in the face of Tory protests, ignored it—or rather 
opted in favour of an alternative that the House had actually 
gare Labour’s reaction was childish but understand- 
able. 

The only thing that can be said for the Ministers is that 
they seem honestly to have believed that they had to choos¢ 
between ignoring the free vote and splitting their own party. 
But did they? The evidence is admittedly confused, and 
each MP seems able to find constituency support for what- 
ever view he personally favours. Tory members with indus- 
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trial constituents are convinced that they would have com- 
mitted suicide if they had supported a rise in their pay 
before old age pensions were increased. But many of the 
ntests that are said to have “flooded” into the Tory 
-ntral Office clearly came from the choleric fringe of 
Joryism, and this is no more representative of the party 
than is the lunatic left typical of Labour, although both are 
equally and at times embarrassingly active in the con- 
stituency organisations. 

Undoubtedly the link with pensions has made matters 
awkward for the Government, but again it has really only 
‘self to blame. Mr Butler presumably did not wait until 
the night before the Budget before deciding that he could 
not increase old age pensions yet ; any rise must depend on 
the actuarial review of the national insurance scheme and 
the timing of the review was known months in advance. 
By one of those odd coincidences of politics, the Govern- 
ment’s sorry performance over MPs’ pay is coinciding with 
a display of real—if unusual—firmness by Mr Attlee over 
policy towards Germany. It is true that he, unlike the 
Cabinet, has the backing of a majority of his party. But 
it is the, barest and most provisional of majorities, and 
Transport House, too, has been “ flooded” with protests. 
But the Labour leaders are, for once, sticking to their 
policy, and setting out to woo their opponents. At no point 
has the Government tried to do this over members’ pay, 
apart from one or two remarks by Sir Winston Churchill. 
Even these now merely throw into sharper relief the sorry 
figure he had to cut ten days ago. 


pt 
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Labour Reacts Badly 


N OTHING the Government has done, however, cap 
condone the Opposition’s silly reaction. Once again 
Labour seems intent on proving itself its own worst enemy. 
Ministers, by ignoring a free vote, may be acting uncon- 
stitutionally, but Labour is at present rewarding rather than 
chastising them. African ivory hunters also act uncon- 
stitutionally when they set elephant traps, but the elephants 
do not fall in as an act of protest. Although Labour can 
claim to be more sinned against than sinning, it is managing 
to attract most of the public odium over the affair. The 
general public merely sees a party throwing a childish 
tantrum because Sir Winston will not give it a lolly. 
Labour’s position was due to be reviewed on Thursday, 
and it is to be hoped that sanity is already breaking 
through. To refuse to give the Tories “ pairs” merely 
invites retaliation when the party roles are reversed. In 
any case the Labour party is pushing at an open door. 
It is supposed to be trying to show the Tories how hard it 
is for an MP to live on £1,000 a year if he can earn no 
extra income, but the Tories concede this and the Govern- 
ment has offered more money, although not in the form 
Labour wants, It is equally stupid of Labour to try to make 
trouble for those MPs who have jobs outside Parliament. 
While everyone agrees that members should be paid enough 
» keep a man who has no other work, it is essential for a 
‘air proportion of them to have other activities if Parliament 
is not to become more of a hothouse than it is already. 
_ Labour’s best course is to protest, as Mr Attlee did, with 
cignity at the Government’s slighting of the House. It 
should then negotiate for what it can get in the form of 
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expenses, at the same time insisting that this can be only 
an interim measure. The Government could scarcely dis- 
sent, for Sir Winston, when announcing the Government’s 
rejection of the £500 rise, added the phrase, “in present 
circumstances.” This must mean that the Government 
accepts. the principle of the rise ; if so, it should clearly say 
so, in order to end the present acrimony and to avoid a 
further squalid wrangle during the next election. 


Sir Winston’s Future 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL’S constituents in Woodford have 

been told that he will remain their member at least 
for the rest of this Parliament. Sir Winston’s future being 
the great imponderable of British politics, this authoritative 
statement has naturally attracted much attention; but in 
fact it scarcely dislodges a brick of the wall that Sir Winston 
has erected between inquisitive eyes and his personal plans. 
Very properly it gives no clue to his future as Prime Minister 
and merely suggests that, if he resigns from office before 
the next election, he will remain a backbench MP. But 
clearly any physical decline that forces Sir Winston to retire 
from the premiership may also compel him to vacate his 
seat. The statement therefore carries a largely neutralising 
proviso about his “ health and strength.” 

The fact that such a statement can arouse so much interest 
is symptomatic of how much Sir Winston’s personal future 
casts a shadow over the whole field of public affairs. He 
has allowed the moment of his resignation to act as a dam, 
holding back a number of national and party problems that 
must burst with a flood over his luckless successor. Several 
Ministers are long overdue for replacement ; the future of 
the Ministry of Food hangs in the air ; and the Conservative 
party machine runs slackly while an essential change of 
chairmanship is indefinitely postponed. 

For both his past and present services Sir Winston is 
fully entitled to be left free to work out his own destiny, 
but by condoning inadequacy in a few Ministers and ignor- 
ing the abilities of some of his younger supporters he is 
building up frustration within his party. It would be 
wrong to imagine that this is the sole cause of recent back- 
bench unrest ; but it has certainly contributed to it, and 
is inevitably creating an instinctive wish that Sir Winston 
would go and so allow Mr Eden to break the unnatural 
ossification of Government and party. If Sir Winston 
intends to carry on as Prime Minister for a while longer, 
he would create a more harmonious background were he 
to carry out the moderate reconstruction of his Government 
that has been needed now for over a year. 


Borrowed from Stalin 


** wy EACEFUL coexistence” has now become part of the 

p working vocabulary of both the Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Secretary. It would be interesting to know 
how this phrase, whose history runs back to the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk between defeated Russia and victorious 
Germany, found its way into Foreign Office drafts. Per- 
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haps it has been taken up without any understanding of 
its prominence and significance in the vocabulary of Stalin ; 
but that seems unlikely in an office where so much time 
and money have been spent on the study of Leninism- 
Stalinism. Or it may be the result of insistent repetition 
by Mr Molotov in his private talks with Mr Eden in Geneva 
and Berlin. 

Being interpreted, the phrase in the mouth of a Soviet 
spokesman means: “ world revolution must wait until the 
Soviet Union has become stronger or its enemies weaker.” 
The adjective “ peaceful” has meant in the past, whatever 
it may mean in the future, “all mischief short of war.” 
Coexistence does not exclude the financing of subversive 
action in other countries, a tremendous propaganda effort 
by radio in which peaceful and hateful sentiments are 
subtly mixed, and the exploiting of any situation likely to 
embarrass bourgeois governments like that of Mr Nehru. 

In the mouth of a British statesman at this moment it 
seems to mean: “if the free world can keep the peace 
and maintain prosperity long enough, then time will reveal 
the fatal contradictions in the Soviet system.” This is, 
broadly speaking, the view once expressed by Mr George 
Kennan in the United States, and it has doubtless attracted 
Sir Winston Churchill in the last eighteen months. He 
has been giving the impression that the desire of the Soviet 
peoples for a better life is a powerful influence for peace 
in Soviet foreign policy, and that it is therefore wise and 
profitable to offer peaceful coexistence to their rulers. It 
would also be wise to recall Stalin’s formulation of the 
principle in 1925, in which the key word was “ temporary ”: 

What is fundamental and new, deciding and permeating 

all events for the period in the sphere of foreign relations 

is that a certain temporary equilibrium of forces has been 
established between our country and the countries of the 
capitalist world,.an equilibrium which has determined the 


present phase of peaceful coexistence between the land of 
the Soviets and the capitalist lands. 


Friends but not Allies 


i pain and Sweden are not allies today, and have never 


been allied during modern times. The only formal ‘ 


political bond between the two countries is the ghost of 
the treaty of 1654 which, tenuous but inviolate, has just 
achieved its tercentenary. But those who listened to the 
royal speeches exchanged at Monday’s state banquet must 
have been hard put to it to remind themselves that this 
was not a meeting of allies. The warm welcome given to 
King Gustaf and his Queen, his references to Swedish 
admiration for British sacrifices in defence of freedom, and 
the Queen’s review of the common ideals and close ties that 
unite the two nations, combined to create a picture of-har- 
mony and solidarity which can be harmlessly misleading. 

It is an ironic thought that modern Swedes and Britons, 
sharing so much in both basic principle and everyday prac- 
tice, do not stand shoulder to shoulder in relation to the 
world at large ; while three centuries ago it was possible 
for “a good, firm, sincere and perpetual peace, amity, 
alliance and correspondence” to be concluded between 
their governments, the one headed by a Queen on the verge 
of conversion to Catholicism and the other by a regicide 
puritan, 
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A cynic, indeed, might well say that what the Bri: .) 
like best about the Swedes today is the one thing that 
the Swedes hate to admit; the fact that they are align d 
with their western neighbours in spirit if not in form. fut 
that is only a half truth. Sweden’s “alliance-free” policy 
cannot be regarded as a net loss to the cause of democracy, 
for that cause is strengthened wherever a free people sho \ 
itself’ determined to man its own ramparts. There is a 
world of difference between sturdy neutrals and sic!ly 
neutralists. And, while Swedish detachment and objcc- 
tivity are no longer automatically recognised by all other 
nations—the Communist formula now seems to be that 
each Swede or Swiss must be counterbalanced b 
“ neutral” Pole or Czech—there is a crying need, in thi 
age of dwindling neutrality, for the services of 
mediators and invigilators as Sweden can still provide. 


” 
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The Moves of Four Colonels 


aa 


LTHOUGH the fighting in Guatemala looks like endin 
A almost before it had begun, the country will remai: 
a highly unstable element in the American world. Fron 
the start, the rebels led by Colonel Castillo Armas pinne< 
their main hopes on the idea that at least part of the regula 
army, which had already shown itself restive, would come 
over to their side. But on Sunday, when Colonel Arbenz 
was displaced as President by Colonel Diaz, the head of the 
armed forces, the rebels were quickly disillusioned ; th 
new President undertook to “throw the mercenaries ou'.” 
and Colonel Arbenz himself gave a blessing to what he calle: 
“a government that still takes its inspiration from th 
October Revolution ’’ (which in Guatemala means that « 
1944). On Tuesday, however, when Colonel Monzon : 
turn displaced Colonel Diaz, the change was much more 
dramatic. The new military junta at once proceeded to 
round up all the Communists and suspected Communists 
and to arrange a parley with the rebels, and Colonel Castillo, 
for his part, announced the suspension of the air attacks that 
had proved his most effective weapon. 

The aircraft that brought about the downiall of two 
Presidents in one week were undoubtedly operating from 
foreign soil, and the Arbenz government’s appeal from inte'- 
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national inquiry and protection was a valid one. The 
‘jaction which that appeal encountered was a damaging 
episode in the record of the United Nations, and it will 
provide material for malicious propagandists for years to 
come. Fat- sighted people in the United States have already 
nointed out that there is little reason for the turn of events 
, Guatemala to be greeted with enthusiasm there. But 
.at is not the whole of the matter. Colonels Monzon and 
istillo may well see themselves, as did General Neguib in 
ypt, as timely saviours of a tormented country ; but there 
1s yet little sign that they will prove any different from 
ihe common run of Central American caudillos. If they try 
put the clock back in Guatemala and to undo the social 
reforms initiated during the past ten years, they will build 
a very dangerous state of internal tension ; and if, like 

ay other would-be Cromwells, they prove to have no 
s-term policy at all once the moment of crisis is past, 

y will create a vacuum that may be quickly filled by the 
me elements as before. Neither prospect is a pleasant 

for their neighbours in the western hemisphere. 


Tinkering with Housing Subsidies 


rrtHe Minister of Housing has announced the result of 

i his annual review of housing subsidies. The standard 
subsidy on a council house, of which three-quarters is paid 
by the Exchequer and one-quarter out of local rates, will be 
Ke from £3§ 12s. to £29 8s. a year. This adjustment 

hly but not completely offsets the saving which local 
authorities will make as a result of the recent fall of } per 
cent in the rate of interest on housing loans. In effect, there- 
fore, the Minister has merely maintained the status quo with 
the generous qualification that the new scale will not come 
into force until April 1st of next year. He has resisted the 
usual pressure to make some allowance for the rise in build- 
ing costs, pointing out that the average earnings of the 
tenants have also risen; but he has overlooked the far 
more cogent reasons for a thorough overhaul of the struc- 
ture of subsidies, 

ll the special subsidies—for the agricultural population, 
for heavily rated areas, and for flats—are maintained and 
their significance is even enhanced. The difference between 
the subsidy on a house and on a flat is actually widened 
so that the latter will amount, in the case of typical London 
schemes, to almost three times the former. This fabulous 
subsidisation of the residents of council flats, to the tune of 
75 per cent, or more, of their rents, is a striking example 
of the joint effects of faulty reasoning and administrative 
inertia. It shows the absurdity of starting by calculating 
the rent that a poor tenant can “reasonably ” afford, and 
proceeding to charge up to the taxpayer the whole residual 
cot Of construction however large. 

The subsidy adjustment will save the Exchequer about 
{1,200,000 in a full year and the local authorities £400,000 
—unless they are foolish enough (as some evidently will be) 
‘o sanction the imposition of an additional housing rate. This 

a small bite at the total of housing subsidies, whose annual 

t has increased in the last two years alone by more 
ba in £20 million and will continue to grow as fast as council 
houses are built. Mr Macmillan’s new subsidy scale could 
be justified only if public housing were to be restricted in 
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future to meeting the needs of the genuinely poorest groups 
in the community—a policy which seems to have little 
chance of being adopted. Otherwise the new scale will con- 
tinue all the evils of giving large subsidies to tenants who 
do not really need them, and of rapidly piling up a huge 
total bill. Mr Macmillan may have other changes in housing 
policy in mind, but he seems to have missed a golden 
opportunity for a subsidy spring cleaning. 


Lodging Returns 


OME of the inequities in present housing policy are illus- 
S trated by the survey begun early in 1952 of the incomes 
and rents of some 1,900 households, which is reported in 
the current issue of the Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of 
Statistics. This shows that three out of every ten households 
living in council houses had an income of over £600 a year. 
It shows also the illogicality of the usual policy of relating 
rents to the income of the chief wage earner, instead of to 
that of the household as a whole. On the average there were 
1} incomes to support each household. (The true figure may 
well be nearer 14 incomes because households where all the 
income holders could not be interviewed wére omitted from 
this survey.) While the wage earnings of a male worker in 
industry in 1951-52 were about £420, the average house- 
hold income of council tenants was, according to this survey, 
£528. 

But not all council tenants are wage-earners—only about 
70 per cent apparently. And of those households where 
a manual worker is the chief bread-winner, only one in four 
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upation By Occupation of Head 
Manual workers........... 69 57 51 
Salaried and self-employed . 13 18 28 
Retired and unoccupied.... 18 25 | 21 
100 | 100 {| 100 
Percentage Distribution of Households 
Household Income by Income 
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Average Household Income(2) 


486 
Number of Households* | 


(Thousands) | 4450 these 610 | 1,060 


* Estimated for Great Britain from the Survey results. 


759 | 528 ot : 


lives in a council house or flat. There are in this country 
_over 64 million households who rent unfurnished houses or 
flats from landlords other than local authorities. The vast 
majority of these dwellings are rent-controlled and their rents 
averaged out at only £25 a year compared with {30 for a 
subsidised and much superior council dwelling. Rates added 
another {12-£14, but still kept the average gross outgoings 
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for both types of housing well under {1 a week and 
equivalent on the average to about 8 per cent of the house- 
hold income before tax. But there were some 300,000 


households occupying a council house or flat and spending 


no more than 5 per cent of their income on it. 


This survey also provides a basis for assessing the effect 
of the increase in rents under the Housing Repairs and 
Rents Bill for England and Wales. About one-fifth of rent- 
controlled dwellings are expected to escape because their 
present rents are already as much as twice their gross value 
for rating purposes. For the 4} million households likely 
to be affected, the average increase is put at {II a year— 
a sum which would seem unlikely to make much difference 
to the supply and demand for housing. 


Farming Crichel Down 


HE parliamentary side of the battle over Crichel Down 
has been postponed and the signs are that the engage- 
ment, when it comes, will be on a wide front. In the 
meantime, Commander Marten has returned to the attack 
in another part of the field, the future of the land at Crichel 
Down considered as an agricultural unit. Over that, the 
Minister of Agriculture asserted, in his comments on Sir 
Andrew Clark’s report, that, since the Commissioners for 
Crown Lands had entered into a binding contract with the 
present tenant, Mr. C. Tozer, it was impracticable to sell 
the land back to the former owners. Commander Marten’s 
reply, in a letter to the Minister, is that the Commissioners 
have power to determine Mr Tozer’s tenancy and that the 
Minister can, under the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948, 
approve any notice to quit given to the tenant of an agri- 
cultural holding. Further, he states that the former owners 
are willing to buy the land back subject to an understanding 
that the farmers in the area, tenants and owners, will put 
their heads together and decide on the boundaries of the 
holdings in order to secure maximum efficiency in operation. 


It is clear that neither Parliament nor public can express 
any useful opinion on how these particular acres of land 
can best be farmed, but there are some general observations 
that can be made. First, the proposed experiment by the 
Commissioners of Crown Lands equipping the requisitioned 
land as a self-contained unit is thoroughly discredited. The 
report of Sir Andrew Clark shows that the factual basis on 
which the original decision was made was incomplete and 
inaccurate in many respects. There had been a marked lack 
of inquiries made on the spot. It would be better for the 
prestige of the commissioners if they accepted frankly that 
they had, over this, stepped off on the wrong foot and that, 
successful or not in the future, they can never hope to 
convince anyone that Crichel Down is a typical case and 
therefore an object lesson of wider application. Secondly, 
there is the position of their tenant, Mr Tozer. The 
evidence is that he is an innocent victim gf the storm that 
has broken over his head—-or, rather, under his feet. The 
department has, in a phrase from one commissioner’s letter, 
“gone too far with Tozer” for a summary ending of his 
tenancy to be a fair way out of the present dilemma ; that 
would be a second black. But would it mt be cheaper for 
the owners of the land—whoever they are to be in the 
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future—to compensate Mr Tozer for any actual loss and 
inconvenience he has suffered than to go ahead with the 
very heavy and unremunerative expenditure that his tenancy 
agreement imposed on them ? 


A Move to Cyprus 


ERK by week the layman gets more evidence that 
Britain’s defence planning, as well as Nato’s, is 
aiming at a yet greater mobility and a wider dispersal of 
forces. Both are made necessary by the strategy that is 
being designed for this age of atomic weapons, rapid 
mobilisation, and jet troop-carrying aircraft capable of 
ferrying a whole battalion and its equipment in as few as 
five machines. The latest addition to this picture is the 
news that British Headquarters, Middle East Land Forces, 
hitherto situated in the Canal Zone (easily confused with 
H.Q. British troops in Egypt) is moving to Cyprus. 

This move, long contemplated, was overdue. Strategic 
thinking about the Middle East has for some years now 
been sluggish, with experts haggling indefinitely about 
whether the Suez Canal itself is or is not “ vital” in war. 
The time had come to recognise that since March, 1947— 
the date of President Truman’s guarantee to Greece and 
Turkey—there have been great diplomatic changes in the 
etea to match the revolution going on in weapons and 
communications. 

One essential change occurred when Turkey and Greece 
joined Nato; it thenceforth became desirable, both for 
psychological reasons and to save British pockets, to inter- 
nationalise the task of Middle East Defence. It also became 
important to increase the capacity to reinforce instantly 
the area most likely to become the front-line, no matter 
whether the attack were on the Middle Eastern oil area or 
on the southern approach to Europe’s “ soft underbelly.” 
For both reasons the building up of strength and assets 
farther north than-Egypt has become desirable. More 
lately the Turco-Pakistani pact, made between two exposed 
nations fully conscious of their need of allies better 
armoured than themselves, has altered the picture in the 
same direction. 


The new pattern of defence calls for more fresh thinking 
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Britain 


HEN rationing ends this week, meat and bacon will 
W have been rationed in Britain for over fourteen years. 
The weekly ration of carcase meat varied from as little as 
6d. during a few weeks in 1948 to 2s. 4d. at its maximum 
in the middle of last year (though prices were then higher 
than in 1948). The bacon ration has been mostly 3, 4 
or § ounces, but it was as little as 1 ounce—about one 
rasher—for periods between 1947 and 1949. 

Meat consumption per head in Britain since the war has 
remained below its prewar level. The best year was 1950: 
last year’s consumption was just slightly less. But, as the 
chart below shows, it is only the supplies of beef and veal 
that compare really unfavourably, while much more pork is 
eaten than before the war. . It is imported supplies of beef 
that are deficient; and although home production has 
increased, the increase has not quite compensated for the 
bigger population. In spite of the fact that beef and veal 
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imports rose sharply between 1952 and 1953, they were 
still only half what they had been in 1938. Australia sent 
more than before the war, but Argentina only one-quarter 
as much, and last year Australia became Britain’s largest 
supplier of frozen beef, sending nearly half the total. New 
Zealand still remains much the largest supplier of imported 
mutton and lamb, but shipments from Australia increased 
quite considerably last year. Two-thirds of the bacon 
Britain bought abroad came from Denmark. 

The home contribution to total supplies of meat has risen 
quite appreciably since before the war—from 51 to 59 
per cent for carcase meat and from 32 to 45 per cent for 
bacon and ham. In quality, however, there is considerable 
leeway to be made up before even the prewar standard is 
reached. The consumer’s chief interest in the freeing of 
meat is whether it will be followed by the improvement in 
quality that the trade has promised. 
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than is yet taking place in most political circles. It will be 
ironic, after so many years of fuss with Egypt, if agreement 
in the end presents no difficulty because the strategists no 
longer consider necessary a large concentration of troops 
in that country. 


Chinese Trade Mission in London 


HE first trade delegation from: Communist China to 
ue reach Britain has been welcomed with praiseworthy 
absence of publicity. What is needed more than anything 
else for the visit-to-be a success is a calm, business-like 
atmosphere, for the job on “hand is to smooth away. the 
practical commercial difficulties that at present obstruct 
Anglo-Chinese . trade. . 

The first meeting between the mission and the five 
British organisations taking part was held on Tuesday. A 
working paper outlining the problems as seen from this 


country’s point of view was handed to the visitors, whe. 


have two or three days to prepare their answers while they 
make a brief tour of manufacturing centres in the Midlands. 
It was made quite clear from the start that no discussions 
turning on political questions such as the United Nations 
embargo would be considered, and so far the Chinese 
have been willing to stick to business. But it is still 
doubtful how much substantial progress can be made 
because the visiting delegation will have to refer almost 
every discussion to Peking. Nevertheless, the contacts 
made will be useful to both sides, and a sight of the 
quality and quantity of British-made goods on offer should 
have a good effect. 

The British Government, spurred on by the Opposition’s 
nagging, still seems intent on playing its cards in the 
worst possible way. Replying to a question in the Commons 
last Monday, Mr Heathcoat Amory was. at pains to 
emphasise once again the Government’s desire to ease trade 
restrictions on the Soviet bloc while keeping China on as 
tight a rein as before. This means that the Russians get 
the economic and political benefits of routing trade to 
China via the trans-Siberian railways, or in Russian or 
Polish bottoms. 


New Trials in Criminal Cases 


HE departmental committee appointed to consider 
whether the law should be amended to allow of new 
trials in criminal cases has now published its report: It is 
unanimous that there should be power for the House of 
Lords and the Court of Criminal Appeal to order a new 
trial where there is fresh evidence to be heard. It is divided 
on whether that power should be extended to cases where 
there has been a defect in procedure at the original trial. It 
is again unanimous that there should be no question of a 
new trial on any ground where the accused has been 
acquitted at the first. 
There is very little to be said on the two questions where 
the committee is unanimous, save to express the hope that 
legislation to carry the first recommendation into effect will 
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not be too long delayed. The inability of an appeal court 
to order a new trial where there is fresh evidence is a *cal 
defect in the criminal law, and one which, the commi:tece 
reports, does not exist in most Commonwealth countries, 
All the Home Secretary can do now is to request a barn: ter 
to make an informal investigation and be guided by thar 
lawyer’s report in exercising his own powers of reprieve ond 
clemency, and that solution, particularly where the crime 
was murder, is not at all a happy one. The real argument 
in the committee’s report is over whether a new trial should 
be ordered where an accused has been found guilty, but 
where his legal advisers can also find some defect in the 
procedure at the trial. If they can prove that the defect was 
serious, the Court of Criminal Appeal must quash the con- 
viction and an obviously guilty man may then go free. Among 
the committee, the three judges were in favour of giving the 
appeal court the power to order a new trial instead of quash- 
ing the conviction ; the remaining five members were against 
the proposal, broadly on the ground that it is wrong to put 
a man in jeopardy twice for the one offence. 

On balance, the judges would seem to have the bes: of 
the argument, for these reasons. A legal system that allows 
the obviously guilty to escape because of defects in its own 
system will tend to lose public confidence. Experience from 
the past shows that the courts can be trusted with a full 
armoury of powers and that, today, they will not abuse them. 
Experience from Commonwealth countries shows that a 
person who is made to stand trial a second time is as likely 
to be acquitted as not. Moreover, the argument against 
putting a man to the expense of a second trial is no longer 
so strong as it once was now that he may be aided in his 
defence from public funds. 


Getting to Know Africa 


XFORD has reason to be grateful for its benefactors 
from Africa. Half a century ago, Cecil Rhodes made 
a practical demonstration of his respect for humane letters 
by endowing the scholarships that still bear his name (and 
even more practically by endowing some high tables with 
the means and menus for carrying on an appropriately high 
form of life). It is a mark of the times that his modern 
successors in benefaction should concentrate less on making 
it possible for Commonwealth citizens to enjoy the best of 
an English higher education (that job has now largely been 
taken over by governments), and more on providing oppo'- 
tunities for the study of gritty problems, like race relations. 
which impede the smooth development of the Common- 
wealth. 

The latest of these new-style benefactions is the gift by 
the South African industrialist, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer. 
of £100,000 for a new centre of colonial and_ allied 
studies at Oxford, which is being supplemented by £50,000 
from Colonial Development and Welfare funds. A new 
building will be put up, to Be called Queen Elizabeth House. 


for use by Oversea civil servants, economists, businessmen. 
anthropologists and the like as a base for research and 
courses. The centre will work closely with the existing 
Institute of Colonial Studies, where Oversea service officers 
already go for training and refresher courses, A start is to 
be made almost immediately ; and Sir Ernest has implied 
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IN AID OF 


Why a foreign name should have attached itself 


to anything as English as a Féte remains a mystery. 
[here is, it is true, a hint of continental devilry 
bout the Ankle-Judging Competition ; but it is 

nly a very mild hint. The rest of the pro- 
ramme—and often, unfortunately, the July 

veather—is unmistakably English. Convention 
decrees that the Féte should be formally opened, 
preferably by an ornament of the theatrical pro- 
After she has said a few words, rendered 
; 1er completely inaudible or painfully stentorian 
‘ iccording to the whim of the microphone, 
n can begin. 


ression, 
s+] 


The clatter of ninepins is 
inuous as men wearing resolute expressions 

wl interminably for a pig. The ping of airguns 
their foresights judiciously sabotaged) punctuates 
he broadcast gramophone music. Hoop-la rings 
ttle on a table dotted with small, repulsive 
trophies (“ Better luck next time, dear”). In the 
ubaqueous gloom of a marquee, prize-winning 
ntries in the garden-produce competition are 
Behind the scenes 
there is an interlude of consternation ; 


crutinized with envious awe. 
someone 


has forgotten the sacks for the sack-race. 


At the end of the day, with any luck, some worthy 
local cause is the richer by ten or twenty pounds. 
As a method of raising money the Féte is elaborate 
rather than efficient, as a form ef entertainment 
it scarcely ranks in the first class ; but as a British 
institution it is not without a ramshackle charm 
of its own. 
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At the opposite end of the financial scale stands the 
Midland Banke, another British institution which also 


serves @ “ worthy cause” by providing essential 
2 | banking assistance to industry , commerce , agriculture 
2| and the private customer. 

3 MIDLAND BANK 
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PROGRESS [IN The modern fighter air- 


is. a machine of great 

ELECTRONICS complexity. It is required 

to execute startling man- 

oeuvres at supersonic speeds and at high altitudes. 

Apart from the skill of the pilot, its operation, its safety 

and even its performance depend to a very large extent 
upon a variety of electronic devices and apparatus. 

A normal fighter is provided with radié and inter- 
communication equipment; with navigational aids and 
radar; with altimeters and other electronic instruments; 
and with servo-amplifiers for automatic control and 
regulation. In all this apparatus something like 150 radio 
valves of different types are employed, and they must be 
capable of withstanding conditions of exceptional stress 
and vibration. 

To satisfy these abnormal requirements, Mullard have 
developed a range of Special Quality Valves which, 
besides conforming to the most exacting specifications, 

- can be economically produced in quantity. Entirely new 
techniques of design and manufacture have been evolved 
to achieve this, and these in themselves 
represent a notable advance on anything 
yet developed on either side of the Atlantic. 

The background to Special Quality 
Valves and other outstanding Mullard de- 
velopments is a growing research organisa- 
tion and continuously expanding manufac- 
turing resources, important contributions 
to Britain’s progress in electronics. 


ullard, 


MULLARD LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 





Factories at : 
Blackburn, Fleetwood, Gillingham, Hove, Lytham-St. Anne’s, Mitcham, Ravwtenstall, 
Waddon, Wandsworth, Whyteleafe. 
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The Schweppshire Way of Life 


$. CARE OF THE ATHLETE AND INFIRM 


If there is one thing more true than another of Schwepp- 
shire, it is that it is more so. Sport is an example, as it is 
most more so of all. It seems strange, in the fixed silence of 
the Schweppshire Stadium, to remember that in primitive 
paleaoschweppic times, hands were clapped and winners of 
races showed pleasure. 

Intensive training has removed all irrelevancies. By the 
fifth generation, high-jumpers have acquired grasshopper 
thighs, tug-of-war specialists have grown backs with cantilever 
ribs and Forth Bridge vertebrae. The nineteenth generation 
of track experts have evolved nails in the soles of their feet: 
the “greyhound profile.” is clearly demonstrated in the illus- 
tration. Twin hearts provide the increase up with which the 
bloodstream is souped, and there is a small group of specialist 
quarter milers the pulses on whose wrists are already changing, 
by classical evolutionary stages, into proto-stop-watches, 

These advances have not been won without cost. Pentathlon 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS 


competitors stand small chance of success unless they have 
developed pentathlete’s heart, which means that when these 
athlons are not doing pent things at once, they cannot do 
anything at all. 
However, bath chairs are pro- 
vided to bring to the starting point 
sprinters who have lost the power 
of walking. The rest of their time 
athletes are kept in the darkness of 
minute cubicles. The light goes on 
every three hours when their meal 
of meal is brought to them on the 
conveyor belt. The notion that this 
life is unhappy must be wrong. It is 
easy to prove, by demonstrating that 
they have never known anything 
else. that nothing could be jollier. 


Written by Stephen Potter, designed by Lewitt-Him 


THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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that in the first few years he expects much of the money 
to be spent on scholarships and research work as well as 
on mere administration. 

Grants towards the study of colonial subjects are becom- 
ing quite fashionable. For example, a chair of race relations 
at Oxford was endowed last year on behalf of Sir Ernest’s 
rival industrialists on the Rhodesian copperbelt ; and Chat- 
ham House now has its institute of race relations. It is, 
of course, uncertain how far the “ problem ” of race rela- 
tions is susceptible of academic solutions. Learned theses 
produced in England are unlikely to make Kenyan farmers 
or copperbelt trade unionists a whit more reasonable than 
their inclinations allow them to be; nor will they make 
Africans more patient or responsible. It can even be argued 
that self-conscious studies may only inflame an already 
nasty situation. But if the new centre at Oxford becomes 
a real meeting ground for minds engaged both in theoretical 
studies and in practical development, then nothing but good 
can result. 


Warning from the Rhineland 


rpoHe Land elections in North Rhine-Westphalia last 
: Sunday did not supply any startling portents about 
German support for Dr Adenauer’s foreign policy. But they 
justify some fear that “ the Adenauer magic ” is not working 
as well as it did, and that a certain number of voters are turn- 
ing to the leaders who appear more zealous about German 
unity than the Chancéllor does. Compared with the results 
of the Federal elections last year the Christian-Democrats’ 
vote fell from 48 to less than :2 per cent, while the Social- 
Democrats and Free Democrats gained. The Christian- 
Democrats, it is true, remain very strong, and their losses 
may have been due in part to the lower poll ; but the results 
cannot be regarded as a victory for their foreign policy. 
The strong support they receive is largely due to Catholic 
loyalty and to the prosperity of Western Germany. 

The writing on the wall in the Rhineland-Ruhr is, there- 
fore, still small, but it is large enough to read. Dr Adenauer 
will not keep the support of the Germans if he can achieve 
neither the reunification of their country nor an equal place 
in a new European union. As the election was being fought 
on foreign policy, and not on local issues, it was fortunate 
that Dr Adenauer was able to announce that the United 
States and Britain are willing to give Germany the rights in 
the Bonn Treaty, without waiting for the EDC to be 
ratified. But the news can have cheered nobody, in or 
out of Germany, who had hoped that Federal Germany, 
when its sovereignty was returned, would at once be able to 
renounce part of its rights to a European community. 


Coal Steel Community in the Doldrums 


Os of the many unfortunate by-products of uncertainty 
about the European Defence Community is its effect 
on the vitality of the Coal and Steel Community. Although 
the immediate reason for the recent postponement of the 
discussions on “closer association” between the British 
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Government and M. Monnet was the latter’s illness, 
no further attempt to arrange a meeting is, apparently, 
to be made until September. For a year now there has 
been any number of hopeful statements, but both sides 
have shown a marked lack of urgency in coming to the point 
of definitive discussions, perhaps because the more the 
economic aspects of such an association are studied the more 
difficult it becomes to find for Britain a half-way position 
which would be mutually advantageous. 

However, although the economic advantages of “ partial 
participation ” tend to fade when exposed to the light, the 
political importance of some new form of close- relationship 
remains, but it tends to wax and wane with the prospects 
for EDC. If the Coal and Steel Community is shortly to be 
reinforced by defence and political communities, the British 
relationship to the entire complex, and to each of the com- 
ponents, is of the first importance. But if no such institu- 
tions are in prospect the importance of the relationship, 
though great, is of a quite different order of magnitude. 

Delay in the internal working of the Community is 
another matter. Regardless of what happens to the EDC 
and EPC it is important, both in terms of economic advan- 
tage and for the effect it will have on future experiments in 
supranation institutions, that the Coal and Steel Community 
should live up to the vision of its founders. The further 
postponement of the opening of the common market for 
special steels is a discouraging incident. 


Want of Rags 


The great national want at present is of rags. Nor is 
such a want unknown in other countries. There is an 
equal want of rags in the United States. Bounties are 
offered there as here for a supply, or for a discovery of 
some substance that may serve in their stead. So great 
is now the consumption of paper by the reading and 
writing population of the two countries, that rags enough 
to make the required quantity cannot be had. ... To 
find society in want of rags is a remarkable phenomenon. 
Till the paper maker came to convert them into one of 
the most beautiful of manufactures, and the intellectual 
progress of society made an enormous daily consumption 
of that manufacture indispensable to welfare, rags were a 
nuisance ; they harboured pestilence ; they were in the 
way; they were burnt to be got rid of ; and thus intel- 
lectual progress gives a pecuniary value to the rubbish 
rejected by the lowest classes. It adds, in an unexpected 
manner, to the wealth of the world. It makes more and 
different species of industry necessary, and stimulates 
production. Intellectual progress in England and America 
and in other free countries requires that more hemp 
and flax should be produced in Russia and in India, and 
more clothing made and worn throughout society. It will 
give an additional value to the fibrous productions of the 
tropics, and stimulate exertion in the most distant lands. 
Besides increasing skill and facilitating production, it 
indirectly increases wealth, and accelerates the progress of 
civilisation. The pressing want of rags, and of fibrous 
substances for making clothing, ships’ sails, etc., is of 
importance of itself; but as a type of the increasing 
demand all over the world for the products of industry, 
which takes away all excuse for idleness and tolerates no 
waste, which will contribute to make men increasingly 
industrious, trading, and peaceful, it is of infinite 
importance. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Sanity About Wages 


Sir—In your article of June 19th your 
own arguments seem rather defective 
while, despite an obvious attempt to 
state the farmworkers’ case fairly, you 
appear to dismiss it without adequate 
cause. 

You accept much too easily, so it 
seems to me, the common argument 
that a further increase in the farm- 
workers’ minimum wage would touch off 
claims elsewhere. If space permitted 
one could detail quite a long list of 
wage movements including some which 
are often assumed to move only after 
farmworkers’ wages change, where the 
negotiations have in fact preceded, and 
in some casés been concluded, before 
the farmworkers’ claim was determined. 

I find it .difficult to form the view 
that you do, namely that the Board were 
not influenced by such a consideration. 
But if they weré,‘I think it is extremely 
unlikely that their decision will in fact 
have the desired effect. But it would go 
a long way, as one has already seen, to 
shake the all important confidence of 
the workers in the traditional behaviour 
of statutory wage-fixing bodies. 

I am rather surprised too that, 
although you recognise the very great 
increase in production—more than §0 
per cent over prewar (and with roughly 
the prewar labour force “ productivity ” 
is here the same as “production ”)}— 
you nevertheless argue against a mini- 
mum wage increase. Do we now, 
contrary surely to what has often been 
said, argue that such circumstances do 
not justify an increase ? And what then 
do we say to the worker who is told 
{a) he can’t have one without a rise in 
productivity and (b) he still can’t have 
one with it? He'll ask some very 
pertinent questions! 

You put the differential in favour of 
the urban worker at {£2 per week and 
conclude that it is reasonable. In the 
first place it is much more like £3 in a 
full year, and surely that becomes a 
really significant figure when measured 
against the farmworkers’ average earn- 
ings of only £6 17s. in the last full year. 
Secondly, the alleged, and unsub- 
stantiated, claim of “ lower living costs ” 
in rural areas really is grossly over- 
argued. It is often cheaper to buy the 
ordinary things, including food, in the 
big towns. And the council houses I 
have been opening. recently in the rural 
area of my county division are certainly 
very little, if any, cheaper than those in 
towns. 

Nor do I find your claim that a wage 
iricrease would result in farmers’ dis- 
pensing with men any more conclusive 
an argument in favour of refusing the 
advance claimed. You ignore altogether 





the large preponderance of farms 
employing only one or two full-time 
workers on which any cut at all would 
have to be 50 or 100 per cent—obviously 
impossible. But even if it were not so 
it is surely a strange claim for The 
Economist to make that an industry 
should hold its wages down since other- 
wise it might manage with fewer men! 
In my opinion the clearly merited 
claim, if granted, would almost certainly 
produce a still better utilisation of man- 
power, just as the progressive improve- 
ment in the standards of reward in this 
industry has done uninterruptedly since 
1940. This refusal by the Agricultural 
Wages Board may well reflect the “ cold 
wind blowing” around agriculture 
generally today, but the results are 
likely to be materially different from 
previous similar occasions. And a couple 
of bad harvests following on acreage 
reductions in Australia and North 
America will surely find us bitterly 
rueing the day.—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons GEORGE BROWN 


Time Limit for France 


Sir—TIs it wise, just at the moment when 
France seems to have developed a slight 
initiative in the conduct of her affairs, to 
insist that M. Mendés-France decide for 
or against the European Defence Com- 
munity by July 31st? For-years the 
French state has been paralysed by over- 
commitment in Indo China, Africa and 
Europe. When M. Mendés-France took 
the helm with a programme of cutting 
losses and assainissement of what re- 
mains the nation heaved a sigh of relief. 
If the Prime Minister can get a partition 
of Indo China—and he will need very 
great Anglo-American pressure on 
Eastern Communists if he is to suc- 
ceed—the country will face EDC in a 
quite different spirit. 

Friends of EDC would do well to 
respect M. Mendés-France’s priorities. 
The Assemblée Nationale cannot profit- 
ably debate German rearmament, nor 
will the deputies’ opinions on it take 
real shape, until Allied policy in Indo 
China bears fruit. 

Dr Adenauer has surely realised that 
foreign pressure has paralysed France 
far more than it has activated it—Yours 
faithfully, CHARLES JANSON 
Brora, Sutherland 


Quotas for Bright Children 


Str—I should be grateful for the oppor- 
tunity of putting right what appears to 
be a fundamental misconception in 
your Notes of the Week of June 12th. 
It is true that teachers are to play a 
greater part in the selection of children 


for the various kinds of secondary educa- 
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tion, and that each primary. schoo! \\)| 
have an allocation of places in gram:ar 
schools and other schools with advan. eq 
courses. This allocation will not, }. w- 
ever, be a fixed proportion, corresp.d- 
ing to the number of places avail:ble, 
but will be related directly to the ju ior 
leaving examination results at cach 
primary school. The above average 
primary school will hence enjoy an 
above average allocation, which may 
vary from year to year according to the 
quality of the candidates. Safeguards 
have been devised which allow appeals 
to a local committee both by parents 
and by heads of primary schools. 


The new scheme is evolutionary, not 
revolutionary. We are making a <tep 
forward towards a system of educational 
advice and away from a rigid three-tier 
system.—Yours faithfully, 

R. McKinnon Woop 

Chairman of the Education Commitice 
London County Council, S.E.1 


New Peaks in Cocoa 


Str—In your issue of June roth your 
Accra Correspondent advocates on ‘wo 
grounds the continued restriction of the 
price paid to producers of cocoa in the 
Gold Coast to its present level, which | 
less than one-third of the local equiva!«nt 
of the present world price: first, tha: a 
higher price is as likely to reduce output 
as to increase it; and secondly th 
would reduce the rate of compul 
saving. 

(1) Your correspondent implies 
the supply of cocoa does not respond 
its price. This facile view has in | 
been exploded many times for coc: 
for other West African products. Un 
production, especially long period sup; 
responded to price, it would be im; 
sible to explain the emergence of 
large tropical peasant export cr 
including cocoa. There is also m 
specific evidence. For imstance, M 
Peter Ady writes in a well-known artic! 

- . it appears that changes in 
magnitude of cocoa exports from 
Gold Coast in the period 1930-40 were 
to be explained by the effect upon plan'- 
ing nine years earlier of changes in coco. 
prices. The positive slope of this lon 
run supply function is indicated in 2)! 
the methods of formulation” (Oxford 
Bulletin of Statistics, Dec., 1949). Much 
the same conclusion was reached by 4 
recent detailed survey of the Nigerian 
cocoa industry. 

If output is'to be even maintained, ne’ 
planting or replanting is necessary | 
offset losses from disease and, what 
probably more important, from th° 
decline in output caused by the ageing 
holdings. The very low producer price 
of cocoa from 1938 to 1948 certainly con- 
tributed to the decline of Gold Coa: 


‘ cocoa production, as it did not provid: 


inducement to plant. . It is thus also 


contributory cause of the present hig! 


world prices. 

(2) ‘Fhe marketing boards have indeed 
served as powerful instruments of com- 
pulsory saving, and have largely 
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socialised saving (and in a sense peasant 
production) throughout ‘British Africa. 
This is contrary to the specific assurances 
siven to parliament when they were 
introduced. The two Cocoa White 
Papers, one issued by the Coalition 
Government in 1944, the other by the 
|abour Government in 1946, stated 
explicitly that the boards would not 
»ccumulate surpluses at the expense of 
the producers. These pledges have not 
been kept. Huge surpluses have been 
1ccumulated at the expense of the West 
African producers who, in the case of 
cocoa, have on the average received 
between one-half and three-fifths of the 
net proceeds from 1939, when statutory 
marketing was first introduced, to the 
present time ; the balance has been taken 
by the boards’ surpluses or by export 
duties, chiefly by the former. 

In assessing the case for compulsory 
saving it is generally necessary to 
examine such matters as the source and 
use of the funds, the method of collec- 
tion, the effect of this process on the 
supply of effort and on private saving 
and investment, including the mainten- 
ance and extension of productive 


capacity, the prospects of the growth of 
the habit of private saving and so forth. 
Further, the question of how far the pro- 


cess of development should be deter- 
mined by political authority needs also 
to be considered. If after all these 
matters have been considered compulsory 
saving is thought desirable, it should be 
raised by the Government through a 
budget surplus and thereby integrated 
with the rest of the tax structure and its 
burden borne by all the tax payers, 
instead of being concentrated on certain 
particularly productive and efficient 
sections of the community upon whom 
it bears very harshly.—Yours faithfully, 

P. T. BAUER 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 


Labour Lost by Love 


Sir—In your article on women graduates 
you twice state, with great emphasis, that 
it is a basic and undeniable right of any 
individual to develop his or her mind as 
far as it proves itself capable of expan- 
sion. This is true in the sense that it 
would be unjust to pass laws forbidding 
any Class of citizens to acquire education. 
But you have not established the case 
for having the cost of that education paid 
ior by their fellow-citizens, especially 
when we bear in mind that the majority 
of tax-payers may be a great deal poorer 
than the families which claim educational 
assistance. 

Those responsible for spending public 
money must be guided solely by con- 
siderations of the common good, not by 
the claims of individuals. The case for 
devoting public funds to education is that 
an educated community is likely to be 
better off, both economically and 
culturally, than an uneducated one ; and 
that private families, in apportioning 
their expenditure, are not fully aware of 
these advantages which. will accrue to a 
later generation. 


These conditions justify the use of 
public funds to create a limited number 
of scholarships, but certainly do not 
justify free-for-all scholarships to any E 
applicants who can pass certain easy tests. gypt 
Se a large proportion of these 
scholarships will have to be in the more . d 
difficult technical subjects. There are far at Mi - Century 
too many mediocre students, both women 
and men, now studying “English” and 
ee easy subjects at the public expense. CARESS: SRM 

n so far as public funds are available : ; 
to promote the study of cultural rather ae ae aaa ad ee 
than technical subjects, it is probable Analysis (published 1947), with in- 
that universities, rather than public creased emphasis on ecmeuiienle aspects 
authorities, will have the best judgment The earlier edition was described by 
in selecting recipients.—Yours faithfully, The Economist as ‘ an exceedingly read- 
Oxford COLIN CLARK able reference book which will be of use 


° to all who want to understand not only 

Freeing the Traffic Egypt but many of the problems which 

iddle East ’ 

Sir—Surely the simplest and easiest | S*¢ Common to the whole Middle : 

method of dealing with this problem is ia sade of ee eee 
to create a parking authority for the con- so especially 


gested areas, which would have power ate. ent 
to charge for all street parking, where it 
is permitted. Such a scheme would be 
simple and would place the economic PUBLISHED 
eae where it is needed—to curtail 

e influx of vehicles, to encourage car 
owners to garage and others to build Oe 
more garages. The independent ENTERICATION AL 
authority, using old age pensioners as AFFAIRS 
inspectors, could deal with infringe- 
ments by civil law, thus relieving the 
police courts and the police. The costly 
manufacture, installation and upkeep of OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
parking meters would be avoided and 
the moneys collected could be used for 
building further garages where private or 
municipal enterprise failed to*do so.— 
Yours faithfully, ANCRUM EVANS 
London, S.W.1 


ON BEHALF OF THE 













Just out 


CAPITALISM 
AND THE 
HISTORIANS 


Edited by F. A. Hayek 


British Banking 1954 


Str—I have read with great interest 
the special supplement contained in your 
June 12th issue and as I have just spent 
almost two weeks in London I can gladly 
testify to the revival which has occurred 
in the City of London. The city is on its 
way to recapture at least a substantial 
part of its former position as an inter- 
national centre. 

At the same time I was shocked to find 
that government-managed entities like* 
the BEA have not yet sensed this change 
for the better and are still governed by 
regulations which are a denial of the 
much vaunted “ practical convertibility 
of sterling.” On May 22nd I arrived at 
the airport in Hamburg to take a BEA 
plane for London with somewhat more 
luggage than the free allowance. When 
I went to the BEA booking desk to pay 
the difference I was told politely but 
firmly that neither sterling nor DM 
notes were acceptable and that I had to 
pay in US dollars and that the change 
would be given to me in DMs. No 
doubt the BEA management will get 
around some day to recognising the fact 
that there has been a change in the 
position of sterling and for that matter 
in the value of the DM.—Yours 
faithfully, Ernest H. MEILI 
}. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation, 

New York 


A collection of essays by 
T. S. Ashton, Louis Hacker, 
W. H. Hutt, Bertrand de 
Jouvenel, and F. A. Hayek, 
devoted to the popular miscon- 
ceptions held about the role of 
capitalism and its inception. 

“ A scholarly little book which 
will disturb the sleep of a good 
many scholars.” —MAX EASTMAN, 
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Revolution on Ice 


GERMAN MARXISM AND RUSSIAN 
COMMUNISM. 

By John Plamenatz. 

Longmans. 379 pages. 25s. 


ID USSIAN life, like the Russian land- 
a scape, often seems to lie concealed 
behind a great ice curtain ; and the rest 
of Europe can never be sure that it is 
really looking through to a genuine 
though refracted image within, or merely 
seeing its own lineaments in caricature, 
as in a distorting mirror. 

The history of Communism is a case 
in point. Marx handed to the prole- 
tarians of Europe what he thought to 
be a scientific analysis of the way 
capitalism was developing, and an 
explanation of how they could and would 
revolt against it as it became exhausted 
and could offer them nothing more. But 
the workers did not cook capitalism’s 
goose in the way Marx prophesied they 
would ; they found instead that it laid 
golden eggs and could be induced to 
part with them quietly. So they turned 
from revolutionaries to reformers, even 
when calling themselves Marxists from 
force of habit. “It was precisely be- 
cause the conditions that Marx thought 
mecessary for a successful proletarian 
revolution did exist in Germany that 
there was no desire to make it,” says 
Mr Plamenatz. Strictly, perhaps, he 
means “ when” rather than “ because ” ; 
but he wishes to distil the last ounce of 
drama from the antithesis between 
highly developed Germany and back- 
ward Russia where, although the 
textbook conditions did not even begin 
to exist, Lenin “was able to seize 
power in the name of Marx and the 
proletariat.” 


Mr Plamenatz poses the main ques- 
tions to which this paradox gives rise. 
What went wrong, and where? Was 
Marx’s idea of. the primacy of economic 
relations in society too marrow an 
explanation of human motives? Or 
was he better as an analyst than as a 
prophet ? Was the October Revolution 
premature, and is the resulting tyranny 
the “Inca tutelage” that Plekhanov 
feared ? Or is it merely that old and 
familiar Russian habits have begun to 
show through a now faded lick of 
revolutionary ‘paint ? 


In tracing the story from the inditing 
ef the sacred books almost to the death 
of the late high priest, Mr Plamenatz 
dees not attempt to give final answers, 
He modestly claims that he is doing 
no more than trying “to discuss 


an important theory” and “ to discover 


what happened ” to it. In fact, he brings 
the whole. train of Marxism to a stand- 
still and marches alongside like a wheel- 
tapper, ordering one coach after another 
to be taken off the line. As a guide to 
the logical fallacies of Marx and his 
main. disciples and to the way in 
which they found eternally valid reasons 
for doing what they intended to do 
in any case, this book could hardly be 
bettered. 


It starts a little slowly, and some of 
the early criticism of Marx is perhaps 
even niggling. For Mr Plamenatz treats 
him too much as a political thinker, who 
either cannot or will not be coherent, 
and not enough as a man of action 
manqué. Marx inevitably speaks with 
two voices over the Paris Commune, for 
example, because he is condemned to 
explain it as history when his instincts 
compel him to associate himself imagina- 
tively with the men who were making 
the only proletarian revolution of his 
time. He had to content himself with 
“talking German” when he would 
rather have been “talking French,” to 
use the phrases Lenin invented for his 
own similar problem. 


Mr Plamenatz’s study is thus less 
definitive than it need have been because 
he restricts himself to explaining Bolshe- 
vism in terms of German theories and 
not of French revolutionary practice as 
well. He is most convincing when he 
studies the politics of the movement in 
action—rightly so, for Communism has 
always been an instrument for winning 
political power. As early as 1850 Marx 
was in effect urging his German dis- 
ciples to “steal a march on history” 
(in Mr Plamenatz’s vivid phrase) rather 
than wait for the middle-classes to 
advance at their own pace. Historical 
materialism is the banner Marxists carry 
into battle, not the weapon they fight 
with. Where they triumph, as in Russia, 
it is because they gauge the possibilities 
more shrewdly than their opponents; 
are more ruthless ; and are buoyed up 


with an “immense and inextinguishable 
conceit.” 


Although Mr Plamenatz stresses Marx 
the determinist rather than Marx the 
man of action, who tried to understand 
society only as a prelude to changing it, 
his account leaves no doubt that Marx, 
just like Lenin, would have seized power 
if he could in 1917, whether he had 
already said the time was “unripe” or 
not. For both of them, Moscow would 
have been very well worth a civil war 
and an NEP. 
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Spotlight on Defeat 


ASSIGNMENT TO CATASTROPH 
Vol. 1, Prelude to Dunkirk. fFuly, 10 
May, 1940. 

By Sir Edward Spears. 

Heinemann. 346 pages. 25s. 


ba the latter part of the First W: 
War Sir Edward Spears served 
head of a British Military Mission to 
French Government, and so came 
know many French political and mili: 
leaders. In the autumn of 1939 he | 
given a personal mission to France } 
Mr Churchill, when First Lord of 1) 
Admiralty in Mr Chamberlain’s gover- 
ment. A fortnight after the Gern 
attack opened in May, 1940, he 
appointed by Mr Churchill, by then 
Prime Minister and Minister of De- 
fence, as “Personal Liaison Office: ” 
with M. Paul Reynaud, Minister 
Defence in France. He was given 10 
staff, not even a typist, and no deta’ 
instructions ; he tells us 

I could only listen to what I was tod 

by people who either would not tel! me 

the whole truth or whose judgment | 
not trust. 

On the basis of information and 
impressions gained from these some- 
what unreliable sources he has written 
a vivid and enthralling account of i): 
conversations he had, the meals he 
shared, the journeys he made and the 
meetings he attended with statesmen, 
politicians and soldiers in his search for 
truth. Like many Englishmen who had 
long known and loved France and the 
French Army he found on arrival a con- 
dition of affairs that was hard to under- 
stand. None of those he met seemed to 
know what was happening. Reports 
were vague and rumour rife. Few spoke 
with any certainty and almost all they 
said was distressing. The ease with 
which the Germans had smashed the 
French Ninth Army, and the speed with 
which their armoured divisions were 
driving forward, seemed to have startec 
a sort of creeping paralysis in bot! 
political and military circles. 

With great artistry Sir Edward builds 
up his picture of France in those 
agonising days from selected quotations 
of what men said to him, illuminated 
by clever pen-portraits and penetrating 
appreciations of character. Thus, M. 
George Mandel was 

small, twisted, pale, with a long, thin 

nose planted askew, to either side o! 

which a cold glaucous green eye glinted, 

hard and steady. On his forehead hung 

a damp wisp of hair. He was always 

cold for the same reason one expects 2 

fish to be. 

General Weygand, old, tired and bear- 
ing awful responsibility as Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Armies, hac, 
to Sir Edward, 

the aspect of a jack-in-the-box, a very 

ancient toy whose vivacity still startled, 

though he had but one trick to perform. 

Most of these portraits are unflatter- 
ing (Sir Edward says of himself: 
“There are not many men I can say | 
love”), but a caricature may be very 
revealing. 
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The quick, live power of a 20% more powerful 

overhead valve engine giving vivid exciting acceleration, 
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40% larger braking area and numerous detail refinements all 
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How do others 
see you? 





Beteod you are a visitor next time you 
walk into your offices. What will you see: a 
reception room no one has bothered with for 
years, where a five-minute wait seems eternity? 
Or a bright, interesting room, alive with ideas. 
A room which creates the right impression 
right away? 
This is what every Heal furnishing scheme is 
planned to do—whether it is for one room or 
an office block. There is no set formula. We can 
supply one or two pieces of furniture, or carry 
out a complete scheme, down to the last ash tray. 
If you would like to see some of our recent 
. work, please. write for our new booklet, 
Furniture for Special Needs. Better still, visit our 


Contracts Showrooms and look around for 
yourself, 


HEAL'S 


CONTRACTS LTD 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.! 
TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 1666 
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The ability to reproduce conversa- 
tions in the exact words used shows 
that the author has a _ remarkable 
memory as well as a keen eye and a 
pointed pen, but he would do well to 
check his memory when he can. On 
May 24th General Dill had not yet 
“replaced General Ironside” as 
CIGS. The recollection of Lord Gort 
“in the days when as a young Irish 
Guardsman he had won the VC” will 
not please Grenadiers. And one pic- 
ture of Sir Winston Churchill is surely 
apocryphal ? “Winston was not in the 
least depressed by the disquieting things 
I told him. He was, in fact, in a very 
optimistic mood. We were quite capable 
of beating the Germans single-handed, 
he said.” Sir Edward must surely be 
the only man who ever heard Sir 
Winston say that. 

Sir Edward paints his picture of 
France in agony by means of a sharply 
focused spotlight turned on one public 
man after another. By this light their 
individual failings stand out harshly, 
but a broader and more charitable 
illumination would perhaps show them 

1 fuller perspective and reveal more 

the background of the stage they 

i on. This account -of their 

ls and intrigues, their weakness 

ind failures, in the tragic scene of 
French defeat will doubtless be widely 
sad. And rightly so, for if the circum- 

-s of France’s defeat are known 

ind Britain shared in them) the under- 
tanding of French defeatism is still 
incomplete. The reader should realise, 
however, that this is a selective picture 
by a highly intelligent, impressionist 
tist. “Intelligence,” says Sir Edward, 

; to a man what over-bright headlights 

re to a car: they lead to faster driving 

han prudence dictates and give no in- 
formation as to the sharpness of the 
curves ahead or what obstacles lie 
beyond. By dazzling other people ... 
they only tend to obstruct and confuse. 


Cricket Galore 


CRICKET MUSKETEER. 

By F. R. Brown. 

Nicolas Kaye. 215 pages. 15s. 
FLYING STUMPS. 

By R. R. Lindwall. 

Stanley Paul. 184 pages. 12s. 6d. 
GODS OR FLANNELLED FOOLS ? 
By K. Miller and R. S. Whitington. 
Macdonald. 304 pages. 12s. 6d. 


|= vast army of past and present 
writers of books on cricket has 
received massive “reinforcement this 
spring. Of the authors of the three books 
briefly discussed here, two are new 
recruits and two “old sweats.” Mr 
Brown and Mr Lindwall have both con- 
tributed first books devoted for the most 
Part to straightforward accounts of their 
cricketing lives. Mr Brown achieved the 
height of his playing career as captain 
of the MCC side which toured Australia 
in 1950-51 and, naturally enough, this is 
where the greatest emphasis is placed in 
dis book. Some of his comments on his 
fellow players are extremely interesting ; 
and if there are perhaps too many that 





are little more than “end-of-term” 
reports in the manner of a prep schoul 
games master, at least there are few as 
baffling as the one on young Mr True 
man—a promising bowler who must 

keep his head on a level keel and his 
nose to the grindstone... .” But after 
all, if Mr Brown, ex-captain of the MCC 
and ex-chairman of the Selectors, cannot 
be permitted a little didacticism at times, 
then who can? His book is a good one 
and is full of interest, not least for the 
light it throws on the controversy over 
his being selected to play under Mr 
Hutton in the second Test Match at 
Lord’s last summer. 

The second newcomer, Mr Lindwall, 
has written what must be one of the best 
books on any sport to appear since the 
war. If the space given to it here is 
small, that is because the assumption is 
made that most people seriously 
interested in cricket will in any case con- 
trive to lay hands on this book. Those 
who succeed in doing so will not be dis- 
appointed. To watch virtually all the 
leading batsmen in the game today 
through the eyes of a superbly good fast 
bowler is in itself a sufficiently fascinating 
process. The reader’s enjoyment is even 
further enhanced, however, by the fact 
that the author’s engaging personality 
emerges from the writing with a natural- 
ness and spontaneity that many more 
ambitious autobiographers will envy. 
Mr Lindwall thus contrives to endow the 
reader, not only with his own expertise, 
but also with his own generous and 
enthusiastic love of the game. 

Mr Lindwall’s obvious enjoyment of 
cricket would come as a considerable 
surprise to anyone who read first Messrs 
Miller’s and Whitington’s book “ Gods or 
Flannelled Fools ?” If Mr Whitington is 
to be believed, Australian cricketers 
regard their selectors and administrators 
as fools or worse--a sentiment which, it 


seems, is most warmly reciprocated.. 


This, comments Mr Whitington, is “an 
unhappy—nay, tragic—state of affairs” 
which must be put right by “the sub- 
limation of personality on both sides in 
the interests of the whole.” Even those 
Englishmen most intent on retaining the 
Ashes in 1954-55 will hope that 
Australian cricket is not suffering from 
a disease requiring quite so drastic a 
cure. Certainly English cricketers could 
not be expected to stand idly by while 
their Australian counterparts set to work 
to sublimate their personalities. ‘There 
would be a grave danger that Test 
Cricket itself might become as evanescent 
as the Ashes—the merest ectoplasm of its 
former self. However, if Mr Whitington 
has little hope (though much advice) to 
offer for the present, he concedes, in a 
very readable chapter on three cricketing 
gods of the past, that things were not 
always thus; and, buoyed up this time 
by Mr Miller, concludes part one of the 
book by looking forward, in a further 
chapter on gods-in-the-making, to better 
times to come. 

This book, the second part of which 
describes the last Test Series, is the 
fourth to be produced on somewhat 
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similar lines by the present authors. As 
old hands at the game, and as 
experienced cricketing journalists, it is 
understandable enough that their outlook 
should be somewhat jaded. Even so, 
many who take Mr Whitington’s con- 
stantly repeated advice to remember that 
cricket is a game will still fevl that Mr 
Lindwall and Mr Brown are the better 
men for their money. 


A Lively Geography 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN: A General 
and Regional Geography. 

By. O. H. K. Spate. 
Methuen. 865 pages. 65s. 


oe last serious geography of India 
in English was published in 1904, 
so that almost any new work in this field 
would be welcome. This is certainly 
true of “India and Pakistan,” the long- 
promised publication of which is a major 
event of geographical writing in this 
country. In outline, the book is ortho- 
dox enough. Three general sections on 
the Land, the People and the Economy 
lead up to a treatment of the sub- 
continent region by region which occu- 
pies more than half the book, and which 
is completed by an excellent chapter on 
Ceylon by Mr B. H. Farmer. With 
elegance and economy the writer picks 
his way through the drifts of material 
available in the reports of Royal Com- 
missions, in Gazetteers and in the results 
of other workers, choosing only that 
which furthers the geographer’s interests” 
in land and in place. To this task he 
brings an ability, rare among geo- 
graphers, to contribute with originality 
and authority on both sides of his sub- 
ject—on physical and human geography, 
on both land and man. 

But it is Professor Spate’s work on 
the human geography of the sub- 
continent which remains most vividly in 
the mind. The Indian village, the Indian 
town, the complex interrelations between 
religious and social systems on the one 
hand and the economy and pattern of 
settlement on the other, are all examined 
with the authority that comes from per- 
sonal knowledge and research. There 
emerges not one pattern but many, each 
the product of a group: of conquerors, 
superimposed upon but not obliterating 
those beneath, as Britain’s New Delhi 
is superimposed upon at least seven 
other capitals in the same small district. 
Yet with all this learning Professor Spate 
tells many-a good story: in fact he some- 
times tells the same story twice. The 
result is a lively, readable and yet ex- 
tremely serious book. If it is, as the 
author says, only a reconnaissance, it is 
an extremely forceful one. - 


Books. Received 


Bon Viveur’s Lonpon 1954. 
Andrew Dakers. 192 pages. 12s. 6d. 


THe LAW OF MERCHANDISE MARKS. 
By H. Fletcher Moulton and P: G. Langdon- 


~ Davies. Butterworth. 170 pages. 17s. 6d. 


Port ECONOMICS. 
By A. H. J. Brown. ' Foxlow :Publications. 
143 pages. 16s. 
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Checking the McCarthy Myth 


Washington, D.C. 
HERE are times in the history of every country when 
a McCarthy (or a Hitler or a Bottomley) can rise only 
too quickly to astonishing heights by a combination of bluff 
and blackmail on his own part and of stupidity and 
cowardice on the part of those who should, in their own 
selfish interests if not from simple patriotism, oppose and 
destroy him before he has a chance to become a serious 
menace. The last four years, unfortunately, have been such 
a period in the United States. During it the Senator from 
Wisconsin has managed, on the basis of only one example 
with any solid evidence to back it, to convince many 
members of the Senate that criticism of him would lead 
inevitably to defeat next time they faced the voters. So 
successful has he been that his claims to electoral infallibility 
have been accepted without reservation by all those poli- 
ticians who pride themselves on toughness and cynicism 
and who have shaken their heads sadly at the naivété of 
those who imagined that principle, too, might have its place 
in politics. 

Probably more heads have been shaken over Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith of Maine than over anyone else, 
partly because she is a woman and the American political 
world is still self-consciously masculine, but even more 
because she has what are called, rather deprecatingly, the 
“ old-fashioned virtues.” Mrs Smith made the “ mistake ” 
in 1950 of drafting and issuing a Declaration of Conscience 
(which was also signed by six other Republicans) in which 
she said that she did not “ want to see the Republican party 
ride to political victory on the Four Horsemen of Calumny 
—fear, ignorance, bigotry and smear.” Mr McCarthy, 
although he was not mentioned by name in the declaration, 
tried the cap on, found that it fitted, and waited for revenge. 

In the meantime, however, he had other, more immediate, 
targets. The first of these was Senator Tydings, who had 
been chairman of the committee which had inquired into 
Mr McCarthy’s original charge that there were 205 (or 81 
or §7 or 106) “members of the Communist party” (or 
Communist sympathisers or security risks) in the State 
Department. That committee would have finished Mr 
McCarthy’s career in 1950, before he really got going, if 
it could have produced a majority report signed by one of 
the two Republicans—there was never any hope that Senator 
Hickenlooper would sign it—as well as the three Democrats. 
However, Senator Lodge, for what were no doubt good and 
sufficient, even if personal, reasons, decided to write his 
own report, which showed him sitting firmly on the fence. 
This did not do him any good in Massachusetts two years 


later when he was beaten, quite probably by a coal 
of those who thought he was not sufficiently anti- and |! 
who thought he was not sufficiently pro-McCarthy. 

In the autumn of 1950 Mr Tydings himself was defeaicd 
in Maryland and those who remembered President Rovse- 
velt’s fruitless attempts to purge him twelve years earlier 
potent political force. The Senator, who had certainly put 
all his resources behind Mr Tydings’ opponent, immediately 
took all the credit, and this is probably the one case {or 
which he deserves credit, if that is the suitable word. 


* 


By 1952 Mr McCarthy had established the myth that 
his help was essential for victory and his enmity a certain 
road to-.defeat, so that the defeat of his greatest enemy of 
the moment, Senator Benton, in Connecticut was accepicd 
without much inquiry as proof of the myth. Nobody 
noticed that Senators Cain, Ecton and Kem, for whom he 
spoke, were also beaten. Recently, however, Mr Louis 
Bean, in a pamphlet published by the Public Affairs Insti- 
tute, has questioned the myth with a detailed analysis «! 
the McCarthy influence in recent election results. In par- 
ticular, Mr Bean pointed out that if Mr McCarthy had 
any influence in Connecticut in 1952, 

it must have been to Benton’s advantage, for Benton 1 

1.7 points better than Stevenson in a state that usually give: 


senatorial candidates practically the same vote it gives the 
presidential candidate. 


What happened to Mrs Chase Smith last week in tx 
Republican primary election in Maine will reinforce M: 
Bean’s arguments, though the evidence against the McCarthy 
influence may, in her case, be as misleading as was the earlic: 
evidence in its favour. Nevertheless, Senator McCarthy 
claimed credit for anything he could call a victory and he 
must now take the blame for a defeat. His candidate for hi: 
party’s nomination in Maine was an obscure young man 
called Jones who had been on the staff of Senator Brewster 
and was passed on to Senator Potter, who did not take long 
to find Mr Jones out and get rid of him. Mr McCarthy 
took him to Maine and presented him to the electorate, but 
the Senator was unable, owing to his recent pressing engag¢- 
ment with congressional investigators in Washington, 10 
return and help Mr Jones in the primary. 

In the last few weeks it had been apparent that Mr: 
Smith was not in any danger and latterly the estimates were 
that she would win by about 3 to 1. However, she won 
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by nore than § to 1, to the joy of those who were convinced 
. Senator McCarthy’s daily display, on nationwide tele- 
in, of those aspects of his character and methods that 
> only too familiar in Washington would have its political 
ct. It is too early yet to say that Mr McCarthy’s bluff 
been called forever and that the blackmail will never 
k again, even on the faint of heart. But the Republican 
nal Committee has begun to shy away from him, 
itor Ferguson has announced that he does not want his 
in Michigan and the Republicans in Minnesota have 
jed that their chance of beating the Democratic Senator 
iphrey will not be helped by McCarthyite intervention. 

at least, the televised hearings have accomplished. 
| these are signs of returning sanity ; but complete 
recovery should not be expected too quickly. Even if the 
McCarthy virus were to be got rid of tomorrow there would 
have to be a long period of convalescence. The poison could 
probably have been eliminated in the early stages, if Mr 
Lodge had had the courage to sign the majority report in 
_and destroyed in 19§2, if President Eisenhower, reject- 
he advice of the astute politicians in his suite and listen- 
) his own instincts, had withheld his support from 
rt McCarthy. Equally the poison could-have been 
-d if Mr Eisenhower had understood, at any time 
first year in office, that McCarthyism was the 
| orderly government and not only of the Demo- 
But now it has got into the blood stream of the 
tration. The Senator from Wisconsin may 
car within a reasonable time—he has clearly passed 
‘ak of his power—but it will not be possible to say 
2 disease has run its course until the President himself 
positive steps to repair the damage that is still being 
to the government by over-drastic official efforts to 
> that all civil servants meet the McCarthy standards 

curity. 


Foreign Aid’s Good Start 


I R a time last week it looked as if Mr Eden’s miscon- 
strued suggestion of a “ Locarno ” for South-East Asia 

it undo the good done by President Eisenhower’s 

-ial appeal to Congress on behalf of this year’s foreign 
Bill. It was reported to the House from the Foreign 
\tairs Committee not in the shrunken condition of previous 
rs, but containing almost the full amount of the Presi- 
it’s request-—$3.4 billion, of which two-thirds is to go 

to the Far East and four-fifths to military purposes. But 

\ir Eden’s speech, aggravating the general dissatisfaction 
with the uncertainty about Indo-China, revived the demand, 
aiteady defeated in committee, that this year's foreign aid 
-gislation should be postponed until the whole international 

uation and its bearing on American policy had been 
ippraised. 

_In the end, however, a Bill authorising the expenditure 
“: $3.3 billion, only $109 million less than originally 
‘cquested, was approved by the House by 260 votes to 125, 
with the addition of an amendment warning allied countries 
‘iat American aid might be cut off if they entered into 
non-aggression pacts which acquiesced in Communist 
control over any definite part of Asia. The President does 
uot consider that this will hamper the foreign aid pro- 
yramme in any way, and the other warning to America’s 
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allies contained in the Bill was inserted with the Administra- 
tion’s tacit approval. This is the ban, directed at France 
and Italy, on military. aid to countries failing to ratify the 
European defence treaty, unless a satisfactory alternative 
is worked out. 

The only important change made in the Bill, eliminating 
$75 million intended for the purchase of aircraft in the 
United Kingdom under the offshore procurement pro- 
gramme, is not, as it might seem, directed at Britain but 
reflects inevitable concern at the prospect of mounting 
unemployment in the American aircraft industry. The 
House also insisted on a definite allocation of counterpart 
funds for the purchase of surplus American agricultural 
commodities—the Administration had wished to be left 
free in this respect—and specified that a higher. proportion 
of aid than the Administration had suggested should be in 
the form of loans. The Bill now goes to the Senate, where 
the Foreign Relations Committee has been waiting for the’ 
House to make up its mind ; after that both houses will 
still have to appropriate the actual funds for the programme. 


Security Risk in Reverse? 


HE Atomic Energy Commission, by four votes to one, 

has upheld the decision of its special board of inquiry 
that Dr Robert Oppenheimer, the atomic scientist, is a 
security risk unfit to be trusted with atomic secrets becatise 
of his imprudent and continued association with known 
Communists. No opinion was expressed this time on Dr 
Oppenheimer’s ‘ loyalty, which the special board had 
specifically endorsed. Nor did ‘the commission divide, 
as it had been thought it might, on the political 
lines that reporters and Congressmen, with little encourage- 
ment from the commissioners themselves, have recently 
been drawing in what is supposed to be an independent 
body above politics. 

In the commission, as on the special board, it was the 
scientific representative, in this case Dr Henry Smyth, who 
disagreed with the majority ; he believes that the United 
States should continue to employ Dr Oppenheimer. Dr 
Smyth’s view is that, given Dr Oppenheimer’s fine record 
of service and the absence of any new evidence against him, 
there is no reason to think that, either intentionally or 
unintentionally, he might reveal secret information to 
unsuitable persons. This opinion is shared by the great 
majority of American scientists, particularly in the atomic 
field ; they are intensely disturbed and angry at the rejection 
of their distinguished colleague, although among them are 
also to be found some of the personal enemies on whom 
his friends lay much of the responsibility for the present 
unhappy situation. 

The shock to the scientific world originally came mainiy 
from the suggestion, in the report of the special board, 
that Dr Oppenheimer was being censured for having failed 
to show enthusiasm for the hydrogen bomb, an undertaking 


‘of which he had disapproved on moral as well as scientific 


grounds. The commissioners, however, deny that their 
decision was influenced by his opposition to this project. 
Even though they may thus have quietened fears that the 
freedom of the scientific conscience is being directly 
menaced, the question still remains whether, by their rigid 
interpretation of the limited principles of atomic security, 
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they are not threatening the wider security of their country 
as a whole far more seriously than Dr Oppenheimer could 
ever have done. 

Can the United States, in fact, afford to dispense 
with the services of the man whom Dr Smyth has 
called one of the most knowledgeable and lucid physicists 
in the country ? Furthermore, can it afford to dispense 
with the services of those other atomic scientists whose zeal 
for their work has, rightly or wrongly, been damped by 
what they consider to be the unrealistic standards applied 
in Dr Oppenheimer’s case? They may well hesitate to 
renew their contracts with the AEC, just as many promising 
young scientists may now prefer to seek employment else- 
where. As Mr John McCloy, one of the many prominent 
men who testified on behalf of Dr Oppenheimer, put it 

there is a security risk in reverse. ... We are only secure if 

we have the best brains and the best reach of mind in this 
field. If the impression is prevalent that scientists have to 
work under such great restrictions and perhaps great 
suspicion in the United States, we may lose the next step 
in this field, which I think would be very dangerous for us. 


Setback for Steel 


EGOTIATIONS between the United Steelworkers’ 

Union and the United States Steel Corporation, 
which assumed a more belligerent tone last week, ended 
peaceably on the last day of the old wage contract. Under 
the new agreement, workers in the basic steel industry will 
get a wage increase of five cents an hour and improved 
pension and insurance benefits which have been variously 
estimated to be worth an extra three to five cents an hour. 
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Since the union was careful to conceal the actual figures, it 
is not generally known how far it has had to climb down 
from its original demands. The employers, for their part, 
have certainly gone well above their earlier offer of an 
increase in wages and benefits which together would have 
been less than five cents ; the union rejected this offer last 
week and thus provoked talk of another steel strike. The 
increase in hourly rates will go some way to restore the level 
of earnings in the industry which have been substantially 
reduced by cuts in the number of hours worked ; in return 
the union has apparently dropped its demand for a guaran- 
teed annual wage. 

With the bargaining cards stacked largely against him, 
the new wage contract represents a personal victory for Mr 
David McDonald, the union’s president, and one which 
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should certainly enable him to look his rival president of 
the United Automobile Workers—Mr Walter Reuther— 
straight in the eye. The pension and insurance schemes in 
the two industries will now be more or less on an equal 
footing, and the total gain to steel workers is greater than 
the five cents “ productivity ” gain automatically awarded 
this year to the automobile workers. Whether or not the 
employers intended it, the setthement will increase Mr 
McDonald’s prestige within the labour movement. 

Several other large steel firms have already followed the 
lead set by US Steel and have concluded similar wage 
contracts. To the industry as a whole, higher labour costs 
at this juncture must inevitably be embarrassing. In 
previous years, wage concessions have been followed by 
price increases, and a rise in steel prices of about $3 a ton is 
now expected. Such a step would, however, be most 
unpopular with the steel-consuming industries, and 
with production still running at little more than 70 per cent 
of capacity, the steel companies can hardly enjoy alienating 
their customers. 


Pink Shirts and Plaid Shorts 


[FROM A FASHION OBSERVER] 


VER since the nineteen-twenties, when President 

Coolidge permitted himself to be photographed in 
a thin smile and an Indian war bonnet, the legendary 
reluctance of the American male to accept sumptuary 
change has been crumbling. It is true that progress in 
this field has not been steady (except perhaps in the bril- 
liance of neckwear). While President Truman’s example 
encouraged the sale of brightly patterned sports shirts, 
President Eisenhower is at least as conservative in his 
golfing clothes as was President Roosevelt in his yachting 
outfit. Yet steady or not, the progress has continued. Not 
only have all three leaders shown a love for informality 
in dress that would have shocked President Cleveland, but 
in showing it each has also encouraged change. Almost 
every masculine wardrobe in the land now carries some 
version of the new battle jacket which characterised Mr 
Eisenhower when he was a General. 

This trend toward informality, begun with the first 
World War and continued after the second, has created 
problems for the men’s garment industry. In general men’s 
clothes are not so much tailored in the United States as 
they are manufactured, and the pressure, as in all mass 
production, is for sales. It is no answer to sell only business 
clothes—men do not need enough of them to keep the 
factories busy. Nor are dress clothes any longer an 
adequate supplement: where a gentleman of standing used 
to equip himself with at least three complete dress costuni¢s 
in addition to business clothes, tweeds and white flannc!s, 
the resistance to such fashion tyranny has stiffened notably. 
Formal morning dress has almost vanished, even from ‘he 
Supreme Court and the halls of Congress. To formal 
evening dress men show so much antipathy that theatre, 
concert and even opera goers look almost like morning 
travellers on the underground. 

Faced with this rebellion, and its effect on salés, the 
makers and purveyors of men’s wear have taken to three 
main forms of attack. In the first place they seek by educa- 
tional campaigns to lure the male into what they conceive 
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to be his sartorial duty to himself, his family, his job and 
his associates. In the second place, they attempt to introduce 
variety into his conservative business clothes, without at 
the same time allowing him too much leeway for fantasy ; 
ihe New York Times on its leading business page recently 
observed that pink will be a favourite autumn shade for 
shirts, while Business Week assures its readers that by next 
autumi “ the well-dressed executive may be wearing a fancy 
silk brocade vest instead of a tattersall,” although his sport 
jackets should be “fairly subdued.” In the third place, 
and despite the evidence of this latter warning, the industry 
4s a whole encourages the use of the spectacular and the 
bizarre in leisure hours, perhaps out of an altruistic desire 
to put colour into drab lives, perhaps in the hope that 
nen will tire of a pattern of hula dancers more quickly 
than of the smell of peat and heather. 


* 


The educational campaign appears in advertisements, 
and in such news columns as are designed to serve them. 
The field is more limited than that which the women’s 
garment industry enjoys; in place of a dozen leading 
women’s fashion magazines, men have only one, and that 
one is more famous for being wittily salacious than for 
iis fashion news. Few newspapers carry a men’s fashion 
page although some of the more popular carry a column ; 
publicity therefore tends to meed a certain shock value 
1 order to do its work. Thus the summer fashion show 
yr business men, recently held at a luncheon meeting of 
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the New York Sales Executives Club, won for itself half 
a page in the Herald Tribune. It had the comic value of a 
parody on the familiar feminine fashion show, but combined 
this with a sense of solid effort. .A sixteen-man team of live 
executive officials from famous corporations paraded down 
the fashion runway to show their peers what the well- 
dressed business man was supposed to wear in and out 
of the office. Where feminine models are visually glamorous, 
these were presumably pace-setters because of their jobs 
rather than their looks. Two were presidents of companies, 
four vice-presidents, five managers and the rest chosen 
from among treasurers, editors, printers and buyers. Tartan 
swimming trunks adorned an executive from Lever 
Brothers, a treasurer of the Johns Manvile company filled 
a denim gardening outfit, a Ford Motor executive wore 
charcoal silk shantung. But even here no one suggested 
walking shorts for the office. 

Ever since last year, when four hot commuters on the 
New Haven Railroad decided that these were the right 
answer to New York’s summer temperatures, the question 
of the propriety of shorts in Wall Street has been raging, 
and now Business Week has predicted that “ this summer 
you'll see more walking shorts on executives "—but most 
of them will be dark grey. Even this attempt by one of the 
best-known journals to put the uncertain but ambitious 
businessman in advance of the fashion is unlikely to crowd 
Manhattan’s elevators with bony knees however long the 
present heat wave lasts, nor will New York streets blossom 
like rose gardens, however sure the fashion experts may be 
that pink will soon be the favourite colour for men’s 
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shirts. American executives may perhaps be given, and 
may even be ready to believe, more gratuitous and well- 
advertised advice on dress and other matters than are 
businessmen elsewhere. But that does not mean that many 
of them take the advice seriously enough to act upon it. 


Nationalism in Natural Gas 


HE Federal Power Commission has decided that it 

would not be doing its duty by the gas consumers of 
the Northwest, the last important area in the United States 
without the natural gas that is so much cheaper than the 
manufactured product, if it allowed them to be supplied 
exclusively from a foreign source. It has therefore authorised 
the Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corporation to bring gas 
1,466 miles from the San Juan basin in New Mexico and 
has turned down the applications of the Westcoast Trans- 
mission Company and Trans-Northwest Gas Inc. ; both of 
these companies would have picked up gas at the Canadian 
border from the Peace River field, only 930 miles away.* 
The Pacific Northwest scheme has, however, also certain 
economic advantages over the rival projects. On its way to 
the growing industrial centres of Oregon and Washington, 
the pipeline would pass through Colorado, Utah, Wyoming 
and Idaho and the incidental availability of cheap fuel might 
encourage industrial development in these backward areas ; 


already a spur line 
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from Rock Springs 
to Denver has been 
authorised. 

Similar advan- 
tages would have 
accrued to British 
Columbia and 
Alberta had the 
FPC been ready to 
approve the impor- 
tation of natural gas 
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mically sound pro- 
position to build a 
pipeline from the 
Peace River field to 
Vancouver unless it 
is also to serve the 
: _..| ich market over the 
ttl ™ border. But in its 

nationalistic attitude 
the FPC is only following Canadian examples. If the 
Canadian authorities had not been determined to save all 
the gas in southern Alberta for their own industrial develop- 
ment and had not put obstacles in the way of exports, the 
San Juan project might never have been considered. Now 
that Canada is seeking outlets for the surplus gas from the 
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* The Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corporation would bring 
natural gas from the San Juan fields to Bellingham, supplying 
some fifty cities on the way. The Westcoast Transmission Com- 
pany would run its pipeline 270 miles from Sumas to Portland, 
serving Only the western part of the area. Trans-Northwest Gas 
Inc. would pipe gas from Osoyoos to Wallace, serving eastern 
Washington and perhaps the atomic installations at Hanford. 
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new Peace River field, it is only justice, however rough, that 
the United States should decide to go ahead on its ow». 
Nevertheless there is still a chance that this narrow 
approach, so unsuitable between two such close neighbours 
and allies, may be reversed. The chairman of the FPC 
dissented from the majority because he held that the North- 
west could be served better and more cheaply by imported 
gas and that this offset any danger that supplies might be 
interrupted. He left the door ajar for reconsideration and, 
in any case, the decision will probably be appealed. 1/ the 
Canadian companies were prepared to take a gamble and 
bring gas to the United States border, sooner of later there 
would almost certainly be a market for it—sooner, prob bly, 
if they got there before the Pacific Northwestern pip¢!ine, 
which cannot possibly begin service before the end of ext 
year. There have always been doubts, although the | PC 
seems to have decided that they are unjustified at present, 
about the adequacy of the San Juan gas supply to the needs 
of the Northwest. And California, which regards the San 
Juan basin as its reserve for the future, is likely to join 
Canadian interests in protest against the FPC’s decision 


Abundant Petrol 


HE Texas Roalroad Commission, the most important 

oil conservation authority in the United States, has 
cut the “allowable” production of Texas crude oil for 
July by 190,000 barrels a day, thus reversing the small 
benefit given to Crude oil producers in June. Of greater 
concern to the industry, however, are the stocks of refined 
petrol which, at 171 million barrels on June 11th, were 
15 per cent higher than a year ago. 

The single cause of the abnormal increase in stocks is 
simply that too much petrol has been produced. This 
was already evident last summer when petrol stocks failed 
to show the usual seasonal decline, and they have been 
excessive ever since. In the first place, too much crude 
oil has been run to the refinery stills. With a million barrels 
a day of excess refining capacity—much of it new and 
encouraged by the government as a defence reserve— 
refiners can hardly be blamed for using it whenever they 
can get the crude oil. Secondly, although demand for fucl 
oil and distillate has fallen sharply below expectations this 
year, owing largely to the decline in industrial activity, 
the industry has succeeded in working off most of these 
excess stocks. However, it has done this not by reducing 
crude runs but by minimising the output of heavy products 
—thus producing a correspondingly greater amount of 
petrol. : 

Petrol sales have been slightly above corresponding 
figures for last year, ‘but have been below the trades 
expectations of a § per cent gain on 1953. The overpro- 
duction of petrol has been accompanied by more intensi\¢ 
competition between different qualities. It has also encour- 
aged local retail price wars and, even where retail pric:s 
have been maintained, it has reduced the refiner’s margi9 
on petrol to one of the lowest points reached in the last 
twenty years. On the Gulf Coast, petrol prices are being 
quoted at around 10 cents a gallon ; a year ago, when cruc'* 
oil prices. were advanced by 25 cents a barrel, petro! 
prices jumped by one cent to nearly 12 cents a gallon. 
This gives some indication. of ‘the “squeeze” to whic! 
independent refiners, who cannot offset refining losses with 
profits elsewhere, have been subjected. _ 
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SUPER COMFORT, SUPER SPEED, SUPER LUXURY 


Now you can fly to 
Ganada by TCA 
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ONLY SUPER CONSTELLATION SERVICE 
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Gossamer Strength 


IN MARCH 1941, a chemist working in a Lancashire laboratory 
touched a mass of molten plastic with a glass rod. As he drew 
the rod away, the effect he had hoped for occurred. A shining, 
gossamer filament was formed, which hardened in the cool air. 
This filament—now known as ‘Terylene’—will soon be of the 
utmost value to Britain, for with it can be made new and 
wonderful fabrics of every kind; suitings, dress materials, and 
underwear that are at once strong, light and easy to wash, yet 
warm and soft. “Terylene’ is also being developed for heavy 
industrial fabrics and ropes, offering outstanding advantages in 
efficiency and economy. The immense task of developing 
*Terylene’ from a chemist’s experiment to a fully-fledged fibre 
in full-scale production has been undertaken by I.C.I. Already 
the work of evaluation and development has cost {4,000,000 
while more than {10,000,000 is being spent on the first full- 
scale manufacturing plant now being built at I.C.L’s Wilton 
Works in North Yorkshire. This plant is planned to be com- 
pleted before the end of 1954 and to come into production at 
the beginning of 1955, but during 1953, I.C.I. decided—such 
was its faith in the future of “Terylene’—to double the size ot 
this plant and to establish a new Fibres Headquarters making 
the total investment in “Terylene’ nearly £20,000,000. 

Today, the “Terylene’ that reaches the shops is being manu- 
factured by a large pilot plant at Fleetwood, on the Lancashire 
coast. Already the new fibre has proved its worth, and “Terylene’ 
shirts, socks, underwear, dress materials and sewing thread are 
soon sold out to an eager public whenever they appear. When 
‘Terylene’ is in large scale production in 1955 it will give a 


great opportunity to the British textile industry. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited a i 
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MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


The Eland is a propeller-turbine aero-engine designed for use 
with a single rotation propeller. It is light in relation to its 
power and its fuel consumption is extremely low. The small 
cowled diameter of the Eland (36” for 3,000 e.h.p.) gives it 
a very high aerodynamic efficiency. 
All these factors make the Eland an engine of 
unusual interest to operators, and a fine example of the 
Napier principle: more power at lower cost. 
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Weddings in the Air 


T the end of May President Eisenhower gave his 
[ approval, as a guide for future action in connection 
with civil aviation, to a government report which said in 
effect that in the air one could live more profitably than 
two and that the best way to achieve the much-desired 
elimination of subsidies for airlines would be to encourage 
them to unite. If the Civil Aeronautics Board adheres to 
this policy, there seem likely to be some shotgun weddings 
before long. For in the main the domestic trunk airlines 
have outgrown the need for subsidies, and it is only the 
branch and local lines that cannot operate without them. 
The remedy proposed is that the trunk lines should take 
over and run these “ feeder ” lines without subsidy, making 
up the losses out of their profits on their present operations. 
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To Mexico 


This is not a proposition that would appeal to share- 
holders at any time and at present airline prospects are 
not bright. Profits have been falling and the CAB has 
retused to allow a general increase in basic fares to be 
considered as yet, arguing that airline facilities have 
expanded faster than traffic and that higher fares would 
widen what should only be a temporary gap between 
passengers and equipment, between revenues and costs. Nor 
will the smaller lines sacrifice their independence gladly ; 
the government report is already being criticised as another 
example of the Republican affection for big business and as 
an attack on the virtue of competition. 

The CAB has in fact been fostering airline mergers as an 
alternative to subsidies for_some time ; two schemes in 
particular have been under consideration lately. Colonial 
Airlines, linking Montreal, New York and Bermuda, is the 
Most important domestic service still requiring subsidy, and 
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there is little doubt that the need for this could be eliminated 
if the traffic on the line could be increased by directly con- 
necting Montreal with Washington and the popular Florida 
resorts. This, as the map shows, explains why Eastern Air 
Lines and National Airlines have been competing for the 
willing hand of Colonial ; the’ CAB is backing National’s 
suit on the grounds that the Eastern proposal is not strictly 
legal. Another merger that the CAB itself has suggested, 
in order to reduce competition and thus the amount of 
subsidy needed on the Latin American services, is between 
Braniff Airways’ international line and Pan-American Grace 
Airways, but this has not yet been satisfactorily arranged. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Senate has rejected the Democratic attempt to give 


the President his foreign economic policy in spite of himself 
and has approved, as the House had already done, a one- 
year extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act in 
order that Congress may have more time to study the 
recommendations in the report of the Randall Commission. 
Disappointing as is this further postponement, it is at least 
better than last year when the President had to promise not 
to negotiate any new agreements in order to get the Act 
extended at all. 


* 


The Republicans are at last once again the majority party 
in the Senate in fact as well as in name ; since Senator Taft’s 
death last year they had been in a minority of one but now 
the vacancy caused by the suicide of the Democratic Senator 
Hunt has been filled by the Republican Governor of 
Wyoming with, as was to be expected, a member of his own 
party, Mr E. D. Crippa, a banker. The Senate is now com- 
posed of 48 Republicans, 47 Democrats and one 
Independent. 


* 


A congressional subcommittee appointed to examine the 
adequacy of the Government’s economic statistics is con- 
sulting with the President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
and the Bureau of the Budget on the aims and current status 
of federal statistical programmes. Some government officials 
feel that much of their statistical information is unreliable 
because of the small sample that is used and the failure to 
get reports from a sufficient percentage of the sample forms 
that are sent out. These faults are particularly noticeable 
in the figures for business inventories, sales and orders 
to which so much importance has recently been attached. 


* 


A nationwide. survey conducted by the Psychological 
Corporation reveals that approximately 60 per cent of 
employed Americans now have daily coffee breaks at their 
place of work ; this is 10 per cent more than in 1950 which 
shows how this British habit is spreading in the English- 
speaking world. The average person drinks two and a 
half cups of coffee a day but 25 per cent of those interviewed 
drank four or more cups a day. 
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The World Overseas 





Over-Confidence in Turkey 


HE first two months of the Democrat Party’s new 
tenure of office in Turkey have been disappointing. 
Mr Menderes’s government found itself returned to power 
with an overwhelming majority and with the comforting 
assurance that it was firmly in the saddle for another four 
years. Tempers had run high during and before the 
election campaign and it was reasonable to hope that with 
its new-found strength and stability the government would 
help to create a less emotional political atmosphere by 
treating its opponents with more tolerance and moderation. 
It should also have found the self-confidence needed to 
initiate the radical and probably unpopular measures needed 
to solve the country’s urgent economic problems. 

These hopes have not so far been realised. Political 
strife, far from being stilled has been, if anything, exacer- 
bated. The Prime Minister saw fit to devote as much as 
two-fifths of his statement to the Grand National Assembly 
on May 24th to attacks on an opposition which had shrunk 
to only § per cent of all members of parliament. More- 
over the government immediately introduced into parlia- 
ment a series of controversial political measures ; in par- 
ticular the electoral law is being amended to, exclude 
voting lists containing independents and candidates from 
more than one party (a device by which the Republican 
People’s party tried to improve its chances in the last 
elections) and prohibiting state employees from any political 
activity. Whatever the intrinsic merit of all these measures 
—and the exclusion of civil servants from politics has much 
to. commend it—the opposition is convinced that they 
have been introduced purely in order to strengthen the 
Democrats’ already immensely strong political position. 
Whether or not these suspicions are justified, the govern- 
ment’s action has not created a good impression ; it would 
have done better to leave such controversial measures on 
one side for the time being and concentrate on the country’s 
urgent economic problems. 

The threat of serious inflation that has been hanging 
over Turkey for months past is now much more than a 
threat ; there are reports of recurrent shortages and heavy 
hoarding of essential foodstuffs. The balance of payments 
position is not improving; in spite of stricter import 
controls, the trade deficic was larger in the first quarter of 
this year than in the corresponding period of 1953. More- 
over, the recent visit of Mr Menderes to the United 
States does not seem-.to have been an unqualified success. 
Although he obtained a substantial increase in military aid 
from the Americans, his hopes of getting a large loan for 
economic development were dashed ; and Turkey is likely 
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to get a slightly smaller slice of American economic aid in 
the next fiscal year than in the present one. 

Mr Menderes did not know what would come o/ his 
American visit when he announced his government’s pro- 
gramme to the National Assembly. All the same his 
attitude to the economic situation was strangely smug. He 
said that he had no new programme to present ; the govern- 
ment would simply carry on with its old programme which 
had been enthusiastically endorsed by the electorate. His 
speech was more a survey of past achievements than a c!ear- 
cut and positive plan to meet present difficulties. Yet if 
the stability of the Turkish economy is to be restored it is 
difficult to see how new and unpopular measures can be 
indefinitely avoided. The price of wheat, Turkey’s most 
important export item during the last two years, has been 
falling on world markets. A reduction in the prices paid 
for cereals by the government purchasing agency (Toprak 
Office) would bring Turkish prices more in line with world 
prices and decrease the internal pressures on the domes! 
market. But Mr Menderes spoke in one breath of his 
government’s desire to adjust Turkish agricultural prices 
to world prices, and in the next said that one of its main 
principles was not to reduce wheat prices. 

The price schedule for agricultural products ‘or 
1954-55 gives price premiums to those cereals most in 
demand on foreign markets. In theory this is reasonab'c ; 
but in this case it is unfortunate that the schedule should 
increase the average purchase price of cereals and thus 
unjustifiably increase the purchasing power of the peasanis. 
The cost of wheat to the Toprak Office is about twice as 
much as the sale price (about 5.5 kurus for storage, trans- 
port, etc., must be added to the purchase price of 30 kurus 
a kilo for wheat and the export price last year was about 
20 kurus). So far the cost of this subsidy to producers 52: 
not come out of the budget but has been provided »y 
discounting the Toprak Office’s bills with the Central 
Bank. The government could put an end to this inflation." 
practice ; but it shows no sign of doing so. 

If the income of the peasants is not to be control! 
through a more realistic price policy, the government !' 
the alternative of resorting to fiscal measures and cre 
control. Agricultural incomes, which constitute abo: 
60 per cent of the national income, are exempt from incom: 
tax. There is here an important potential source of adc'- 
tional revenue for the Government as well as a device b) 
which to control excessive demands on the economy. \\" 
Menderes’s tax proposals included a promise to “ modiiy 
and improve” the income tax ; but it remains to-be sce” 
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whether by this or any other means the government will 
find the courage to tax at least the richer farmers. Nor 
is there any indication that the over-abundant supply of 
cultural credits is to be more strictly controlled. 
rhe Turkish government, in fact, shows disappointingly 
few signs of realising that it ought to cut its coat according 
ts cloth. On the contrary, according to Mr Menderes, 
industrial and agricultural development is to be accelerated ; 
the programme of capi‘al investment, to be financed through 
foreign medium and long-term credits, is to be given “a 
larger scope and greater speed.” It does not look as if 
the government has adopted the prudent policy of confining 
investment to the projects already started and postponing 
other plans to a better day ; nor is there much sign that 
it realises that Turkey’s limited resources for investment 
make it essential~to produce a co-ordinated investment 
programme with a-careful list of priorities. 
| is clear that the Turkish government is unjustifiably 
complacent about the dangers ahead and unnecessarily 
pusillanimous about measures that should be taken without 
further delay. Both in the economic and political fields, 
coming months will offer a real test of the wisdom 
nd courage Of Mr Menderes and his colleagues. 


Light on Disarmament 


‘THE five-power talks held at Lancaster House in London 

| between May 13th and June 22nd brought the world 
no nearer to the day when genuine disarmament will 
become possible. But the talks did achieve three useful 
things. They crystallised the real issues involved, which 
had become rather obscure in the course of the many 
months since the earlier United Nations debates on dis- 
armament ground to a standstill. They led to the joint 
presentation by Britain and France of a new scheme for 
the execution of a world disarmament programme ; and 
they revealed very clearly how rigid and sterile a position 
the new Soviet government is maintaining on armaments, 
just as its predecessor did. 

Mr Malik, indeed, gave the impression that he had no 
powers to negotiate seriously at all. He would not even 
agree that it was worth discussing any detailed proposals 
until his own government’s first point had been accepted . 
aiid since this point was a demand for an unsupervised 
prohibition of the use of nuclear weapons, it was not 
accepted, For the rest, the Soviet terms were a sadly 
recognisable collection, including the liquidation of all 
parties’ bases on the territory of other states (that is, the 
>xtinction of Nato), the reduction -by one-third of all 
parties’ forces and military budgets (that is, the maintenance 
of the relative superiority of the larger armies), and the 
rejection of any international control organ that would 

interfere in the domestic affairs of states.” 

The gulf that remains between the two viewpoints on 
‘us vital question of international control emerges clearly 
when this. Soviet position is compared with the working 
paper that was submitted to the conference by the United 
»tates, and broadly approved by the British, Canadian and 
‘rench delegates, This proposed that the control organ 
should be empowered to station inspectors permanently 
‘2 any country to ensure continuous verification of each 
sovernment’s reports about its armaments, and to carry 
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out field inspections and aerial surveys where clandestine 
activity was suspected. The control organ “ should inter- 
fere as little as necessary with the economic plans and 
private, corporate and state relationships in the several 
countries.” 

The western governments have, in fact, moved a fair 
distance in order to make their plans more acceptable to 
the Russians. The Baruch plan’s provisions for inter- 
national ownership of all atomic plant are no longer 
pressed, The suggestion, originally made by France, that 
the first vital step must be a verified census of all arms 
and forces has been dropped. And the Anglo-French pro- 
posals tabled on June 11th include a new timetable for the 
various steps that need to be taken, which is closer to the 
Soviet terms than anything that preceded it. 

The Anglo-French plan suggests that the five powers in 
conference should regard themselves as forbidden the use 
of nuclear weapons except in defence against aggression. 
A disarmament treaty should extend this prohibition to all 
signatories. Then, as the next step, a control organ should 
be set up; and as soon as it is able to enforce them, the 
following measures should be taken: limitation of military 
manpower to the levels of last New Year, and limitation 
of all defence expenditure to 1953 levels. Next, once the 
organ is able to take a further step, one-half of the reduc- 
tions of conventional arms that are agreed shall be carried 
out, and manufacture of nuclear weapons shall cease. 
Next would follow total elimination of nuclear and other 
specified weapons, and the second half of the reductions 
of conventional arms. 

Adequate powers for the international control organ are 
the heart of the matter in the eyes of the western powers. 
But, as Mr Selwyn Lloyd told the House of Commons on 
Monday, the Soviet government is still unwilling that the 
organ should be in a position to do its work before the 
proposed prohibitions and reductions take effect. That 
comes dangerously near to an open admission by the 
Russians that the prohibition they champion is not to be 
a genuine one. 


Australia Still in Balance 


HERE is nothing in the rumour that Australia’s balance 

of payments is getting out of hand again. Certainly 

it is improbable, to say the least, that the Federal govern- 

ment contemplates restoring import restrictions in October. 

In fact there is mounting pressure in Australia to get import 

controls removed altogether. Only last Monday the con- 

sultative committee which advises the government on these 

matters passed a resolution calling for an early end to non- 

dollar and non-Japanese restrictions. This view is likely to 
have weight in Canberra. 

While it is true that imports have been rising since 
controls were partially lifted last October and again in April, 
there is nothing at present that indicates anything more 
than a normal restocking process. Export earnings are 
seasonally down at this time of the year, and because of 
the difficulties of selling wheat in the world they may over 
the full year be rather lower than in the previous year. It 
remains to be seen, however, what will happen when the 
wool auctions start in August. But there is room for 
optimism, in spite of the threatened Russian boycott, in 
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view of the better turn of events in America, and the 
economic strength of the non-dollar world. While it is 
likely that a small deficit on current payments will occur 
in the current half-year, there is a satisfactory surplus of 
£135.2 million on visible trade account to the end of May. 

British traders. have good reason to fear the extreme 
fluctuations which in postwar years have marred Australia’s 
Overseas accounts ; but in the main they have been the 
victim of world-wide trends. Since the crisis two years 
ago Australia has gone a long way towards establishing a 
healthy foreign balance. Indeed, with exchange reserves the 
equivalent of nearly a year’s average imports the Australian 
counts among one of the world’s stronger currencies. But 
in postwar years export earnings have increasingly become 
dependent on a narrower range of commodities ; wool, for 
instance, now accounts for more than 50 per cent of 
Australia’s export earnings as against only 37 per cent 
immediately before the war. There is, therefore, a need to 
hold a higher reserve ratio than in most other countries. 

Some interesting facts about Australian manufacturing 
industry, which has often been the target of overseas 
criticism on account of its high costs of production, have 
been revealed in the latest six-monthly study made by the 
Federal Division of Industrial Development in Melbourne. 
Output from Australia’s factories has been running at a 
higher level than ever before, probably some six to nine 
per cent higher than a year ago. Employment is also at 
record levels, and according to the authors there has been 
“a substantial and encouraging improvement” in produc- 
tivity, estimated to be as much as five to ten per cent 
higher than in the previous year. Despite these cheerful 
indications the Division believes that there might be danger 
from two sectors. On the one hand imports, which have 
been rising with greater liberalisation, together with the 
high domestic output “ might temporarily exceed the level 
of consumer purchases.” Thus there is some danger of 
an inventory recession on the American model later in the 
year. On the other hand production must fast be reaching 
the ceiling set by limited labour resources, especially of 
skilled labour. These facts reinforce the need to pursue the 
cautious policy of building Australia’s foreign exchange 
reserves to meet any eventuality. 


Leadership in New China—lll 
The Economic Planners 


F the five members of the Politburo of the Chinese 
Communist Party who are concurrently members of 

the Central Committee Secretariat only one is closely con- 
cerned with economic affairs. This is Ch’en Yun, who heads 
the All-China Federation of Labour, is chairman of the 
Financial and Economic Affairs Committee, which is a 
branch of the Government Administration Council, and a 
member of the State Planning Committee. Other members 
of the CCP Politburo on the State Planning Committee are 
Kao Kang, who is chairman of it, P’eng Teh-huai and P’eng 
Chen. It must be assumed that the broad lines of economic 
policy are discussed and decided at meetings of the Polit- 
buro, especially when political considerations are involved, 
but within the bare outline details are left to be filled in by 
individuals who are regarded as the party’s economic 
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experts, with the assistance at lower levels of responsibility 
of specialists not belonging to the party at all. 

It is not quite clear where the line of division is supposed 
to be drawn between the respective spheres of the State 
Planning Committee and the Financial and Economic Affairs 
Committee. The former, however, is undoubtedly the inore 
important body, and is apparently charged with formulating 
the general economic plan, while the Fimancial and 
Economic Affairs Committee grapples with the current 
administrative problems. In addition to these committees 
there are a number of “ ministers ” under the Government 
Administration Council dealing with various sections of 
the economic field—ministries of heavy industry, fuel 
industry, textile industry, machinery and so forth—who for 
the most part should be considered as civil service heads of 
departments carrying out instructions from the committees 
set over them. 

The principal exception to the general unimportance 
of “ministers” is Teng Hsiao-p’ing, the minister of 
finance, who is himself a member of both the State 
Planning Committee and the Committee of Financial 
and Economic Affairs. Teng is a veteran of the Long 
March, but previously—like so many eminent Chinese Com- 
munists—was a student in France. His present position is 
one of considerable influence, but also an exceptionally 
dangerous one, for he is more likely than anyone else to be 
made a scapegoat if things go wrong. He is not a member 
of the Politburo, but has a place on the Revolutionary 
Military Committee, where he can get a hearing for his 
views on military expenditure. 


Machine-Age Romanticism 


The State Planning Committee has, of course, been 
created in accordance with Communist ideas of a planned 
economy and in imitation of Soviet practice, but even before 
the Communists came to power China was greatly addicted 
to paper projects of vast economic development ; Sun Yat- 
sen, in particular, was fond of drawing railway lines on 
maps to link up various parts of China without regard to 
mountain ranges and other such petty obstacles. Something 
of this machine-age romanticism still seems‘ to infect the 
planners of the People’s Republic, to judge from the 
grandiose schemes which have been proclaimed with so 
much propaganda boosting and then drastically revised or 
scrapped. The present tendency appears to be to set targets 
with greater consideration of the possibility of their fulfl- 
ment. 

The economic experts, however, have to cope wih 
a large element in the party which has no understanding 
of economic problems and is inclined to suspect deviation 
or sabotage if spectacular results are not immediatc!y 
forthcoming. Conflicts are bound to arise between those 
who wish to force the pace of industrialisation at the 
expense of current living standards. and those who advocate 
a more gradual expansion ; between those who want to 
extend the socialist sector of the economy as quickly 2s 
possible and those who are in favour of getting the 
maximum temporary production out of private capitalists 
and kulaks ; between those who want an absolute priority 
given te defence industries and those who urge the claims 
of civilian consumption and social services. There 2°¢ 
signs of conflicts over economic policy in China similar 
to those that have recently arisen in other Communist 
countries, but the general background in China bears mor¢ 
resemblance to the situation in Russia during the “ NEP” 
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period of 1921-28 than to that existing at present in the 
Soviet Union and its European orbit. 


In the midst of a company of leaders who have no con- 
nection at all with the industrial proletariat by social origin 
and very little through their political careers Ch’en Yun 
comes nearest to being a genuine representative of that 
working-class which in every Communist pronouncement 
is declared to be “leading” the Chinese revolution. His 
background is that of Shanghai labour politics, and he has 
had the special task of organising the support of the prole- 
tariat for a movement which by Marxist theory it should 
have created, but which has in fact obtained its leading 
cadres from the intelligentsia and the peasantry. The All- 
China Labour Federation is one of the pillars of the Com- 
munist regime, and its chief is an important figure. The 
position of Ch’en Yun may be compared to that held by 
Tomsky during the “ NEP” period in Russia. It may be 
noted, however, that he is not a member of the Revolu- 
tionary Military Committee, which means that he is 
excluded from a sphere of control in which other political 
leaders of the first rank participate. 


The armed forces are well represented on the State 
-lanning Committee by P’eng Teh-huai and Lin Piao, and 
to some extent by Kao Kang himself, who has held military 

mmmand, though his career has not been primarily that 

a soldier, The State Planning Committee has to decide 

the proportionate allocations of expenditure between 


CHINA’S STATE PLANNING COMMITTEE 
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* Also members of the CCP Politburo. 
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the competing claimants and Teng Hsiao-p’ing, as finance 
minister, has then to frame a budget accordingly. In the 
current budget defence as such receives only 21 per cent 
of the total, but 78 per cent of state capital investment 
goes to heavy industry, a great part of which is certainly 
intended to be “ strategic.” The special interests of heavy, 
industry are represented both by the chairman, Kao Kang, 
who has built up the Communist regime in Manchuria, 
the principal area of Chinese heavy industry, and by one 
of the vice-chairmen, Li Fu-ch’un, who, like Teng Hsiao- 
ping, is French educated, and has taken part as Kao 
Kang’s deputy in the postwar administration of Manchuria. 
A balancing element, however, is provided by another vice- 
chairman, Teng Tzu-hui, who was finance minister in 
the old Chinese Soviet Republic in South China and 
remained in Fukien after the move to the North-west ; his 
experience has been essentially that of the rural and small- 
town setting which still makes up most of China, and his 
iafluence—probably supported by Mao Tse-tung and Liu 
Shao-ch’i—may perhaps be seen in the tax concessions 
which the new budget makes to the Chinese peasants. 


(To be continued) 
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Old and New Locarno 


| Saga since Sir Winston Churchill used the word in his 
speech of May 11, 1953 (two months after Stalin’s 
death), “ Locarno ” has been bandied about in international 
parlance as a sort of password to international concord. 
Talk of “a Locarno” conjures up vague possibilities of a 
general guarantee by all the major powers; whose effect 
would be to reduce international tension and the danger 
of war. What exactly did the Treaty of Locarno do ? 

It was a treaty, signed on October 16, 1925, between five 
west European states: France, Belgium, Germany, Great 
Britain and Italy. Defeated Germany and victorious France 
accepted the postwar frontier between them fixed by the 
Treaty of Versailles ; Germany and Belgium also accepted 
their common frontier as fixed by that treaty. The same 
two pairs of Powers then undertook not to attack one 
another, to settle their disputes by peaceful means, and to 
respect the demilitarisation of the Rhineland. 

On the basis of these undertakings, all the contracting 
parties agreed that any allegation that the treaty had been 
violated should be referred to the Council of the League ; 
that the Council should, if it confirmed the allegation, notify 
all the other signatories ; and that these signatories would 
thereupon “ immediately come to the assistance of the Power 
against whom the act complained of is directed.” In a case 
of flagrant violation of the treaty this assistance was to be 
given as soon as the signatories had satisfied themselves that 
there had been unprovoked aggression, and without waiting 
for a decision by the Council of the League. 

The things to be noticed about this treaty are: 

1. It was a regional arrangement between states imme- 
djately concerned. 

2. The hard core of the agreement was a single and precise 
thing—the frontier, already defined by treaty, betweer 
Germany on the one hand and France and Belgium on the 
other. 

3. This simole and physical subject-matter was something 
which mattered a great deal to the three principal signatories 
and not much less to the other two. This frontier had been 
fought over for centuries ; it was an ever present reality 
and the consequences of crossing it were well known in 
western Europe. 

4. In Russia Locarno had, and still has, a meaning quite 
different from the meaning attached to it in the west. The 
treaty dealt only with Germany’s western frontier—not with 
the eastern, also redrawn under the Versailles Treaty. It 
was therefore stigmatised as a capitalist conspiracy preluding 
an invasion of the Soviet Union, While Locarno stood in 
the west for good neighbourliness, in the east it was a true 
blue rag to a red bull. 

5. In Germany there were, and are, many who regarded 
Locarno. as a masterly stroke by Stresemann, who secured 
at one blow a guarantee in the west and a free hand for 
treating on his own with the Russians. 


The Locarno Treaty was essentially an attempt to settle, 
or exorcise, a dispute between France and Germany with a 
British (not a Commonwealth) guarantee given to both. The 
method chosen was apt at the time because: 


1. The dispute was territorial and not ideological. A good 
neighbour pact is appropriate to a territorial dispute ; but it 
cannot strike at the root of the trouble when the dispute 
is an ideological one. 

2. A renewed Franco-German war would almost certainly 
begin with a crossing of the frontier ; it would not be caused 
by internal subversion or other activity. 
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3. The guarantors were sufficiently close to the scene to 
be intimately and obviously concerned. The maintenance 
of the Franco-German frontier really mattered to them and 
public opinion, as well as experts, realised this. 

4. There were thus good grounds for believing that the 
guarantors would honour their guarantee, at least as regards 
any violation of the frontier. So long as the general situa- 
tion remained what it was, there was nothing grotesque in 
the idea of Britain or Italy fighting in defence of either 
France or Germany. 

In the event, indeed, the Locarno Treaty was not 
destroyed by a crossing of the frontier, but by the German 
reoccupation of the demilitarised Rhineland in March, 1936. 
By that time neither Britain nor Italy was prepared to go 
to war over the violation of a provision which already seemed 
obsolete in many people’s eyes ; nor did France or Belgium 
call upon them to do so. In effect, the Locarno Treaty, 
having endured for a decade, was no longer adjusted to 
the changed situation. 


Italian Monarchist Collapse 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 
A* the moment, when the fifth Congress of the Chris- 
tian Democrat Congress has just been meeting in 
Naples, the Italian political situation is so complex, fluid 
and deceptive as to make analysis difficult and prophecy 
even more hazardous than usual. But most observers are 
agreed that the general trend is firmly in the direction of 
the elimination of the smaller parties and that the battle 
is now between the Communists and their Socialist allies 
on the one hand and, on the other, the Christian Democrats, 
who are swallowing up their actual and potential allies. 
The process is reflected in and hastened by the recent 
split in the Monarchist Party. The smaller group, under 
the leadership of the picturesque and wealthy Mayor of 
Naples, Signor Achille Lauro, will strengthen the slender 
parliamentary majority of the Scelba government by the 
votes of some ten deputies. This development has gener- 


ally been represented as brought about by the present: 


Centre Left government, which, it is suggested, made the 
fullest possible use of Signor Lauro’s vast fleet of merchant 
vessels to conclude a successful piece of horse trading with 
the colourful Mayor of Naples. Authoritative circles, how- 
ever, suggest that the initiative came from the Christian 
Democrat Right in an attempt to strengthen their position 
within the party and thus bring back the ascendancy they 
enjoyed under Signor Pella. 

But whatever the machinations which led to the split, 
the upshot must have disappointed the Right. For Signor 
Lauro brought over only a quarter of the Monarchists in 
parliament and came out with a platform hardly distin- 
guishable from Signor Scelba’s Left Centre formula. The 
days of an explicit opening to the Right are over and there 
has been a wild rush on the part of the conservatives to 
label themselves as centrists. 

But the most significant issue brought to the fore by 
the Lauro seccession has been the decline in the fortunes 
of the Monarchist Party. The split itself and the dirty 
linen washed on the occasion with a Mediterranean 
insouciance have merely helped the party on its way down- 
hill. The percentage of its votes at local elections is about 
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20 per cent below the figure for the general elections lag 
year. : 

The reasons for the debacle are many and varied, At the 
highest level there was the rivalry between Signor Lauro 
and his rival the ex-teacher Signor Covelli, and the former 
desired to cash in quickly on his bargaining position with 
the government. | But this haste was a sign of the genera 
decline in the party’s strength. In the last analysis the 
Monarchist party is collapsing because it is an anachronism 
and is rapidly ceasing to have a raison @étre. Kt has never 
played an organic part in the political life of the country, 
nor can it be said to have evolved a coherent policy. Its 
main strength lies in the agricultural and semi-feudal South, 
It includes such strange bedfellows as the big landowners, 
angered by the loss of part of their estates unde the 
agricultural reform schemes ; traditionally minded middle. 
class people, most of them vaguely discontented with the 
government which was felt to be more mindful of the 
interests of the North than was right and to be composed 
of corrupt and rather inefficient politicians ; lastly there 
are the underprivileged farm hands and urban sub- 
proletariat, who were won over by the attractions of the 
demagogic Lauro propaganda machine. 

It was only a matter of time before this ramsha kle 
conglomeration fell to pieces. The Communists and Nenni 
Socialists had been eating into the lower class reserves of 
the movement for some time, while the middle-class voters, 
following what seems to be a law in postwar Italian politics, 
have sought refuge against the growing Communist menace 
in the safer haven of the Christian Democrat Party. It was 
so in 1948 when, after the fall of Prague, there was a » ild 
stampede to return Signor De Gasperi as the surest bet 
against the imminent red peril. Now again, as the baro- 
meter of the local elections (mainly in the South) points 
steadily to the Left (the percentage of votes already cast 
for the Left is 5 per cent higher than at the general election 
last year) the shapeless opposition of the South is being 
transformed by a willingness to back the only party that 
has any chance of rallying the anti-Communist forces. One 
of the few things it is fairly safe to prophesy is that the 
percentage of Christian Democrat and Right wing voters 
will be round about 55, the constant figure since 1046. 
Where there is not an actual swing of yotes to the Christian 
Democrats, there is an alliance betwen the anti-Communist 
forces, with the Social Democrats and the Republicans, who 
are not strong in the South, remaining outside. : 

In fact, Signor De Gasperi’s tactics of forcing the Right 
to come to his party instead of the reverse have proved 
triumphantly successful. But as a further article will show, 
this victory is more apparent than real, 
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THE : 


NOTES FROM PAKISTAN 


Ticve notes are contributed by our correspondent 
in Karachi 
The Political Backdrop 


CLEARER impression of the Pakistan political scene 
A is obtained if attention is concentrated more on the 


diffe s than on the similarities between the parlia- 
mentary systems of Britain and this country.. The British 
left behind a system of democratic government but it is 


being fashioned and tempered by local genius. The trend 
in Pakistan appears to be more towards the French model 


than the English one, with a heavily weighted Centre 
party shading off to the religiously conservative Right and 
the liberal-minded Left. The party system as known in 


Britain and other parts of the Commonwealth does not 
really operate, and with party discipline almost non-existent, 
there are frequent, more or less serious, crises. At times 
it seems as if everybody is in the opposition. 

Immediately after partition, Mr Mohammad Ali Jinnah 
realised that the Muslim League, having gained its primary 
objective, meeded to be thoroughly reorganised and 
equipped to undertake its role as the major political party. 
But the catastrophe of the transmigrations in the Punjab 
and the tragic deterioration in communal relations led 
him to pgstpone action. After his death matters were 
allowed to drift until the verdict of the electorate in the 
East Pakistan elections swept the League into the political 
wilderness. Overnight the great party virtually disappeared. 

The lesson of East Bengal was that the League had 
lost touch with the people and reports from the Provinces 
of West Pakistan revealed the same tendency. It has 
therefore been decided to press forward with the rejuvena- 
tion and revitalisation of the whole League organisation. 
A nation-wide convention has been called for July 27th at 
Karachi to which some 5,000 political workers have been 
invited. The faéet that this is the first such convention to 
be held since the creation of Pakistan is 4 measure of the 
League’s neglect in putting its house in order and of its 
bland but unwarranted assumption that it would always be 
the mainspring of political power. From the League’s 
point of view the step has been taken not a moment too 
soon, for if the Constitution is adopted in about four 
months’ time as is expected, elections for the first national 
parliament as well as for all provincial assemblies will take 
place in about October, 1955. 

There are numerous political parties in opposition to 
the ! cague up and down the country but only one of these, 
the Awami League, presents any real challenge. The All- 
Pak:,:an Jinnah Awami League of which Mr H. S. Suhra- 
wary is the convene; has various sectors in Pakistan but 
no formal office bearers and no constitution ; the convener’s 
directives are all-powerful. The Jinnah Awami League 
*-nands a fair measure of support in Lahore and perhaps 


eo more im Peshawar where the Pir Manki of Sharif is 
the centre of its activities. The East Pakistan Awami 
League, whose President is Maulana Bashani, is not 
ae to the Jinnah Awami League and Maulana Bashani 


as been at pains to point out that he owes no allegiance 
to “ic Suhrawardy, Bashani recently carried a resolution 
0 celete the word “ Muslim ” from the title of his organisa- 


ton. His motives may be either an attempt to woo the 
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support of the Congress and Scheduled’ Casts seats, over 
fifty in number, or a desire to avoid the mental gymnastics 
of trying to reconcile a party of religious character with 
the dictates of “ the party line.” Of late the pronounce- 
ments of the Maulana have been heavily reminiscent of 
the only too familiar Moscow claptrap. 


* * * 


Slow Progress with the Constitution 
co business of Constitution-making is dragging along 
in the current “ sit to the finish” session of the Con- 
stituent Assembly which began on April 5th. The atmo- 
sphere in the chamber during the deliberations has been 
flat and unreal. The Congress members remain in their 
tents and maintain the boycott of the proceedings which 
they initiated last year, and the East Bengal Muslim League 
representatives seem only too conscious of the fact that their 
party was rejected out of hand at the recent elections. 
Furthermore the proceedings lack liveliness because 
decisions are taken at private meetings of the Muslim 
League parliamentary party and then presented to the house 
neatly packaged and ready for acceptance. 

Much, however, has been accomplished although two 
very stiff and steep glacis remain to be stormed—the place 
of the princely states in the constitution and the even more 
vexed question of the relationship of the centre to the pro- 
vinces. Both are now being discussed by the League party 
behind closed doors. Mr M. A. Gurmani, the Minister of 
States and Frontier Regions, has already stated that the 
Baluchistan States Union consisting of Kalat, Kharan, Las 
Bela and Makran are to be merged with Baluchistan, 
transforming it into the largest province in Pakistan, with 
188,458 square miles. This proposition is meeting with 
some opposition from the Khan of Kalat (although not 
apparently from the other rulers) but it is expected that a 
settlement will not prove very difficult. There appears to be 
considerable support for the view that a process which in 
time is inevitable should be anticipated and that Khairpur 
should now be merged with Sind, and Bahawalpur with the 
Punjab. Whatever the merits of the merger policy may be, 
negotiations with the rulers of these two states will certainly 
not be easy. 

The most intractable problem of all is section 6 of the 
Basic Principles Committee’s report which deals with the 
allocation of powers between the centre and the units. At 
the beginning of the session Mr Brohi, the Minister of Law, 
obtained the permission of the house to defer the considera- 
tion of this section because of the political upset in East 
Bengal. The United Front was swept to victory on a mani- 
festo which included the claim of maximum autonomy for 
East Pakistan in accordance with the Lahore resolution, with 
only the defence, currency, and foreign portfolios reserved 
for the centre. Parliamentary government in East Bengal 
may have been suspended but the vote remains. Since the 
Prime Minister, Mr Mohammed Ali, declined‘ to accept the 
resignation of the East Bengal sitting members of the East 
Bengal Legislative Assembly, headed by Mr Nurul Amin, 
the defeated chief minister, the East wing is still represented 
in the Assembly by the Muslim League party and, of course, 
the Congress members in absentia, A political problem of 
the utmost difficulty is thus presented. The present insta- 
bility and turbulence in provincial political life certainly 
does not suggest that any particular benefits might accrue 
from giving the centre only heavily circumscribed powers. 
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Urdu versus Bengali 


INCE the creation of the new state of Pakistan, two 
S questions involving both the sentiment and the day-to- 
day life of the people have evoked much acrimonious and 
bitter dispute leading even to bloodshed in East Pakistan. 
The allocation of powers betweem the centre and the 
provinces is still under party discussion ; on the language 
question a formula has been evolved which is not so much 
a solution as a “ stay order.” After an impassioned appeal 
by the Prime Minister, the formula has been accepted, 
albeit somewhat uneasily, by the Constituent Assembly. The 
late Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah had declared in 
unequivocal terms that the state language of Pakistan must 
be Urdu, and Urdu alone, and such was his authority and 
prestige that only the merest murmur was raised in protest. 
When Khwaja Nazimuddin, as Governor-General, inaugu- 
rated the All-Pakistan Urdu Conference in Karachi in 19§1, 
he reiterated that Urdu must be the state language. From 
that time on, the country and the Muslim League Party 
became heavily embroiled in argument over a question 
which should have been settled purely on its merits. 


As far as West Pakistan is concerned, even with its widely 
spoken languages of Sindi, Pushtu and Punjabi, it is probable 
that Urdu would have eventually been accepted with little 
demur. But for the past three years a vigorous campaign 
for Bengali to be adopted as one of the state languages 
of Pakistan has been conducted from Dacca, the capital of 
East Bengal ; it culminated in the recent rout of the Muslim 
League by the United Front, which came out strongly in 
favour of Bengali, in the East Pakistan elections. 


The language statistics of the 1951 census are very 
revealing, although they are perhaps a little suspect. During 
the enumeration the controversy was very much to the 
fore and it is possible that quite a number of Urdu-speaking 
people did not enter themselves as such on the form for 
fear of weakening the cause of Bengali. Be that as it may, 
the figures are probably a fair enough guide ; and the 
number of people claiming either Urdu as their mother 
tongue or understanding Urdu as an additional language 
is much lower than might have been expected. Of a total 
population in East Pakistan of slightly over 42 million, 
41} million claim Bengali as their mother tongue and 
268,280 Urdu ; a further 194,880 claim Urdu as an addi- 
tional language. Actually English occupies second place to 
Bengali ; there are a total of 550,206 English speakers of 
whom 2,142 claim it as their mother tongue. 


Broadly speaking, the effect of the formula, which is now 
an additional section of the Basic Principles of the new 
Constitution, is that although all provincial languages and 
Urdu are put on the same footing, Bengali has won for 
itself an elevated status in that it is one of the three 
languages that may be spoken in Parliament, the others being 
Urdu and English. For a period of twenty years from the 
commencement of the Constitution the English language 
will continue to be used for all official purposes. Provision 
is also made for the teaching of Arabic, Urdu and Bengali 
in secondary schools. 


Although the formula states that the state should take 
all measures for the development and growth of a common 
national language, presumably meaning Urdu, it does not 
make the furtherance of this objective any easier. Among 
the educated classes it is unlikely that West Pakistan will 
learn Bengali ; it is unlikely that East Bengal will learn 
Urdu ; it is likely, however, that the second language of 
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both will be English, proficiency in which will remain for 
some time the pass to the delectable mountains of govern- 
ment service, commerce and even industry. 


The solution has caused very deep-felt distress amongst 
those to whom Urdu represents one of the vital forces that 
called Pakistan into being and to whom it is a living symbol] 
of the-nation’s ideology. It is understandable, therefore, 
that Dr Abdul Haq, one of Pakistan’s most distinguished 
scholai's and educationists, whose whole life has been 
dedicated to the zealous advocacy of the Urdu language, 
sorrowfully described the wording of the formula as 
carefully chosen to destroy the chances of Urdu. 


* * * 


Black Outlook for Imports 


HEAP and abundant food and cloth are the keys to 
e political stability in any Asian nation. Pakistan now 
produces all its own food and in the very near future it will 
do the same for coarse and medium varieties of cloth. This 
achievement must be constantly borne in mind in any assess- 
ment of the country’s finances, whatever the strains and 
stresses facing it during the transition to a measure of 
industrialisation. 


According to official figures, the balance of payments for 
the period January/March, 1954, shows a surplus of Rs. 1.73 
crores as against a surplus of Rs. 5.34 crores for the same 
period last year. Gold, dollar and sterling reserves held and 
controlled by the State Bank amounted to Rs. 71.96 crores 
compared with Rs. 67.48 crores in March 31, 1953, and 
with Rs. 134.5 crores at March 31, 1952, just before the 
financial crisis really got under way. Foreign exchange earn- 
ings during the first quarter of 1954 amounted to Rs. 39.54 
crores, and payments to Rs. 37.81 crores of which Rs. 19.11 
were for imports on private account and Rs 13.29 for 
imports and other payments on government account. 


During the current quarter it would appear that the 
balance of payments will show a sizeable but not unmanage- 
able deficit. This will be due partly to a back-log of pay- 
ments falling due for increased imports of drugs, chemicals 
and cloth, and partly to the reduced earnings of cotton aris- 
ing from the mounting internal Consumption and the accu- 
mulation of buffer stocks by local mills for the first time. 
Since the middle of April the sterling securities appearing 
on the State Bank Issue Department Account, have been 
scaled down at the rate of about a crore a week from Rs. 48 
crores to Rs, 39.85 as at June 18th. 


The recent disturbances in East Bengal also caused the 
Ministry of Finance, cautious as always, to reconsider te 
potential earnings from jute manufactured goods (put at 
Rs. 7 crores) and the savings in foreign exchange expected 
to be yielded by the products of the Karnaphuli Paper Mill. 
As the equilibrium is delicately poised at the comparatively 
modest figure of Rs. 150 crores, every deviation from the 
forecast of earnings and expenditure calls for careful 
appraisal. The import policy for the July/December ship- 
ping period, already overdue, has not yet been announced 
but despite Pakistan’s urgent requirements, the outlook 1s 
somewhat bleak, especially as the able finance ministe’, 
Choudhry Mohammad Ali, is firmly wedded to the motto, 
“Buy As You Earn.”. 
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HEAD by Nicholas Egon 
r No. 2 in a series of advertisements showing the work 
3 of contemporary artists. 
& BIG HAME IR THE CHEMICAL wort One of the world’s largest manufacturers of 
e hydrosulphites, liquid sulphur dioxide and hexamine. 
i Brotherton Makers of an extensive range of Metachrome 
dyes for dyeing wool in all its forms. POR 
5 Brotherton & Co. Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds, 1. Also at Manchester, ) 
i Glasgow and Lendon. Works at Birmingham, Wakefield and Birkenhead. eed 
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PLAYER'S 
MEDIUM 


NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


Now available in 2 oz. 
round airtight tins, as 
well as the flat pocket 
tins and 2 oz. pouches. 
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How to make 
your Advertising 


MORE 
PRODUCTIVE 


M= than a few advertisers already appear 
to have applied the results of the first 
Kemsley Research Report to their own marketing 
problems. In some cases they have revised their 
media plans to bring them into line with the 
report’s findings. It is still tog early to measure 
the effects accurately, but those advertisers now 
believe that they are getting a higher return per 
£ of media expenditure. 


ro REPORT gives up-to-date facts about the 
prosperous, closely populated North of 
England. It examines Sunday, Morning and 
Evening paper readership; readership break- 
downs; duplication of readership; and its 
detailed figures of solus readership are of the 
first importance. 


HE REPORT enables you to match media 
‘Daas to North of England markets. 
It helps you to concentrate your sales effort on 
those markets where your sales position is 
strongest, or weakest, or where your competition 
is most severe. It helps you to reduce wastage — 
to get the most out of your advertising money. 


The success of the Kemsley Report on 
newspaper readership in the North of 
England has caused such a huge demand 
that a reprint has had to be made. More 
copies are now available. The report is 
issued on request to: The Advertisement 
Director, Kemsley Newspapers  Ltd., 
Kemsley House, London, W.C.1. 
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it takes 
12 


elephants 
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But you wouldn’t think of employing 12 elephants to solve a materials handling problem — 
even though an elephant can carry as much as 400 pounds. 


Instead, you want 
economically, 


Whether your product is heavy and bulky, or light and fragile, you can lift, move and 
stack it easier, safer and at less cost with a YALE industrial truck. 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES 
FRANCE Fenwick Paris 
ITALY Fenwick Milan 
SPAIN Fenwick Barcelona 
BELGIUM Fenwick Liége 
SWITZERLAND 

Forrer-Fenwick Zurich 
HOLLAND 
Van Eyle &Ruygers Rotterdam 
DENMARK (Ail Scandinavia) 


V. Lowener Copenhagen 
eee 


MOROCCO 
Forges de Bazas Casablanca 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 
Fenwick Dakar 
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to do 


of one YALE 


the most modern method of moving materials quickly, safely and 


YALE 


Materials Handling Equipment 
Is Entirely Manufactured in 
Europe and the United Kingdom by : 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO... . . . Velbert Rhid./Germany 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO... . Wednesfie'd, Staffs/England 
and under license by : 


FENWICK S.A.......... St-Ouen, Seine, France 
Main Offices : 15 Rue Fenelon, Paris 10° 
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THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., CHRYSLER BUILDING, N.Y. USA 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





The Measure of Private Savings 


F' YR more than a year the British economy has 
successfully defied the most sacrosanct rule of post- 
war economic doctrine. Inflation has, to all intents and 
purposes, been eradicated—the bulging shop-windows ; 
the shorter delivery dates and shrinking waiting-lists ; 
and this week the disappearance of the ration book are 
adequate signs of monetary improvement. Yet un- 
employment has shrunk to 14 per cent of the working 
population, only } per cent above its nadir in the roaring 
inflation of mid-r951. The miracle has happened— 
full employment without inflation, and this despite the 
heavy burden of defence, the rising burden of the social 
services, and some reduction in taxation. 

This achievement, so scantily appreciated today, 
would indeed have been regarded as impossible in the 
austere days not so long ago when the price_of full 
employment seemed to be a permanent draught of 
inflation and perpetual forced saving through a budget 
surplus. None but a few old-fashioned observers then 
found it possible to believe that private industry and 
individuals could again restore their savings to a level 
commensurate with their spending on capital goods. 
Yet that is what has happened, to a quite remarkable 
degree, since the Age of Inflation retired into the wings 
however temporarily) some two and a half years ago. 

The extent of the revival in private savings can be 
presented in statistical terms with only a broad brush. 
Che techniques of the national income statisticians, for 


all their remarkable developments in the past decade, 
are still essentially embryonic—and nowhere more so 
‘(han in assessment of personal savings, which are 


necessarily calculated as the residual between personal 
‘ncome and expenditure. Yet the fact that the national 
‘ncome figures, summarised in Table I, present so strik- 
ing a general trend is evidence enough that the broad 
picture they portray is dependable. That picture is, in 


short, that the total volume of saving in Britain has con- 
tinued to rise over the past three or four years ; but that 
the balance in the provision of those savings between 
the private and public sectors, and within the private 
sector between companies and persons, has radically 
changed. 

















TABLE I. 
TOTAL PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SAVING* 
(£ million) 
| : 
| 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 
Wanietihis sc awc tok ei teeis | at | oss |. 776 | 928 
Companies & public corporations | 1,344 1,356 1,145 | 1,374 
1,461 | 2,302 
Addition to tax and dividend 
YOSEF YOR: «0's Sdsinne Ge ccchcane 215 — 57 
Gross Private Savirigs ......... 2,245 
Less stock appreciation ...... + 50f 
Net Private Saving. .-.......... 2,295 
Gross Saving of public authorities 317 
Less provision for stock appre- 
COAMIORS 6c ok dws eh ceabaee + 30t 
Net Public Saving. .........s+. 


Total Net Saving 


* Including provision for depreciation and stock appfeciation, but not taking 
account of capital transfers, taxes on capital or net capital receipts from overseas. 
t Unofiicial estimate. 


Between 1950 and 1953 the funds available for invest- 
ment (that is excluding additions to tax and dividend 
reserves) from the current savings of persons unincorpo- 
rated businesses, companies and public corporations 
rose from {£1,460 million to £2,300 million ; and the 
sum that could prudently be set aside for expenditure 
on fixed assets and additions to stocks was enhanced by 
a further £630 million, since it was no longer necessary 
to set aside massive reserves for the replenishment of 
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stocks at higher prices.: The upshot was an increase 
of some £900 million in total savings concurrently with 
a fall in net public saving, arising through the surpluses 
of the central Exchequer and the local authorities, of 
some £300 million. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of all is that 
“persons” have been responsible for more than 
the whole of the £570 million increase in 
gross private savings (not taking account, that 
is, of the increase in liquidity created by the 
halt to the need to provide for stock appreciation). 
Over the past two years individuals and unincorporated 
businesses have dramatically increased their gross sav- 
ings from the uniformly depressed levels of the earlier 
postwar period, to a figure estimated at £930 million 
in 1953. It is, of course, uncertain how much of this 
increase is attributable to renewed habits of thrift among 
private individuals rather than to larger provisions for 
depreciation set aside by business men for the purchase 
of new plant and equipment. Personal saving cannot 
be fully measured by direct computation. Hoarding 
under the mattress is as real a form of abstention from 
consumption as is the purchase of savings certificates ; 
and this type of saving can obviously be calculated only 
as a residual. The returns of the insurance companies, 
the building societies, the banks and the national savings 
movement do suggest that in the past two years or so 
personal savings have been rising steadily, if less 
dramatically than appears from the national income 
figures by themselves—and, broadly speaking, through- 
out the whole gamut.of the various savings channels. 

It is this general nature of the expansion as much 
as its actual magnitude that appears to point to a funda- 
mental departure from the thriftless habits engendered 
by the years of war and inflation. Savings through 
life assurance’ premiums and pensions schemes and 
through shares and deposits in the building societies 
have been fairly buoyant ever since the end of the war. 
But until recently an appreciable part of these savings 
probably represented simply a transfer of funds from 
other forms of personal savings—in particular from 
national savings and the savings banks. But in 
the past two years or so a still greater expansion 
in savings through these institutions has been accom- 
panied by a belated reversal in the deterioration in the 
trend of new “ srr rt va savings that continued from 


t ABL E 11. 
TREND OF SMALL SAVINGS 
(£ million) 















1952 1953 | 1954 
| 1950 | 1951 Eo oreo a 
j | | Jan.- July- | Jan-| July- | Jan- 
} June | Dec. | June | Dec. | May 
Savings Certificates..... { - 38-5} +41- 7 — 2-3] + 9-1\+ 28-4)4 1-9:411-2 
Defer sce Bonds ........ |}—33-2) — 7-7] —11-6) 1-9|— 7-3) — 0-5) 4 5-3 
P.O. Savings Banks eq 15 -56-01— 102-7] 31: 8 72-8) —55-7| —53-7.) —11-3 
Trustee Savings Banks., | +28-1] + 1-0) +15-9 ~19.- “* 5-1| —10-7| +28-2 
Total Net Savings...... & 99-6| —67- ee 8} —8l- 1) ~29 4| —63- 0| + 34-0 
Net Interest Accrued. aah +92-4 446-3 +45-4/ +45-0) +43- o| +38 
Change in total remaining | 
pveete no. coc ess +24-T| + 8-5) —36- 3| —15- 6] —19-9} +71-2 


~ 3-4] 
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1946 right down to 1952, with the single exception of 
the year I95I. 

The improvement in the trend of net deposits in 
small savings (that is, excluding net accruals of interest) 
since the end of 1952 is shown in detail in Table [I]. 
This shows that the improvement in each half year 
over the corresponding period twelve months previously 
has been progressively rising since the first half of 1953. 
In the five months of this year new deposits have 
actually exceeded withdrawals by £34 million, against 
net out-payments of £16 million in the corresponding 
months of 1953. This remarkable improvement has 
been particularly marked in the slowing down of with- 
drawals from the savings banks. Deposit accounts at 
the joint-stock banks had already begun to rise sharply 
in 1952, when the interest allowed on them was 
increased from 4 to 2 per cent, following the upturn in 
short-money rates. Some personal saving of a kind that 
is materially influenced by changes in interest rates 
must flow through this particular channel. 

In spite of the resumption of net saving through 
national savings and the Post Office, it remains true 
that by far the greater part of personal saving through 
institutions is still garnered by the insurance companies 
and building societies. The trend of premiums on life 
assurance since the end of the war that is shown in 
Table III does not reflect true net saving by way of 
insurance, since a part is offset by the outflow of funds 
to policyholders as a result of the surrender or maturity 
of policies. But only withdrawals arising from 
deliberate discontinuation of policies and resignation 
from group pension schemes have a bearing on the 
community’s propensity to save. In 1952 out-payments 
by the ordinary life offices on these accounts amounted 
to some £26 million, or less than 11 per cent of premium 
income ; the general picture in recent years is of steadily 
increasing saving through life assurance policies, and in 
particular through group schemes. This trend appears 
to have continued throughout 1953, when premiums 
written by the life and industrial offices together on 
account of business in the United Kingdom probably 
exceeded {400 million. The expansion in saving 
through the building societies has been still more 
marked. Between 1951 and 1953 net subscriptions to 
shares of the societies rose from £72.3 million to 
£121.4 million (though in 1952 this movement was | 


TABLE III 
OTHER INSTITUTIONAL SAVING 


(£ million) 






1953 


— 












1952 | 
} 


Insurance Premiums : 
Paid to: 


Investment in Building Societies: 
Net subscriptions to sharts .., 6- 
Net addition to deposits 3 


Deposit Accounts of Clearing Banks 


crease Over year 


63-6 | 185-2 139-9 


“Unofficial figure ; comprises large sample of life offices. 
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fact offset by a net outflow of £14.3 million from 
deposits). Despite the recent flurry in the societies 
over receipts of “ hot ” money from commercial sources, 
it sll appears that the great proportion of the funds 
emanate from their traditional source of personal 
savings. 


* 


It is hazardous to attempt a forecast of the likely trend 
of private savings in the coming year. Business profits 
should continue buoyant; but firms must now on 
balance be setting funds aside to provide for stock 
appreciation, whereas in 1953 they were able to draw 
on past reserves to take advantage of the slight fall in 
stock prices. The probable course of personal saving 
is perhaps still more uncertain. On the estimates of 
the national income statisticians, these savings had in 
1953 reached something under 7 per cent of personal 
incomes. This is well above the ratio of around 5 per 
cent estimated for 1938, and actually slightly above the 
ratio of savings to personal income recorded in the 
United States for 1953. It is certainly to be expected 
that, in normal circumstances, a larger proportion of 
incomes will be saved as the national income increases ; 


The Cost 


A PRAYER on Thursday’s order paper calls on the 
Government to defend steps taken early in June to 
protect aircraft manufacturers from civil actions for the 
nuisance of noise. The Government’s decision was 
a mixture of the reasonable and the inevitable, but its 
timing could have been more fortunate. It followed 
immediately after a private citizen had started a civil 
action against the Hawker Aircraft Company, claiming 
damages for nuisance. This action was settled privately, 
but the Order in Council that it provoked will prevent 
any other person from making a similar claim. 
Next week’s debate will take place against a background 
of protest over the noise from the helicopters that 
converged on the South Bank two weeks ago and dis- 
turbed, among other things, the sepulchral peace of 
the Commons committee rooms. ~ 

Britain is still a quiet country compared with some 
others, but to remain quiet involves an increasing price. 
If citizens are to be protected from the noise of aircraft 
on the ground, the cost will have to be met out of their 
own pockets as taxpayers ; an engine cannot be treated 
as if it were a barking dog. If they insist further on 
Frotection against transient noises of flying aircraft, 
more serious problems of design and economy arise. 
Until recently, protests against aircraft noise were 
centred almost wholly on London Airport. When 
wind and traffic density permits, the airport authorities 
arrange for airliners to tak~ off along runways that do 
not send them climbing slowly at full power directly 
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but in the shorter term it seems optimistic to suppose 
that the spurt in saving that appears to have occurred 
in the past two years can continue at its present rate. 
That spurt is probably best regarded not only as the 
Cause but also as the result of the restoration of more 
normal balance in the economy that has taken place 
since the end of 1951. 

The resuscitation of personal thrift is, in the last 
analysis, a reflection of renewed confidence in the value 
of money. The basic stimuli to savings have been the 
signs that prices can go down as well as up and that 
the acquisition of a future money claim may in some 
circumstances be more fruitful than the immediate 
exchange of money into goods, which in all the years 
of inflation has been the surest way to quick paper 
profits. There is a distinct element of the chicken and 
the egg in the causal relationship between the revival 
of private saving and the disappearance of inflation. 
Just as continued balance in the economy demands the 
maintenance of private savings at their present level 
(unless, that is, investment is to be allowed to fall below 
its present inadequate level), so the maintenance of those 
savings depends above all on the continued confidence 
of individuals and businesses in the prospective value 
of money. 


of Quiet 


over the roof tops ; this is a sensible mitigation of noise, 
but it is not always possible. And it does not mitigate 
the worst source of disturbance, when engines are run 
at varying power for long periods on the ground in the 
normal course of maintenance. 

Much experiment has been done at London Airport 
to deaden the sound of maintenance tests. By a happy 
accident, the new hangar built for British European 
Airways blankets sound more effectively than most. of 
the devices that have been tried, and when the second 
maintenance area is built, an effort will be made to 
place the hangars to form the best possible shield. 
About £30,000 has been spent on an acoustic wall, 
a boomerang-shaped structure behind which ground 
running is carried out. This has successfully damped 
the noise of piston-engined aircraft, but was less effec- 
tive for the Comet engines and will need further exten- 
sions. Engines on test beds can be muffled, but technical 
opinions differ whether the principle that these mufflers 
or de-tuners employ can be adapted to silence running 
engines in an aircraft on the ground. 

So long as protests were mainly concerned about the 
noise around London Airport, there was nothing to 
impel the Government into pressing action to find a 
satisfactory scientific answer to the problem of noise 
abatement. Under the Civil Aviation Act of 1949, all 
civil or government-owned airfields are immune from 
any civil actions on the grounds of nuisance resulting 
from noise or vibration caused by aircraft taking off 
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or running on the ground. But the rising rate of 
military aircraft production threatened to create an even 
bigger source of noise on other airfields—those operated 
by aircraft manufacturers, who until quite recently 
enjoyed no such immunity. The noise generated on 
such airfields can be disagreeable in the extreme. 
Before a finished aircraft can fly, the engine must be 
run in the airframe for half an hour under power to 
make certain that it is properly installed, that instru- 
ments are working properly, and that all the services 
motivated by the engine are functioning. Some factories 
are building up towards a rate of production of one or 
more machines a day, and are producing a growing 
volume of noise from ground running. When Colonel 
du Boulay, who lives 600 yards down wind from the 
runway used at Hawker’s Dunsfold factory, found the 
volume of noise from Hunters under test was becoming 
more than he could endure in silence, he took legal 
action to stop the nuisance. His case did not go to 
court, but as soon as it was settled a month ago, the 
Government issued an Order in Council extending the 
protection from similar legal action that civil airports 
enjoy to airports owned by manufacturers. 

Since there are no guaranteed methods of silencing 
aero engines, a few civil injunctions. to reduce the 
volume of noise could seriously hamper defence pro- 
duction. The Government could hardly stand by and 
see this happen. Yet their remedy is not very palatable. 
The Order in Council prevents any further action being 
taken by aggrieved local inhabitants, but they will feel 
that they have been robbed of the reasonable peace and 
quiet that the law would otherwise assure them. They 
must take comfort from cotton wool until the Govern- 
ment’s assurance. that research into silencing methods 
is being intensified is crowned by results. Expenditure 
on such research this year will total £100,000 for the 
Ministry of Supply and £20,000 for the Ministry of 
Transport and Civil Aviation. An experimental mobile 
muffler has been ordered for delivery to the Hawker 
works in the autumn, but it is too early to know whether 
it will work effectively. Another company, Vickers- 
Armstrongs Ltd., has ordered a less elaborate ground 
installation for the Supermarine factory at South 
Marston, which should be delivered shortly. This, too, 
is in the nature of an experiment ; installations of this 
kind may cost £8,000 for single-engined aircraft, and 
the cost increases with the number of engines. 

No one has suggested that the complaints of house- 
holders living near a factory runway are unreasonable 
or exaggerated ; and it is right that the Order in Council 
that deprives them of any right to legal redress should 


also give the Government powers to oblige manufac- - 


turers to silence their engines. The trouble is that 
compulsion will be possible only if a satisfactory way 
of silencing can be found. Meanwhile, might it not 
be possible to leave them the right to sue for any proven 
financial loss through deterioration of the value of their 
property ? There may be less foundation—at present— 
for complaints that have received rather more publicity, 
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including those about the helicopter route into London, 
Aircraft are flying at ever increasing heights, and w thin 
a few moments of being airborne are barely audible. 
Helicopters, on the other hand, fly at about 1,000 feet, 
and at this height the present 4-seat single-engineq 
machines in use make about the same noise as heavy 
London traffic, 


Sound measurement is not am exact science. The 
only objective measurement is in terms of the pressure 
of the sound wave, measured in “ decibels.” On this 
decibel scale, the level of sound in the deep country, 
without interruptions from tractors or animals, averages 
about 50 and falls a little at night. London traflic is 
in the region of 70, rising at busy points to 85. The 
noise of a helicopter flying directly overhead at 1.000 
feet averages 81 to 83 decibels. Going up the scale, 
this intensity compares with as much as 110 in a weaving 
shed. And at the extreme end of the scale, 140 decibels 
marks the threshold of physical pain. 

Helicopters in the air are protected under the Civil 
Aviation Act in the same way as aircraft and airficlds. 
On a comparison of noise, no one could argue that the 
helicopters that have travelled in and out of London are 
such an intolerable nuisance that they should be 
banished to the outskirts ; to take that line would be to 
argue that the London bus should go with them. But 
the complaints deserve to be taken more seriously than 
on their face value because the commercial helicopters 
now being developed will be much more powerful, some 
two engines and two gaint rotors. Some scientists argue 
that if the sound generated rises as high as 100 decibels 
or over, it would be “intolerable” to residents over 
whom the helicopter was flying, no matter how quickly 
it passed. An increase of up to 20 decibels would put 
the new helicopters near this limit of tolerance. ‘They 
may not prove to be as noisy as this, but some commer- 
cial helicopters are designed to use the noisiest engine 
of all—a ram-jet at the tips of the rotor. There are 
genuine apprehensions about the use of such a machine 
in civil operation. 

It must be accepted that there is no proven way, 
as yet, of sufficiently reducing the noise caused by 
modetn aero-engines, and no way of cutting down the 
amount of running that they do. To instal silen 
and muffling devices at every airfield would entail he’ 
cost. The acoustic wall at London Airport is ©”! 
partially effective and is not yet the answer to jet noise. 
The mobile mufflers now under development will \t 
cost much less than £8,000 apiece and hold no promse 
of eliminating noise completely. To require aircraft ic 
helicopters to pass relatively unnoticed over built-up 
areas would be to banish them. They cannot be be'h 
quiet and economic. Silence will indeed be golden: ; 
and even comparative quiet may prove to be expens!’°. 
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Business Notes 


Verdict on the Savoy 


h ;» MILNER HOLLAND’s report on his investigation into 
1 


he affairs of the Savoy Hotel, Limited, reaches three - 


ons: 

The transactions on which the directors of the 
company embarked towards the end of last year (to sell 
the site and premises of the Berkeley Hotel to the 
Worcester Buildings Company) were carried out “ with 
the purpose of denying to the majority holding voting 

atrol of the Savoy Company the power, by any exercise 
{ that control, to cause the Berkeley Hotel or the other 
ies affected by those transactions to be sold or 
ed for any purpose other than those for which they were 
ng currently used.” 


The boards of directors concerned genuinely 
believed that these transactions were for the benefit of 
e companies and of the stockholders of the Savoy 
npany, and had received “ clear legal advice that they 
were entitled to implement them.” 


“Tt was nevertheless in my opinion an invalid use 
' the powers of management conferred on those boards 
{ directors to exercise them for the purpose stated.” 


[he inspector’s opinion may carry less than the force of law, 
but it is likely to restrain any board of directors that secks, 
even with the best of reasons, to deal in a high-handed way 
with shareholders’ rights. 

\t several points in the report, the directors of the Savoy 
are shown to have ignored this principle. Their scheme for 
the permanent alienation of the Berkeley property was 
pushed through without consulting the stockholders of the 
Savoy at any stage. ‘They were indeed advised that the 
Savoy stockholders could ‘not attack the transaction ; and it 
was reversed, not in response to pressure by stockholders in 
general but following an agreement between Mr Harold 
Samuel, the principal buyer of Savoy stock, and Mr Hugh 
Wontner, the chairman, for the acquisition of the former’s 
holdings and those of Mr Charles Clore. 

in other respects a reader of the report must conclude 
that there was an equal lack of solicitude for‘the general 
body of shareholders. Sir Alan Rae Smith, who undertook 
to act as a trustee of the Savoy benevolent fund trust (this 
was formed on December 4th last year and was to hold the 
orcinary shares of Worcester Buildings, which was incor- 
porated on December rst, to implement the main scheme) 
made it a condition of his appointment that the arrange- 
ments should receive the approval of the company in general 
meeting. The directors made no detailed assessment of the 
relative financial consequences of continuing the Berkeley 
Hotel business—with its waning profitability up to 1952— 
Cr converting the premises to other uses, which might have 
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been thought legitimately to concern the stockholders. Nor 


have they subsequently seen fit to impart any information . 


about the buyers of Mr Samuel’s holdings—‘ directors of 
the Savoy Company, their friends and associates ” who paid 
62s. 6d. for shares now standing at 39s. 3d. 


An Invalid Use 


NVESTORS will ask themselves several questions arising 

from Mr Milner Holland’s final conclusion that, although 
the directors of the Savoy acted in good faith, they used 
their powers of management on this occasion in an invalid 
way. The word must have been chosen carefully, for the 
inspector’s report, though it carries great authority, does not 
embody the force of law. Indeed, the Savoy episode broke 
into ground that had not been legally surveyed ; the nearest 
parallel decision seems to be on the question of directors 
alloting unissued shares in order to affect the voting power 
in a company, which was held by the Court to be an 
improper exercise of their power. 

If the action of the Savoy directors had been to part 
with the whole undertaking without consulting the share- 
holders they would, in Mr Milner Holland’s view, still have 
been within their powers. But what they did was to evolve 
a scheme to maintain a hotel business at the Berkeley, 
which withdrew from the stockholders any power to alter 
it, not merely by the present board but by any of its suc- 
cessors. The directors used their powers “to render 
irrevocable for all time” their own policy view. And 
“however proper the motive behind it” this was not a 
purpose for which the powers of management were con- 
ferred on the board. 

It is a welcome conclusion and one that will allay many 
anxieties among investors and in the City. But it is not 
disrespectful to the inspector to make the point that it rests 
on narrow grounds and to suggest that in a matter of such 
unequivocal importance between directors and shareholders 
the law itself should be left in no doubt. 


Stewarts and Lloyds Premium 


HE Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency’s 
offer of 10 million ordinary shares of Stewarts and 
Lloyds at 35s. per share seemed at first glance to have got 
off to a dying start. Applications totalled 15} million shares, 
which means that when the firm applications from under- 
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writers for the whole amount are excluded, the general 
public applied for 5} million shares—little more than half 
of the offer. After the start of dealings on Monday,’ the 
price varied between small discounts of 73d. and 14d. 
below the offer price ; but on Thursday 1 welcome if small 
premium of up to 23d. brightened the scene. Evidently 
some applicants who received less than they required had 
been unable to buy all they wanted at a discount. The 
basis of allotment (underwriters applications ranking equally 
with public applications) was: up to 1,000 shares in full 
and 46 per cent for larger applicants. Applications from 
former shareholders received more generous treatment: 
up to 2,000 shares in full and 70 per cent for larger 
amounts. 

For this third and critical attempt to re-sell a nationalised 
steel equity to the public, after so much painful experience 
had been gained and so much effért expended, the results 
were not exciting. But the real test for Stewarts and Lloyds 
has yet to come ; it is the price at which the shares settle 
down that matters. From that point of view the omens, 
quite apart from Thursday’s welcome improvement, are 
not wholly discouraging. For obvious reasons there were 
few “stags” and no excessive selling. With commissions 
amounting to 73d. per share in hand, the main under- 
writers were comfortably covered. The firm of under- 
writers naturally include many institutions who genuinely 
desire to take the shares into their portfolios. It would 
therefore be wrong to assume that the offer was in effect 
under-subscribed. It may not, indeed, have been a brilliant 
success, but it could yet prove to be the most promising 
operation that ISHRA has sponsored. 


Budget Year Starts Well 


HE Exchequer accounts for the first quarter of the 
financial year can never give an accurate guide to their 
trend in the year as a whole, since so much revenue is 
collected in the final quarter and since the incidence of 
expenditure is never spread evenly through the Budget year. 
Undue significance should not therefore be placed on the 
fact that the accounts this year show considerable improve- 
ments on the out-turn in the first quarter of 1953-54, often 
in contrast to an expected deterioration in the full year. Yet 
it is mildly encouraging that the Budget should have com- 
pleted its first lap on the right rather than the wrong side 
of target. 
The accounts, which are summarised on page 68 show 
a fall in ordinary revenue of £7.7 million below the 
first quarter of 1953; for the full year revenue was 
estimated to show a rise of £165 million. But ordinary 
expenditure, which is expected to exceed the 1953-54 out- 
turn by fully £249 million, fell by £15.7 million com- 
pared with the corresponding quarter of the previous finan- 
cial year. As a result the ordinary deficit was £148.4 
million—about £8 million smaller than in the first quarter 
of 1953—whereas for the year as a whole the ordinary 
surplus is expected to fall from £94 million to £10 million. 
There is no reason to believe that the lower rate of expen- 
diture will continue—save perhaps to the extent that it 
represents a fall in the cost of financing the floating debt 
caused by the fall in the Treasury bill rate (the charge for 
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debt interest is down by £3.6 million on the quarter). By 
it does appear that buoyant incomes and spending should 
cause revenue to rise on the year as expected. The fall in 
the first quarter was wholly attributable to a fall of 26.5 
million, in receipts by the Inland Revenue—which are 
expected to rise by £44.9 million in the full year. Income 
tax alone was down by £20.1 million and profits tax by 
£13.6 million. Revenue from all other sources is normally 
spread more evenly through the year, and this was up 
on balance by £18.8 million, only excise duties showing 
a decline. 

The out-turn on capital account has also run favourably 
in the first quarter. Net below-line spending was, at {82.4 
million, some {29.5 million smaller than last year, although 
for the full year it is expected to rise by £16 million. The 
total Budget deficit was thus some £37} million smalle 
than in the first quarter of 1953-54 ; for the full year it is 
expected to be just £100 million higher. The dominant 
factor in the improvement in the capital account was again 
a decline in loans to local authorities. These amounted to 
only £66 million in the quarter, against £102 million last 
year and £121 million in the three months in 1952. The 
recent easing in the rates and terms of lending by the Public 
Works Loan Board may however cause some reverse in this 
improvement in coming months. 


Building Societies Think Again 


HE recent statement from the Building Societies’ Asso- 
T ciation scouting the idea that the rates paid to share- 
holders and depositors and charged to mortgage borrowers 
ought to move downwards with Bank rate, has not done 
much to assuage the clamour for lower mortgage rates. 
This is a popular issue for popular newspapers to stir up 
and the Association’s statements have not been a very 
effective answer to it. The demand for a reduction, 
probably only by a quarter per cent, is powerfully backed 
within the movement but it is unlikely to bear fruit within 
the next two or three months just because the very men 
who most want lower rates also want to feel sure that the 
present downward trend in money rates has come to stay. 
A reduction in the autumn from 4} per cent to 4} per cent 
in mortgage charges and from 2} per cent net to 2} pet 
cent net in shareholders’ interest is being widely canvassed. 

The attitude of the Halifax Building Society—the largest 
society in the movement—may be a deciding factor. Thi 
Halifax has always favoured low rates. When other 
societies raised their charges to borrowers old and new 
from 4 per cent to 43 per cent, the Halifax made the 
increase only on new borrowings. While most other big 
societies pay 2} per cent net on shares the Halifax has 
kept its rate down to 2} per cent. The chairman, Mr 
Algernon Denham, gave a conditional promise at the annu:! 
meeting in March that the rate to shareholders would be 
raised, “ provided that in the meantime there is no sub- 
stantial downward trend in Bank rate and in the value of 
money generally.” Fair minded shareholders must realis: 
that that is exactly what has happened and that there 
is now no real justification for increasing the rate of interest 
on the shares. 


It is much more likely that the Halifax will lead the 
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ANTERNAL 
BROADCASTING 


SERVICES. =. ne i 


touch with everyone on the 
premises, to have instant 
contact with everyone any- 
where in the building, with- 
out leaving your desk, is only 
a matter of having the right 
equipment properly installed 
and maintained—TR Interna] 
Broadcasting equipment. 
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i, Loudspeakers! STAFF LOCATION 


IN OFFICE 
BUILDINGS 


by newly developed 
equipment specifically 
designed to suit indi- 
vidual requirements in 
private offices. 







Loud- 
speaker for 
office use 


IN FACTORIES 


for finding anyone in- 
stantly; for announce- 
ments, time signals, 
and ‘“‘Music While You 
Work.” 


Loudspeakers: 
For factory use 
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TR SERVICES include also the installa- ; Full details of any of the equip- 
ment illustrated, free onrequest. 


nd maintenance of Internal Automatic , 
Phones with optional loud- 
eaking facilities. Synchronised 
‘s, Time Signals, Watchman 
‘rol Recorders, Fire Alarms, 
ntralograph, etc. 
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OFFICE, 28 KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
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For trouble-free viewing choose a Television set with 
an aluminized Ediswan Mazda picture tube. Ediswan 
aluminizing gives 60% brighter pictures with more 
contrast and extra life. Leading setmakers fit Ediswan 


Mazda tubes. Ask your Dealer to demonstrate. 


WITHOUT 


ALUMINIZING 

Without aluminizing, tubes 

waste half their light (see 
diagram on right). To - 

counteract this the bril- 

| | liance must be increased 

which shortens tube life. 


WITH EDISWAN 
ALUMINIZING 
Ediswan aluminized tubes 
have a mirror backing to 
the screen. All the light is 
therefore thrown forwards 
giving brighter, clearer pic- 
tures, and extra life. 


EDISWAN 


MAZDA 
ALUMINIZED 
CATHODE RAY TUBES 


| ‘THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, 
toa Charing Cross Road, London, W.C 
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( By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich.) 
ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN ANSON’S “CENTURION” AND THE TREASURE SHIP “CAVADONGA”, 20TH JUNE, 1743, by Samuel Scott 


Today we know far better what to eat. And how to 
treat our food. How to keep it fresh and free from con- 
tamination. Much of our food today is protective!) 
wrapped ...from the baker, from the factory, from 
the shops. Wrapped, it may be, in packaging made by 
Bowaters. For Bowaters make wrappers and containers 
of many kinds—for food protection and a thousand 
other purposes in commerce and industry, all of them 
contributing, in their several ways, to the health, 
pleasure and efficiency of modern living. 


EFORE THE THUNDER and smoke of battle, the 
Ba moment: the ships sliding towards each 
other over the hissing sea, the guns run out, the crews 
still...and waiting. When someone murmurs the blas- 
phemous grace “For what we are about to receive...” 

Yet the men that died from round shot, from steel, 
were few compared to those who died from scurvy, the 
real scourge of the sea in those far-off days. And it was 
not only at sea that men died through lack of proper 
food, or from diseases caused by dirty food. 


Bowaters 


An international organisation making paper, board and packaging materials 
that answer the needs of industry and trade throughout the world. 


= THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


<a 


=== Great Britain + United States of America + Canada - Australia + South Africa + Republic of Ireland * Norway * Sweden 
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move towards lower mortgage charges and leave its pay- 


ments to shareholders unchanged while other societies 
would presumably have to come down to the 2} per cent 
level. Could investment money still be attracted by the 
societies if they made a modest reduction in their payments 


to shareholders ? Probably it could. Since the reduction 


in Bank rate the flow of investment money into the societies 
has been heavy. The demand for loans on mortgage also 


rem heavy as house building forges ahead. But the 
recent reduction from 4 per cent to 33 per cent in the 
charge which the Public Works Loans Board makes to the 
loc: horities for loans of over 15 years’ duration means 


that local authorities, which themselves lend money 
to | purchasers in competition with the societies, can 
do 4 per cent. 


Tax Concessions and Promises 


-; debate on. the Committee Stage of the Finance Bill 
has limped to its close. But its conclusions have not 


been lame. Some minor concessions have been promised 
and a hint—nothing more—has been given that the Chan- 
cellor would prefer to consider a-general overhaul of the 
| income tax system than a piecemeal reform of anomalies. 


The most important promises for second thoughts by the 
Government were made about investment allowances and 
estate duty. 

On investment allowances the Chancellor granted a con- 
cession to bring within the allowance any expenditure on 
cutting, tunnelling and generally preparing land for indus- 
trial purposes. This concession will extend the allowance 
to the excavation costs of new dry docks and waterworks. 
When he was pressed to consider granting a bigger conces- 
sion to industrial buildings, Mr Butler gave no more than a 
promise to consider the arguments advanced. He indicated 
that although he wished to encourage industry to increase 
its capital investment, plant and machinery should rank first 
for any tax reliefs. The inference was that if he gave a 
concession on factory buildings he would wish to hold the 
line there. 

On estate duty, the concession of importance accepted by 
the Government related to the aggregation of life policies 
with other property for death duty purposes. This con- 
cession (with safeguarding clauses to prevent evasion) will 


allow anyone to take out one—and only one— insurance 
policy for each beneficiary in his will, and will ensure that 
this policy remains a separate estate not aggregated with the 


deccased’s estate to attract a high rate of duty. The attempt 
to widen the concessions on estate duties on plant and 
machinery so as to include retail shops produced the dictum 
that this concession can be construed in wide terms to 
include retailers’ office furniture and similar equipment, but 
the Government spokesmen made no further promises. Nor 
did they agree to do away altogether with the assets basis 
of ceath duty valuations. But before the next Budget they 
promised to consider the suggestion that appeals should be 
allc wed against these valuations. 

rhe hint that Mr Butler would like a broadly based reform 
of (he income tax system and was giving himself between 
‘now and next year ” to consider the possibility came right 
at the end of the debate. Then Mr Maudling remarked that 
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“the Chancellor considers that now we have the Commis- 
sion’s report and the opportunity really to tackle this com- 
plicated branch of the income tax law in its entirety it 
would be unwise to tackle it unless we can do so on a 
comprehensive and logical basis.” It is not a particularly 
heroic prologue to what will certainly be a heroic task. 


EPU Dodges the Sandwich 


yee is, after all, to be no complication of “ sandwich 
tranches” in the fourth (and probably last) yearly 
extension of the European Payments Union. For that 
laymen observers, as contrasted with the high priests who 
live with and tend these mysteries, will no doubt rejoice ; 
but the rejoicings should be restrained, for there is much 
diabolical ingenuity in the latest version of EPU along with 
new concepts, of “rallonges,” supplemental quotas and 
reconstitutions of credit facilities. These new complications, 
as well as the threatened but averted “ sandwich,” are off- 
shoots ‘of the decision to take out of EPU part of the out- 
standing debits and credits and to settle them through 
bilateral negotiations between individual debtor and creditor 
countries. The “sandwich” principle would have post- 
poned and perhaps averted altogether the gold payments 
that would have been due to debtors and from creditors as 
a résult of the reductions of their overdrafts and credits 
following the funding of part of their EPU accounts. 

In the cause of simplicity other arrangements have been 
made of which the most important feature is a fundamental 
alteration in the proportion of gold to credit that will now 
be involved in the EPU settlements. Instead of the ratio 
of 40 per cent gold to 60 per cent credit, the ratio in the 
year to June 30th next will be 50: 50. Moreover, the sliding 
scale on which debit positions have in the past been settled 
is now replaced by equal gold and credit payments through- 
out the quotas. The 50:50 settlement without the initial 
20 per cent gold-free transfer will apply to both creditors 
and debtors. This change may seem at first sight to be a 
victory for those who wanted to “ harden” EPU. But it is 
not. All quotas have at the same time been increased by 
20 per cent and since §0 per cent of 120 equals 60 per cent 
of 100, the total credit facilities available under EPU Will 
remain unchanged. 

The bilateral arrangements between certain creditor and 
debtor countries have been concluded. _ Each of them 
involves an immediate instalment in gold of at least 25 per 
cent of the debt covered by the bilateral agreement in 
question. The United Kingdom’s overdraft with EPU at 
the relevant date, of April 30, 1954, was $505 million ; the 
amount dealt with bilaterally is $426 million, and the im- 
mediate gold payment, made on Thursday this week—and, 
therefore due to be reflected in the end-July gold and dollar 
reserve—was $106,500,000. In addition to these bilateral 
arrangements. the creditors will receive from EPU itself gold 
payments totalling $130 million. In consideration of these 
gold repayments the creditors have undertaken to grant 
additional credits to EPU after June 30, 1954. . To give 
effect to these commitments, their quotas (on the credit side 
only) have been extended by “ rallonges.” If their surpluses 
reach into these new realms they will be dealt with on a 50 
per cent gold, 50 per cent credit basis. The German 
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“ rallonge ” amounts to $450 million, nearly doubling that 
country’s basic quota. Parallel arrangements have been made 
for reopening credit facilities available to debtor countries 
whose quotas will be reconstituted in respect of payments 
made under the bilateral debt settlements. 

In their report on the extension of the Union the 
Managing Board of EPU, having described these amend- 
ments, are pleased to record that “such a simplification of 
the working of the Union appears to be particularly appro- 
priate at the present time, and in the new situation which 
now faces the Union and its members.” It would seem that 
the Board was trying to win converts for convertibility and 
the demise of the Union. Any international payments 
system must seem better than this “ simplified” version 
of EPU. 


Advancing Production 


NDUSTRIAL output this year has been running fully 63 per 
I cent higher than a year ago, and about 10 per cent 
above the levels of 1951 and 1952. The index for the first 
quarter has been revised downwards one point to 129 
(1948 = 100) ; for April the provisional estimate is 124, and 
the expected figure for May is 131 or 132. At the corre- 
sponding dates last year the index numbers were 121, 117, 
and 123. Variations in Whitsuntide holidays and the 
Coronation holiday in June last year make precise com- 
parisons difficult, but the figures mark the fact that British 
industry is booming. 

The boom is not industry-wide. Even in steel 
which has been breaking records for over a year and 
is now producing over 4 per cent more steel than tweive 
months ago, some re-rollers are still on short time though 
there has been a slight improvement in recent weeks. Coal 
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production has obstinately lagged behind the general 
recovery. The production index for mining and quarrying 
was in fact lower in April this year than a year ago. In 
manufacturing industry, too, there is some patchiness. 
Motor vehicle output is well up on last year ; but, because 
of a weaker home market, only 6 per cent more commercial 
vehicles were produced compared with 40 per cent more 
passenger cars. The production of radio sets has almost 
doubled, but the output of television sets has risen by little 
more than a fifth. In capital plant, the production of fork- 
lift trucks has fallen by 10 per cent, and fewer exports 
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have led to a sharp decline in machine-tool output. Textij. 
and clothing output has continued to increase, and food 
production is well up. Certain building materials are ais, 
doing well. The rise in industrial ouiput since the cay| 
part of 1953 has been achieved with an increase of only 
2 per cent in the labour force ; om a crude calculation 
therefore, productivity appears to have risen by aboy 
4 per cent over the last twelve months. 


The Lion’s Two Faces 


wo speeches at last week’s dinner of the British National 
Committee of the International Chamber of Commerce 
deserve attention from the business community for they 
state opposing views that must divide industry and com. 
merce as much as they seem to bewilder politicians. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, the chairman of Lloyds Bank, and Lord 
Bruce of Melbourne, chairman of the Finance Corporation 
for Industry, were both speaking on the relation between 
government and industry. Their differences crystallise on the 
problem of convertibility, but they also epitomise two 
common attitudes of mind and most thinking people will 
find that they are either Brucites or Balfourites. 


Lord Balfour has the stern and forthright approach of a 
banker. He believes that after the maintenance of peace, 
restoring a stable and freely convertible currency should be 
the first objective of policy. He agrees that the man in the 
street would probably put “full employment” ahead of 
convertibility. But he believes that “ full employment ” can 
only exist in the climate of sound finance. London must 
regain her place as the great centre of international trade of 
the world because “ no one is going to keep the British lion 
as a pet.” Through Lord Burleigh’s eyes inflation is the 
insidious disease by which modern popular democratic gov- 
ernments are assailed and convertibility with the sound use 
of financial policy the cure. 

By contrast, Lord Bruce sees the British Govern- 
ment lion almost as a domestic animal prepared 
to lie down with the industrial lambs and _ work 
out a modus vivendi. He believes that governments 
are bound to stay in the economic field for reasons 
of defence and food production that tar all of them with the 
same brush—witness the American agricultural policy that 
embraces “ more regulation and control than anything out- 
side the iron curtain.” Therefore the duty of industry and 
commerce is to recognise the fact and to work for restora 
tion of the laws of supply and demand within that limita- 
tion and “ influence Government economic policies down 
wiser lines than they have pursued in the past.” Lord Bruce 
sees no hurry at all about convertibility: “ It would be mad 
to go forward and do it before you have put your own house 
in order.” The Chancellor’s speech to the Secretaries Club 
last week seems to mark him as more of a Bruce than a Bal- 
fourite. Without American action to make its trade policies 
more free, more open, and more on “ good creditor lines e 
we could never, he said, free the currency. He gave 4 
warning that the terms of trade would not permanently 


remain as favourable to this country as they have been up 
to the present. 
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Potash Loan Troubles 


:EN disappointment was expressed in the City at the 
mnouncement of further and seemingly substantial 


difficulties in the way of implementing the settlement on 
the German Potash bonds. A long and hard struggle had 
been needed to bring the German offer on this apparently 
best secured of all the German obligations into approximate 
parity with the terms of the German debt agreement of 
February, 1953. When that was achieved by the German 
offer of February this year, bondholders naturally hoped 
that nothing but formalities remained. The statement issued 


week by the Royal Exchange Assurance as trustees and 
]. Henry Schroder and Company as principal paying agents 
shows that that is not so. The immediate reaction was a fall 
of § points in both issues of bonds—the 7 per cent bonds 
to £181} and the 6} per cent issue to £161}. 

Part of the present difficulties arise on the German side. 


m The German government has not given an undertaking to 
F take such administrative action as may be necessary. to 


re-establish the receiving bank system. That system is vital 
to the fine security which in theory supports the bonds. 
Proceeds of the sale of potash outside Germany should be 
paid to a receiving bank and not to the vendor, but trade 
treaties and systems of foreign exchange control are alleged 
to make this system difficult to re-establish. Another 
obstacle has arisen in this country, where it has been found 
that a decision of the High Court is needed on the question 
whether the offer can be made binding on all bondholders. 

But the obstacle that must be worrying bondholders most 
seriously is that the Netherlands government has decided 
to oppose any proceedings to put the settlement into opera- 
tion, because it objects to any recognition of the German 
validation law so long as. there is no certainty of a satis- 
factory settlement with the German government on Nether- 
lands claims in respect of foreign currency bonds looted in 
the Netherlands. The trustees and paying agents have had 
no easy task in the handling of this loan, nor do they yet 
seem in sight of completing their work. But it is a pity that 
bondholders had no inkling of these new difficulties to 


qualify the optimistic impression created by the February 


settlement. 


Sterling for Brazilian Importers 


Ra exporters have recently been given a new 
glimmer of hope of re-establishing some of their lost 
markets in Brazil. British exports to Brazil, already shrink- 
ing on account of that country’s chronic shortage of sterling, 
were further reduced in the autumn of 1953 by the 
Br zilian Government’s undertaking to earmark a minimum 
f its sterling earnings for the repayment of commercial 
debts to Britain. Two months ago British exporters to 
Brazil were again granted facilities by the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department ; but until now they have had little 
chance of taking advantage of the cover as the Brazilian 
authorities have made no sterling available to importers of 
any but a few essential commodities—mainly oil. Now a 
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limited release of sterling has been made by the Bank of 
Brazil. So far it has amounted only to £600,000, but there 
are reasons to hope that larger releases will follow. 

The immediate benefit to British exporters of the sterling 
releases cannot be great. They were provided under 
Brazil’s unique system of exchange auctions. _ Exchange 
certificates are auctioned in five categories, each valid for use 
for certain imports only. On the sterling auctioned’ last 
month the premiums paid ‘by_importers (over and above 
the official exchange rate of 51.4 cruzeiros.to the pound) 
ranged from 71 cruzeiros for “ first category ” certificates, 
which are valid for most essential imports, to over 400 
cruzeiros for exchange for imports of luxury goods. These 
premiums are larger than any that have been paid for any 
currency since the auctions began in October, 1953. They 
afford impressive evidence of the value that Brazilian 
importers still set on British goods ; but they naturally put 
British exports at a tremendous competitive disadvantage, 
since they have the effect of a differential import duty. 

As Brazil gradually pays off its commercial arrears to 
Britain—these still stand at roughly £40 million—more 
sterling should be available for release through the auctions, 
and the premiums should fall. But it is certainly to be 
hoped that Brazil will soon do away with its highly dis- 
criminatory system of import control and restore a frame- 
work in which all exporters can sell on equal terms. 


Trade and the Flags 


EITHER Britain, nor the United States emerges with 

distinction from two items of news this week. The 
American army has reversed the normal order of business 
and awarded the generator contracts for the Chief Joseph 
dams in the Pacific Northwest té the highest bidder— 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation—thereby passing over 
English Electric Company who happen to have submitted 
the lowest competitive tender, and bringing an official 
protest from the British Ambassador. Secondly, the London 
market has been unable, or unwilling, to encourage the new 
Federation of Rhodesia to raise its first loan here. The 
United States Foreign Operations Administration is making 
a loan of £3.6 million to the Rhodesia Railways on terms 
that involve an open door in Rhodesia for an unspecified 
period to railway equipment from every source at the very 
moment when the door to British electrical equipment in 
America is being shut. 

The American attitude on the electrical project can be 
understood, if it cannot be excused. Two contracts were 
involved. Two generators for the Chief Joseph dam for 
which English Electric tendered $1,976,000 and Westing- 
house $2,180,000 and two smaller generators for.the Dallas 
Dam on the Columbia River for which English Electric 
tendered $815,000 and Westinghouse $836,000. (Two 
still lower bids from Austrian and Swiss concerns for the 
smaller contract were held not to comply with specifica- 
tions.) Westinghouse gained both contracts under cover 
of the “ Buy American Act,” which requires preference to 
domestic producers as long as the price difference is not 
unreasonable. In practice the American objection to award- 
ing public utility contracts for generators to foreign firms 
seems to run deeper than the Buy American Act implies. It 
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has not so far been broken down though transformer con- 
tracts were last year awarded to British firms. 

For the way in which the financing of the Rhodesia Rail- 
ways was handled it is equally difficult to find an acceptable 
excuse. The publicly-owned Commonwealth Development 
Corporation considers the project outside its field for 
Southern Rhodesia is a self-governing territory and’ the 
question of whether the new federation of the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland comes within the Corporation’s scope has 
not yet been tested. The privately-owned Commonwealth 
Development and Finance Corporation does not consider 
large-scale public utility financing to be its function. But it 
is impossible to believe that the provision of finance on this 
scale was beyond the resources and liking of the London 
market. . The terms on which Rhodesia will draw money 
from American sources are not unfavourable—4; per cent 
maturing in 1976—and much of the rolling stock for which 
it will pay has already been ordered from British sources. 
American capital has previously been employed im 
Rhodesian railway development through an International 
Bank loan to Northern Rhodesia and in the South Eastern 
link which runs from Bannockburn to Lourengo Marques 
in Portuguese Africa. 


Charterhouse-Japhet Merger 


ERGERS between well-established City houses are rare. 
N None of consequence has taken place since 1950 
when Philip Hill and Partners acquired Higginson and 
Company. Another is now on the point of conclusion. 
Charterhouse Industrial Development Company is in active 
negotiation to acquire the whole issued capital of S. Japhet 
and Company, the merchant bankers. The transaction 
follows the death, in February, of Mr Saemy Japhet, the 
founder of the Japhet business. The amount of the purchase 
consideration for the 1,300,000 {1 ordinary shares that 
form the issued capital of S. Japhet and Company is not 
disclosed, but it is announced that it will be found wholly 
in cash by the Charterhouse group without any immediate 
intention on their part of raising fresh capital. 

The acquisition will appreciably widen the scope of the 
Charterhouse group. The parent company of that group 
is nominally Charterhouse Investment Trust. The largest 
unit (in which the Investment Trust has a 60 per cent 
holding) is Charterhouse Industrial Development Company 
which has an issued capital of one million {1 4} per cent 
first preference, 14 million 6 per cent £1 second preference, 
2 million £1. ordinary, and 500,000 {1 “B” ordinary 
shares. The Industrial Development Company is a com- 
pany nursery in which small and young undertakings are 
helped and financed up to the new issue stage. Another 
subsidiary is Charterhouse Finance Company which does 
much of the new issue business. The Japhet transaction 
will add merchant banking to these existing activities, 


Green Light for Tin 


FTER a last-minute rush to sign, the International Tin 
Agreement now commands sufficient support to 
bring it into force. A minimum of nine consuming 
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countries with 333 votes and 900 producers’ votc; 


: Were 
required. The tally of signatures is: 


Consumers Votes Producers Votes 
Australia .:. (ag Belgian Congo .. 9% 
Belgium ... aoa Bolivia... a. 213 
Canada” «.. wet ae ; ‘Malaya ~~... * 260 
Denmark... oo ae _ Nigeria... ce 58 
Ecuador .:. ee Indonesia. .. =. 213 
France ~... 3.8 Thailand ... .. 66 
India a dec a os 
Italy oe eo. 1,000 
Japan iW lo ae nna 
Lebanon ics Oh 
Netherlands ice 
Spain We sks, 
Turkey... ad 
United Kingdom 145 

427 


te 


In addition to the United States only Brazil, Germany and 
Switzerland remain outside but some of these may well 
decide to accede, for since there is to be an agreement it 
is in their interests to participate in its control, particularly 
as Britain, the Netherlands and Belgium, though classed 
as consumers may tend to vote with an eye towards their 
producing interests abroad. The interim committee will 
meet in London on July 12th to discuss the appointment 
of a chairman of the Tin Council, and of a manager of the 
buffer stock. If there are no undue delays in these :matters 
and in ratification, the agreement should be formally estab- 
lished in‘the autumn. Thanks to the American strategic 
purchases, the tin market should still be in no immediate 
need of support. America is almost certain to buy another 
10,000 tons, if not more, from Bolivia, and its contract for 
20,000 tons of Indonesian tin does not expire unti! March. 

Barring political upsets, the cash price of tin, now {745 
a ton, may therefore tend to stay in the range—of {720 
to £800 a ton—within which the manager of the buffer 
stock will not normally enter the market. This would be 
just as well, for the manager of the buffer pool will have no 
tin, at the beginning of the scheme, which he could use; 
nor is it desirable that the United States should be tempted 
to stabilise the price by releasing its surplus metal. Antici- 
pating that the surplus would begin to flow on to the 
market after March, the council may give the producers 
three months’ notice in the autumn to furnish their initial 
contributions of 15,000 tons of metal or cash equivalent. 
Cash would no doubt be supplied because it is cheaper. 
being equivalent to metal at the floor price of £640 2 ton, 
not the market price. Control over exports would not 
become effective until the buffer stock held 10,000 tons of 
metal or was likely to do so within three months. 


Rally in Rubber 


Figs week the price of spot rubber in London ros< (0 
a shade over 20d. a Ib, its-highest this year and al ut 
4d. a lb above the trough of last March. The improvericnt 
during the last few months has been due to séveral factors. 
The statistical position has lately been sound. Owing ‘° 4 
severe wintering season production fell to $50,000 ton: in 
the first four months of this year ; consumption amou' (cd 
to 565,000 tons, leaving a deficit of 15,000 tons. Masu- 
facturers here and on the Continent a to have resumed 
normal buying after a long period of living from hand-io- 
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Castings 
to crow about 


And you’ll get them good 
and early from Gloucester 





wa 


Vous grey iron castings always come up to scratch when 
you get them from Gloucester Foundry. This is one of the most 
advanced foundries in Europe, supplying very large outputs of 
castings to the railways, the automobile industry, agricultural 
machinery makers, and many other leading engineering and 
allied industries. You get castings on time, consistent in quality, 
and keenly priced. Why not let Gloucester quote for your next 7 het Me 
castings in grey iron, ‘ Blackheart’ malleable, or special alloy sey A ae 
irons ? A Gloucester casting specialist is always ready to call on : 


you and advise on casting design to help save both time and money. 


Give the job to 


GLOUCESTER 


GLOUCESTER FOUNDRY LTD., EMLYN WORKS, GLOUCESTER 


(A subsidiary of the Gloucester Railway Carriage & Wagon Co. Ltd.) 





, = 
<< 
= SS 


RONALD MORRISON & CO.LTD., EDINBU 


) 
Y 


RGH 





Telephone: Gloucester 2304] Telegrams: ‘Pulleys’ Gloucester 





du MAURIER 
the filter tip 





cigarette 


CORK TIP IN THE RED BOX 
PLAIN TIP (MEDIUM) IN THE BLUE BOX 
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mouth. Political developments in Indo-China and Geneva 
have also helped. In the past week the shortage of spot 
supplies has been accentuated by the failure of an Indo- 
nesian shipper to meet his forward commitments and the 
Ministry of Mate-ials has been doing rotational buying in 
London for the British stock pile. Unconfirmed reports 
that Indonesia has sold rubber to China cropped up again, 
and may have led to speculative buying in the East. 

The rise this week led to selling by estates, which checked 
the advance in forward quotations so that the premiums 
for forward shipments have almost disappeared. If the 
shortage of spot supplies persists, spot rubber may com- 
mand a premium. The rubber market is seldom without its 
troubles, and there is now some fear that any further advance 
would encourage American manufacturers to use more syn- 
thetic rubber. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation last 
month estimated that its sales of synthetic rubber in July 
would be 36,000 tons, 2,000 tons higher than previously 
forecast, and that its sales for August would rise sharply 
to 44,000 tons. It is too soon to say that these larger sales 
of synthetic imply a diversion of consumption from natural 
rubber. They may imply partly a rebuilding of stecks and 
may be an insurance by manufacturers against a rise in price 
of natural rubber. Any marked rise in natural rubber prices 
would almost certainly be countered by an increased use 
of synthetic. ' 


Cocoa Prices and the Public 


HE chairman of Rowntree and Company, Mr William 
Wallace, performed a service for a wider audience than 
his shareholders when he explained in his annual speech 
this week ‘why the public has so far borne only a small part 
of the steep rise in raw cocoa prices. He pointed out that 
the bulk of Britain’s supplies, which come almost entirely 
from West Africa, are bought in the main marketing season 
between October and March. Hence-“ it is not the arith- 
metical average price over the year which is important 
(and still less the price at any particular moment), but the 
tun of prices during the usual buying season.” It was not 
to be expected that Mr Wallace would reveal the average 
price paid by his company during that season, when the 
price rose by one-third, but it must have been substantially 
below the price in recent months. He added that the leading 
British manufacturers carry large stocks so that they can 
retain some freedom of manceuvre in buying, and that the 
cost of cocoa consumed by the company in the financial 
year ending December 31st was related mainly to the average 
price during the 1952-53 buying season. These considera- 
tions, and the fact that manufacturing costs could last year 
be spread over a high volume of output, accounted for the 
relatively small increases in prices of cocoa products. The 
chairman properly drew attention to the other side of the 
argument—that what the consumer gains on a rising market 
he should lose when prices fall. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether this will be recalled if higher retail prices 
should happen to coincide with reports of substantial falls 
in the price of cocoa. 
Turning to the shortage of cocoa, Mr Wallace opposed 
the use of substitutes for cocoa butter on the ground that 
even a partial move in that direction in the world as a 
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whole might hurt the producing countries. There was 
“reason for hope” that production in British West Africa 
would increase, but he expressed no opinion on whether 
the present marketing policy there was the best incentive 
for a higher output. Mr L. J. Cadbury, the chairman of 
Cadbury Brothers, who also gave his annual speech this 
week, contrasted the present market price of over £500 a 
ton with the marketing boards’ payments of £134 a ton to 
the farmers in the Gold Coast and of £170 a ton in Nigeria. 
But even if they were paid more, he thought it was doubtful 
whether the immediate reaction might not be that many 


farmers would satisfy their needs for cash by growing less. 


But Mr Cadbury believes that more of the board’s accumu- 
lated profits of about £100 million should be devoted 
towards encouraging more and better farming. 


The Hunter Cleared 


ELIVERIES of the Hunter fighter have been persistently 

held up for modifications, and the aircraft did not 
receive its final clearance from the Ministry of Supply until 
last week. Both the Swift and the Hunter seem to have 
had more than their share of development troubles. 
Although both fighters were ordered at the beginning of 
1951, and both had been evolved through a series of proto- 
types, neither is yet in service. The squadron of Swifts 
formed several months ago has been grounded for further 
modification, and no Hunters have been delivered. Since 
the Hunter is now cleared, deliveries should be rapid, for 
numbers of finished and half-completed fighters have been 
accumulating at the Hawker factories while modifications 
were in progress. These have concentrated recently on 
improving the performance of the aircraft as a gun platform. 
British designers seem to have experienced some difficulty 
in reconciling aerodynamic requirements with the needs of 
fast-firing cannon. By placing future prototype orders for 
batches of aircraft rather than for one or two, the Ministry 
of Supply hopes to reduce in the future the alarmingly 
long time lag between the placing of orders and delivery 
of the aircraft for squadron service. Nato’s confidence in 
the Hunter appears in no way disturbed by the persistent 
postponement of deliveries to the RAF, and the Foreign 
Aid Administration recently allocated $85 million for the 
purchase of aircraft for the RAF, including Hunters ; an 
order for $5.4 million of Sea Hawks was signed this week. 
Reports from Washington suggest that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has refused to authorise $65 million for the off- 
shore purchase of aircraft in the coming fiscal year, but 
there is no reason to suppose. that the cut will not be 
restored in the Senate. It does not, in any case, have any 
bearing on orders already negotiated. 


Drilling for Natural Gas 


HE Gas Council found its first traces of natural gas in 
Sussex last week, happily coinciding with a visit by 

the chairman and others to the site. What has been collected 
so far is little more than seepage from gas deposits that may 
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exist at much lower depths—a mere whiff of 150 cubic feet 
compared with the 1 or 2 million cubic feet a day that would 
be needed for an economic strike. Last year the Gas 
Council decided to start a serious search for natural gas, 
and set aside £1 million for the purpose. The geological 
search and the sinking of boreholes, which differ little 
from the methods used to locate oil, is being done for 
the Council by the Anglo-Iranian subsidiary, d’Arcy Explo- 
ration. This company has already carried out extensive 
searches in the British Isles for oil, and crude oil is being 
pumped in Nottinghamshire. Gas deposits are usually 
found in the same geological formations as oil, but on 
higher land. 

Drilling is going on at Crowborough, where there is a local 
history of underground gas deposits, including such mani- 
festations as a burning bog and a local railway station lit 
by natural gas early in the century. This is the first deep 
borehole to be sunk under the scheme. Last week’s gas 
find was made at a depth of 830 feet, and it is intended to 
drill to 2,600 feet in the hope of finding substantial deposits. 
Drilling costs vary considerably ; in this case they are 
probably not far short of £10 a foot. But each rise in coal 
prices increases the impetus on the Gas Council to find 
some such new source of supply. When the search was 
first undertaken, the Council’s coal was costing £25 million 
a year more than it did when the industry was nationalised ; 
now it has risen to an extra £30 million. Moreover, good 
carbonising coal becomes increasingly scarce. It is difficult 
even at the present time for gas to compete with other fuels, 
and the hope of being able to pipe gas brought out of the 
ground without the intervention of miners or railwaymen 
into the gas grid, or direct to local consumers, has natural 
appeal. 


Atomic Geology 


HE Geological Survey is carrying out a fairly detailed 
7 search for uranium both in Britain and in British- 
controlled overseas territories. Its report for 1953 rates 
the copper belt in Northern Rhodesia as “the most 
hospitable terrain” for intensive uranium exploitation. 
Geologically speaking, it falls inside the same province as 
the Congo deposits. The slight uranium deposits in this 
country, mostly in Devon and Cornwall, present the autho- 
rities with a dilemma. None of them are rich enough to 
justify the erection of a £250,000 ore treatment plant ; on 
the other hand, they are too large to be ignored. 

Uranium has turned up in strange places. Roads in 
the Midlands, metalled with a uranium-bearing slag from 
smelted phosphate rock showed quite a high rate of radio- 
activity. There is not enough uranium in the slag to make 
its recovery economic, but following the tradition of thrifty 
improvisation that financial stringency has imbued into 
British scientists, the slags “have formed a’ cheap and 
convenient radioactive source for the training of air-raid 
wardens.” Quite high uranium content (0.08 per cent in 
the ash) has been found in thin coal seams in Warwickshire, 
as it has in similar seams in other countries. 


Summary of Progress of the Geological Survey of Great Britain 
for the year 1953. 


HMSO 3s. 
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Steam for Industry 


HE survey of steam and power usage in industry that 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power carried out last year 

has produced some interesting results. It gives, for the 
first time, information on the amount of fuel used for steam 
raising ; the use of steam for different purposes ; the dis- 
tribution of the steam load ; the type, size, and age of the 
boilers in use and engines installed; the production of 
mechanical and electrical energy ; and the amount of elec- 
tricity purchased. The survey was limited to larger factories 
and some of the final figures need to be used with caution. 
About 4,000 factories use more than 2,000 tons of fuel a 
year and most of them were included in the survey, but 
they account for only 12 per cent of the number of estab- 
lishments with an annual fuel consumption above 100 tons, 


whereas they account for nearly three-quarters of the total 


fuel consumed by industry. For such matters as the amount 
of steam raised the inquiry covered the greater part of the 
field, but its census of boilers in use is more limited, and 
gives, perhaps, too favourable an impression. 

The results of the survey, published last week in the 
Ministry’s Statistical Digest for 1953, show that of the 
60 million tons of fuel of all kinds, used by factories com- 
pleting the questionnaire, about 45 per cent was used for 
steam raising. Annual steam production in these factories 
amounted to more than 430,000 million lb. Just under 
three-fifths was used to drive engines and turbines ; a third 
or so was used for processes ; and the remainder was used 
for space heating. Of the 11,000 boilers included in the 
survey, over 6,000 were Lancashire boilers. Two-thirds of 
these Lancashire boilers were more than thirty years old, 
whereas only a quarter of the other 5,000 (which include 
economic and water tube boilers) were so old. 


ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL ENERGY USED IN 
INDUSTRY* 
(Annual estimate) 
| aa Surchased | Total 
| Producedf | Purchased | eed 





(mn. kwh. electrical equivalent) 


MinMG Tua sieaumes een 418 ; ; 
CIGNICAIS 33501555: o dale oie soar 2,212 3,511 Dee 
N00: and steel 2h. chs wise Oc 2,890 3,356 6,246 
FUR GUNOCPING oo oa os dy Sin Sete 586 3,124 3,710 
Textiles and clothing ...... 1,036 916 1,952 
Food, drink and tobacco... 370 470 840 
Other in@ustries <.5. ccc ec 1,881 941 2,822 
Commertial/GtG...6sn3Wawaes 81 | 305 386 
| 9474 | 14,003 23,477 


* Excluding small establishments, coal mining, public utilities 
and coke ovens. 


{ Includes a small amount of electricity sold to other establish- 
ments. 


¢ Excludes coal mining. 


About 7,300 million kilowatt hours of electricity and 
nearly 3,000 million brake horsepower hours of mechanical 
energy were produced annually by the 5,500 engines and 
turbines caught in the survey—equivalent to a total of nearly 
10,000 million kWh of electricity. A further 14,000 million 
kWh were purchased outside either from the public supply 
system or from a neighbouring factory. The object of the 
inquiry was to produce information needed for the promo- 
tion of fuel efficiency ; but the receipt of the Ministry’s 
questionnaire already seems to have led certain firms to 
examine the fuel economy of their own plant. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


The directors of Rio Tinto Company have announced 
that the company has been approached by Spanish interests 
with a view to their acquiring a majority shareholding in 
Discussions are now in progress. 
ordinary shares advanced £3} to £293, the highest price: 
sincé 1937, on this news as investors began to look forward 
10 a capital return. At the moment the company receives 
only very small remittances from its Spanish pyrites and 


the mines. 


copper mines, 


| Company Notes 


PATONS AND BALDWINS. 
The preliminary statement from Patons 
and Baldwins, the knitting wool manu- 
facturers, came as a shock to the market. 
It is true that twice investors had been 
warned that two seemingly “ bullish” 
decisions by the company did not neces- 
sarily imply an increase in equity 
dividends for the full year. In January 
the first warning was given when the 
interim dividend was increased from 4 to 
5 per cent. The second warning, in May, 


accompanied the announcement of a 100 . 


per cent free scrip issue of new shares, 
which do not yet rank for dividend. But 
investors, basing their hopes-on the chair- 
man’s optimistic statement a year ago, 
hoped for a high total distribution. 


Their hopes have been dashed ; the final 


dividend is 15 per cent, compared with a 


final of 11 per cent and a bonus of § per 
cent the year before. The full year’s 
distribution thus remains at 20 per cent. 
The preliminary statement also showed 
that the group’s profits after all charges 
had fallen from £1,628,616 to £774,934. No 
allocation has been made to the con- 
lingency reserve, compared with £1 
million the year before. Since the prices 
of knitting wools have only just been 
raised it may be inferred that the year 
covered a period when rising wool prices 
were narrowing margins. But share- 
holders are entitled to know whether 
that is the full explanation. The market 
teaction to the preliminary figures was a 
fall of 6s. ro}d. to 71s. in the £1 stock 
units, bringing the yield up to 5.6 per 
cent. 


* 


BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
As a combine in the finishing end of the 
cotton textile industry, Bleachers’ Associa- 
tion enjoys a less volatile profit margin 
than do the cotton spinners or the manu- 
facturers of cotton and rayon piece goods. 
But in the year to March 31, along with 
cther Lancashire companies, its trading 
profits showed a welcome increase, from 
41,231,058 to £1,757,288. The ordinary 
dividend was raised from 6 to Io per cent. 
All the Association’s piece-goods branches 
were “ well employed ” with the exception 
cf “those plants which rely particularly 
on the export trade,” where the relaxation 
ci the Australian import restrictions was 
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The Standard Motor Company has come to an agreement 


with Mulliners, the body builders, for the supply of bodies 


The £5 


Corporation. 





more than counter-balanced by the reduc- 
tion in exports to West Africa. 

Cynics will enjoy the guardsman-like 
precision with which the textile finishing 
combines stand shoulder to shoulder. Mr 
Wright argues that there is a need for an 
“authority to bring about an orderly 


Years to Mar. 31, 


1953 1954 
; : £ £ 
Consolidated earnings :-— 
Trading profit......... 1,231,058 1,757,288 
Repairs and mainten- 

Bac n soot eras oe 491,860 536,894 
Cried prot 35. ewe ds * 739,198 1,220,394 
Depreciation .......... 147,106 143,165 
Bo ee ere 256,162 512,164 
Net profit... . 00.0006 223,759 440,801 
Ordinary dividends.... 63, 105,015 
Ordinary dividends (per 

COMES airs cd ancl ween 6 10 
General reserve........ dsp 52,657 
Specific reserves....... 200,000 100,000 
Added to group carry 

CONT ck cans x0 cou Drl12,786 107,883 

Cons. balance sheet :— 
Fixed assets, less depre- . 

CNR is cee, Lives 5,635,175 5,812,246 
Net current assets..... 3,109,307 3,634,884 
SE gc cocen asad 1,482,861 1,538,339 
Re ee are ,0 620,108 
Revenue reserves...... 2,253,155 2,520,495 
Ordinary capital....... 1,909,368 1,909,368 


10s, ordinary stock at 9s. 74d. yields £10 8s. per cent. 


adjustment of capacity where it is required 
and to operate a system of price manage- 
ment, with a view to avoiding destructive 
competition.” Implementation of the 
recommendations of the Monopolies Com- 
mission on calico printing he would 
regard as “the first step on the road back 
to the suicidal practices of the prewar era.” 
Bleachers’ Association has, he explains, a 
“not unimportant interest” in calico 
printing. 

Having explained that “ buying during 


the past few months has been by no means* 


SO active as earlier in the year,” the chair- 
man somewhat pointedly declines to make 
any forecast about the results for the 
current year. 


* 


ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS. 
Allied Ironfounders has made a thorough 
job of revaluing its fixed assets and—no 
less important—of explaining to share- 
holders what the changes mean. Buildings 
and plant owned by the company have 
been revalued on the basis of replacement 
cost on March 31, 1953. This is a suit- 
able point for revaluation since capital 





to Standard on long-term contract. Mulliners are at present 
delivering 325 bodies a week to Standard and this is to be 
stepped up to 630 a week during the next six months. This 
does not represent much more than two day’s requirements 
at Standard’s present rate of output and a further expansion 
of Mulliners’ capacity will be needed. Standard meanwhile 
will continue to get a large proportion of its bodies from 
Fisher and Ludlow, now a subsidiary of the British Motor 


costs have become reasonably, stable after 
their long inflationary climb. Unless there 
is another sharp change in values the 
directors can remain reasonably confident 
that the new figures provide an adequate 
basis for full depreciation. Revaluation 
alters the sums to be provided for depre- 
ciation but it does not alter in any way 
taxes charged on profits. Tax allowances 
remain based on historical costs. 
After an exhaustive search into past 
records, Allied Ironfounders has put the 
original cost of its buildings and plant at 
£4,066,601. Their replacement value is 
estimated at £7,197,469. Full depreciation 
to date on the basis of original costs works 
out at £1,918,492 but full depreciation on 
the basis of replacement is estimated 
at £4,159,927. The company has thus two 
tasks: first, to make good the deficiency 
between the sums actually provided in 
earlier years and the sums needed for full 
replacement ; and secondly to make pro- 
vision in all future years for full replace- 
ment. Fortunately, enough money has been 


Years to Mar. 31, 


“7 — 
Consolidated earnings :— 

Trading profit......... 1,775,050 2,097,551 
Depreciation .....<.... 274,337 278,943 
UMN gros ce cu dace 791,190 991,420 
NG $OOMB. «565 osu ccsi 667,256 794,860 
Ordinary dividends.... 230,083 301,698 
Ordinary dividends (per 

CONE b56 5 oes wscese 17} 22 
Retained by subsidiaries 34,284 16,72 
General reserve........ ne 838,878 
Replacement reserve... 250,000 PES 
Added to carry forward 115,467 Dr150,730 

Cons. balance sheet :—.- 
Fixed assets, less depre- 

CRUDE. << vie esccus 2,319,211 3,037,542 
Net current assets..... 4,972,662 5,669,891 
SOU i. ceccisdccareee ,499,078 2,346,991 
Re Coch ic cuceaeune 431,594 
Quoted investments.... 1,086,885 2,275,591 
Capital reserves....... 812,700 37, 
Revenue reserves...... 3,563,267 4,018,137 
Ordinary capital....... 2,437,959 2,437,959 


£1 ordinary share at 71s. 3d.xd yields £6 6s. per cent, 


ploughed back into reserves to make good 
the accumulated deficiency, and the com- 
pany has set aside £2,343,977 from 
revenue reserves for that purpose. It must 
also present all future annual charges for 
depreciation on the basis of the new valua- 
tion. In the latest year £210,407 is 
charged against depreciation on the basis 
of original costs and a further sum of 
£68,536 is provided to cover the excess 
cost of replacing these assets at current 
values. The total charge is thus £278,943. 
Thanks to the incidence of initial allow- 
ances this charge is not very different 
from the provision made in 1952-53 ; but 
the new valuation will mean that in the 


64 


future more money will be set aside for 
depreciation than would have been needed 
on the old basis. 

The company has chosen the right 
moment for the change ; profits are rising 
and ample liquid resources are in hand. 
The directors have raised the ordinary 
dividend from 173 to 223 per cent and 
have announced a one for one free scrip 
issue. No call has been made on the book- 
keeping surplus arising from revaluation 
to make this scrip issue. It is not surpris- 
ing in view of the building boom that the 
chairman is reasonably confident about 
future prospects and that the company has 
stepped up its development programme, 
particularly in Australia. 


* 


RENOLD AND COVENTRY 
GHAIN. The dividend and profits of 
Renold and Coventry Chain in the year 
ended March 28th disappointed investors. 
The £1 ordinary stock units lost 3s. to 
41s. 6d., to offer a yield on the maintained 
II per cent dividend of 5.3 per cent. Even 
more disappointing than the unchanged 
dividend was the fall in profits, before tax, 
from £1,542,566 to £1,016,568. But as the 
provision for taxation was also reduced 
sharply—from £609,519 to £355,689—the 
earnings cover on the dividend was hardly 
affected. Net profits fell only slightly, 
from £323,528 to £305,689. 

The chairman, in his statement on the 
1952-53 results, had anticipated a 
“ difficult year.” He warned shareholders 
that 1953-54 was the year in which the 
company would have to make all the 
adjustments necessary to move from an era 
of strict rationing to one of free competi- 
tion. Adjustments that the company had 
to make must have included building up a 
sales organisation overseas. Presumably 
in 1953-54 the company’s overhead costs 
were high, with little corresponding in- 
crease in sales. Indeed, the chairman fore- 
saw a year of “ intricate adjustments and 
temporary uncertainties.” Renold and 
Coventry Chain is a specialised ancillary 


producer to the engineering industry and 
its long-term prospects can be dimmed 
only temporarily by the latest results. 


* 


J. & P. COATS. It was not until 
the annual general meeting that share- 
holders of J. & P. Coats learnt why the net 
profits of the group were lower than those 
of the parent company and why foreign 
taxation had increased so sharply. Mr 
Robert Laidlaw then explained that the 
profits shown in the group accounts, so far 
as they relate to overseas earnings, are a 
straightforward conversion of currency 
earnings of the respective subsidiaries at 
current rates of exchange. Subsequently 
these figures are adjusted to allow for 
exceptional gains and losses on exchange 
arising from the unavoidable delay in 
remitting these profits to this country and 
from the conversion of net current assets 
of overseas subsidiaries into sterling. In 
the last financial year the exchange loss 
arising from South American operations 
was £4,200,000 ; of this sum only £900,000 
relates to British subsidiaries and the parent 
company and only to that extent is that 
loss a charge against British taxation. In 
the parent company’s accounts, the profits 
shown relate only to those profits actually 
remitted to the parent in the year in ques- 


tion ; hence they can sometimes relate to’ 


overseas profits earned in earlier years. 

Foreign taxes were abnormally low in 
1952 because the taxable profits of most 
subsidiaries were reduced by the substan- 
tial writing down of stocks. In 1953 the 
group’s profits were reduced first by the 
exchange loss and secondly by a heavy 
charge for foreign taxes (amounting to 
over £2,150,000) ; by its very nature this 
loss, which arose on exchange and not on 
trading, could not to any large extent be 
set against foreign taxation. The villain 
of the piece is the unavoidable delay in 
remitting profits earned abroad to this 
country. But might not this point have 
been made clear to shareholders in the 
accounts ? 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: July 7th. 
Next Contango Day: July 7th. 
Next Settlement Day: July 13th 


AFTER a somewhat hesitant start, stock 
market. prices hardened slightly in a 
fairly active market this week. A little 
routine selling on Monday brought about 
fractional losses in the long dated and: un- 
dated Government securities. Some selling 
of very short-dated gilt-edged stocks also 
took place at the beginning of the week in 
anticipation of the June 30th money 
squeeze. But demand revived later in the 
week and losses were easily recovered. 
This recovery spread out to include 
Dominion and Colonial issues and some 
of the. recently issued Corporation stocks. 
The sharpest movements in foreign bonds 
were reported on Tuesday when German 
issues were marked down, with Potash 
Sevens losing 5 points to 1814. Greek 
bonds continued to improve. Rumanian 
and Hungarian issues were dull. 


Prices in the industrial market tended 
to slip back immediately after the weekend 
but they soon recovered and on Tuesday 
the Financial Times ordinary share index 
rose to the new high point of 155.9. 
Motor shares enjoyed some of the sharpest 
rises, Ford going ahead to 63s. 6d. The 
leading “blue-chips ” remained in demand 
and Marks and Spencer “ A,” now quoted 
“ex bonus,” have resumed their rise. 
Tobacco shares quickly recovered their 
earlier losses and went ahead strongly 
on Wednesday. (“Imps” gaining 
Is. 44d. to 52s. 43d.) on less pessimistic 
reports on the effects of smoking on 
lung cancer. Textile shares were among 
the few groups to remain out of favour ; 
cotton shares were marked down on the 
statement by the chairman of Bleachers’ 
Association and woollen shares eased after 
the Patons and Baldwins preliminary 
statement. Oil shares continued to go 
ahead, with Anglo-Iranian in the lead, on 
reports that a broad understanding on the 
oil dispute had been reached. Rubber and 
tea shares were firmer. Copper shares 
gained ground but interest in the Kaffir 


market was largely concentrated on a few 
OFS issues. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 





Security Indices Yields 
a Tun | Same ae | a 
ixe mM | 
Ord.* | intt | Cons, | OF: 





Total bargains 
1954 


1954, High} 155-9 | 115-07 
(June 29) (June 23)} June 23. 13,391 
» Low.J 131-1 | “78 |] ,, 24) 11,942 
(Jan. 1) | (Jan. 5)} ,; . 25| 14,0659 
1953, High} 131-5 | 112- Po » 28| 12,247 
(Nov. 4) (Nov. 27), ,, 29] 10,762 
» Low.J 113-9 | 105-68] ,, 30) 10,827 
(May 20)| (Jan. 5 


* July 1, 1935=100. ft 1928=100. 
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Yield 
ND ORDINARY , 
Jan. 1to June 30 June 30,| June 30, Jan. 1to June 30} Dividends June 30, 
6 : ce — es See Se aeons ae = a; Se_eeeeonanpeeae eee 
; | . | Ge et a re ace Gt Peete rr. “d|gs.d.{ % | % '|STEEL & ENGINEERING |g s 4. 
100 13 99% jExchequer 2}% 1955 . 100} 100} 0 4 7/11 16 10 | 58/9 41/44 124c} 15 cjiBS.A. £1. we eesecees 56/9 58/6 So: 2.58 
105} | 1014 {Exchequer 3% 1960..... 105% | 105 01610|2 410] 18/6 | 13/1} 5 aj 10 bCammell Laird 5/-....| 16/- | 16/6 | 6 14 llh 
103 1% 9943 |Exchequer 3% °62-63....} 1034 1034 | 1 4 2)210 91} 59/104 49/9 5 al 10 bijGuest Keen N’fold £1. 58/3 a a ae 
100 4; 99% Serial Funding 12% 1954.) 100% | 100% |0 911/111 2 | 34/103) 34/6 aa --. {Stewarts & Lloyds{1 .j|__... i 4/ - ee 
101 ts 99 #4 |Serial Funding 2}% 1957./ 101 101% {017 8)}118 7 | 24/11}, 227 7}b) 4 aUnited eee EE ieecs 24/3* -| 24/3 7 8 5oe 
1018 100} [Serial Funding 3% 1955. .| 10143 | 1014 0 8 34117 6] 3T/-- 23/9 2$a} 1240\Vickers £1 ....... ---| 36/6 35/- 4 5. 9e 
101 & | 100 [War Bonds 2$% ’54-56...| 100% | 1003 Oly T' 2: 8 Os ‘TEXTILES 
101% | 100, \Funding 23% °52-57..... % | 10 16 4/211 5141/9 | 32- 4a| 11 Bradford Dyers £1...| 39/- | 41/- | 7 6 4 
101 & | 100% Nat. Def. S% °54-58 ..... 100/5/7/100/4/11} 0 9 9j|1¥1 2e} 32/43 | 24/9 6a\ 12 b)Brit. Celanese 10/-....| 29/6 28/6* |6 6 4 
99 #8 9944 |N. Def. (Ass.) 3% 54-58. .| 99 993% |1 211|)2 0 Yel} 62 (‘9 49/43 5a 10 a J. FP ) £3 i <<: wee a 5 6 3 
102}? 1013 |War Loan 3% °55-59..... 101% 101% };1 69,214 8l 32/103 25/2 6ha 446,Courtaulds {1 ....... / 2/6* 418 6k 
100} | 954% |Savings Bonds 3% °55-65.| 994 | 100% | 114 1/3 2 41] 60/6 | 47/44] 10 6} 10 alLancs. Cotton {1..... 60/3 | 59/-*|615 7 
101 & aa Funding a aaoee eeaee or St 2 : : : : = 79/6 | 64/- §a 15 opens & Ronee £1| 78/- | 71/6 |5 1111 
95 i es EO. 
97 ost Funding 38 66-68 ...... 973 | 964*|11811|3 6 311549 | 41/9 Tya| Thb|Assoc. Elect. {1......| 51/3 | 54/9 |4 2 2s 
103} 10043 |Funding 4% 60-90 . cial dada 103% 103¢ 113 2);3 9 Tl 45/- | 38/- re (t) Hs mee weletadeds 5 poy + . a 
94% 902 (Savings Bonds 3% 60- -70.| 94% 94% 2 1 8|310 51} 47/- 38/6 a 6% ae is oe ee oe ae ais : 5 in 
104 | 101 (Vietory 4% "20-16°.-re-| 108 | 104g [117 8|3a4 Of. | | | Mororgamourr | | | 
ib ictory 4% ’20-76....... / 
ool’ | 878° Savings Bonds 3% °65-75.| 924 | 92% |2 3 0|3 12 21) 23/- | 18/6 34a} 6$/Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 22/6 | 22/9 |4 711 
97, | 934 |Consols 4% aft. Feb. °57.. 974 953* 12 510/14 3 3fi 9/9 6/34 6$6| 4 a/British Motor 5/-..... 9/44 | 9/78;5 9 1 
oil) | 99% (Conv, 344 1969 el aor’ | rort | Tar 2| 3-9 S| 639 | 3/9'| He “12'dFord Motor £1......| 61/3. | 63/3. | $ 18 10 
1 43 ORV: Se%e IGEF vesiacic / Motor £1....... 
99% 99% IConv. % 1958-59... sete 99 #8 99% 1°23 &|2-@ TH té/- 47/Tk 96 6 ajHawker ye rent SE a4 a. oer : = 
68} 63% |Treas. 24% aft. April 75 .| 664% 664 }2 4 51315 8f] 98/9 | 80/6 25 c} 25 c\Leylan N otors {1 ... /' /' 
793 | 744 |Treas. 3°/ aft. April’66..| 78} | 784 |2 2 5|317. 5f| 95/9 | 66/- 5 a| 12$d|Rolls Royce {1 ...... 94/14 | 94/44 | 314 0 
96} 9244 jEreas. 34% "17-80 Sateen 96 ¥ 964% 1/2 2 41314 8li T/Th 5/5} 12 ¢ 12 ase oo 5/-...| 17/43 7/6 8 0 0 
972 92% |Treas. 34% 19- “81 ekiaves 97 97§ 12 1.74514 51 HOPS TORES : 
sl | Se iecerarct eivad yl Salas tess omames age | thm Mice] Be ee oak 
89 §, iW ar L’n f, aft. ec. — *ccewe d 
69.4 ase \Consols 248/° ee Seeee< wet 66%*| 663*|}2 1 41/315 2f] 82/6 53/3 3745} 15 aGt. Universal 5/-..... 78/- 82/- 3 4 0 
92 18 884% |Br. Elec. 3% ’68-73...... 922 92? 2 3 0; 311 10/)109/- 92/9 5 a| 174b,Lyons (J.) ‘A’ £1..... 100/— /|100/- 410 0 
913 874 |Br. Elec. 3% '74-77....6. 91? 91 2 2 813 11° 9] 99/3 73/103, 20a) 45 b\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 98/6 98/- 316 6 
107° | 103; |Br. Elec. 44% °74-79..... 106} | 106; | 119 3| 316 9] 80/6 | 64/- | 40 b| 20 Woolworth 5/-....... 11/6 | 75/9 |319 2 
97 i 93 4} \Br. Elec. 3$% "716-79..... OT 974 Ss 24. Be oe OIL 
SU ee cee es de ne eee Po 
92% & |Br. Trans. 3% 68-73. .... , 
1033 1004 Br. Trans::4% °72-77. 2.2 1024 1022 2 0 6}316 Oe{123/6 93/44 Sta} 10td\Shell Reg. {1........ eH 123/13.|4 8 8 
' 88% 844 Br. Gas 3% ‘90- ~ 88 7; 88% |2 1 7)311 21) 25/73 | 17/6 15tb 5ta' irinidad L’holds 5/-..| 24/9 ae 3 - 3x 
a, oat ee a ab 7 aa aweend 104 io : os . | : - = 34/9 25/3 Sse aa vere ees 31/9 1/- Nil 
. IG | . Gas % 7 “EGeeecees : 
‘ se A eee eee a 44/- | 36/73 | 16 cl 2}a\Cunard {1 .......... 39/6 | 39/6 |8-2 0 
¢) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (1 ) To latest date. : ( §) et yie ds are 38 /Th 30/3 12%¢ 12 c\Furness With "the. ie 34/6 35/- 617 2 
; lculated after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in £. * Ex dividend. + Assumed 43/3 31/3 6al 16 0P.&0.Deff/l...... 39/- 39/- 5 12 10y 
average life 114 years approximately. 35/3 | 24/103\(p) 10c} 10 clRoyal Mail £1 ....... 26/6 | 27/- | 7 2 
. MISCELLANEOUS 
’ i Prices, 1954 TRUSTEE | Price, | Price, | Yield, 82/— 61/9 5a 1agb Assoc. Wort. Cem. £1. pa _ >t & 
Prices, 1953 30 65/103| 44/ 15 c| 16 c\Bowater Paper {1....| 65/ 2/615 25 
. 2 a |Jan.1- June STOCKS AND  /June23,'June 30, June 30, 40/- | 33/9 4a 6 b\Brit. Aluminium {1 ..| 37/6 37/6 5 6 8 
High | Low | High | Low /FOREIGN BONDS 1954 s 1954 | 1954 | 43/3 | 36/3 | 124tcl 44:ta\Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 38/- | 38/--|519 7 
) ; : —> rf ae $493 | $38} +R. 3 papedien Pacific $25 . ay 7 5 = : 
a e 5 ; 39/9 | 32/6 35 cl 5 ajDecca Record 5/-..... /- /- 
1 2 a a a of {aust 31% 65. -69 . 944 | 934" | 317 Ol} 9573 | 18/5 | 11%c\ 14 cDunlop Rubber 10/-..| 24/9. | 24/9 3% 
. | 97$ | QTE (Ceylon 4% °73-75 . 91 ST 1 4 4 SU a6 | 53/- 6 a\ 9 dImp. Chemical {1 ....| 70/9 | 70/3 5 
: ° / Pp 
81 | 98% 10248) 98) IN. Zealand 4% "76-78. 102 | 102 | 3.17 411 58/73 | 49/3 | 84a|_114d|Imp. Tobacco fi... 51/- | 52/- 0 
' | S| 71h. |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920 ..| 76 | 76 | 3 18 11 | 775" | $634 |s2-60c'$2-3clInter. Nickel nep.v....| $758 | $76% 3 
$ Si | 90F | 97% | 95 [Liverpool 3% °54-64..| 97 | 97 | 3 7 211 59/9 | 51/6 | Tal 9 b\Londom Brick {1..... 57/6 | 56/- 3n 
81: | 734 | 843 | 80} M.Wtr.‘B’3% ’34/2003| 833 | 83 | 314 91 Tate & Lyle 67/.. | 67/ 
10/3 63/6 124d 34a\Ta WIG EE céces / / 
r 41 he 
104 101} 104} | 101% |Agric. Mort. 5 59-89) 1024 1024 4 410e 71/- 60/6 74 74a\Tube Investments {1 .| 67/6 66/3 
v 743 49} 953 ThE \Gernian 7%. .<cvee- 824 814 / : Turner & Newall 82/- 82/6 
‘ 86/3 69/ 1Téc 5a N nes / / 
1023 65 142 | 102 |German 5$%........ 1228 | 120 = 80/44 | 57/6 6 a| 92d|Unilever {1 ......... 80/- 
1393 | 119 1593 | 132 |Japan 5% 1907...... 1493 | 1493 38/3 | 30/3 4;,a] 1}7b}/United Molasses 10/-..| 32/6 | 32/- 4q 
. 16 | 136__| 186} | 1684 (Japan 54% Conv. 1930, 177} _| 175 34/10} 28/- } Nil cl 10ftc\Cons. Tea & Lands £1.| 33/9 | 33/3 [1 






2/14 
Prices, 1954 -|- rast Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, | 54/6 | 25/2 5 al 15 b|United Sua Betong £1) 31/- | 33/9 4 
. Jan. 10 june 30 Dividends race oe June 30,| June 30, 1% 531 20 al 40 HAnglo jenna 6s 1 
High | Low | @ @) ©) ; ee | ee 1954 | 1954 | 96/14 | 6873. | 80 al 120 d[De Beers 5/- Bearer ..| 96/3 | 95/14 |1 
| y a, oh < ee BANKs & DISCOUNT £ fs. d. |101/10$! 56/6 se .. |Free State Geduld 5/-.| 86/103) 84/4 
* 48.14 | 42/3 7 a| 9 bBarclays{l......... 46/- | 48/-'| 4 3 4m] 76/3 | 54/9 8ic| 10 c\Randfontein {1...... 62/-* | 60/3* 
63/9 | 58/9 6a 8 b\Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 pd.. .| 62/- Ga/- | 4: 8 hh 6/74 4/103) 22 c| 24 cjLondon Tin T ee 6/ 6/3 jl 
81/6 | 74/9 8a 8 b\Midland £1, fully pd...| 78/- 719/- 410 25 /- 1643 | 175 6} 50 ajRhokana f1......... 25 
- 81/- | 72/74 84a) = 840\N. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd.| 78/6 | 78/6 | 4 6 7 * Fy ot 
Be - ba 9 a| Table ce ae 7 Lave es ; 4 8 
6 2/- Tsa\| 17}b Alexanders £2, £1 p / / 6 0 
49,3 | 40/103 sal 6 b\Nat. Disc. ‘B’ £1... 48/- | 48/- |3 2 60 New York Closing Prices 
51/6 | 44/6 5a 5 b|Union Disc. {1....... | 49/- 50/- 400 oe 
42/10}, 37/6 4b6| 4 a\Barc. (D.C.&0O.) ‘A’ £1) 41/- | 42/6 | 315 4 June | June June | June} June | June 
45/74 | 40/3 7 a| 7 bChart. Bk. of India £1) 43/6 | 44/6 |6 510 23 | 30 |.23 | 30 23 _| 30 
_ INSURANCE $ $ $ $ 
13} 94 50 a} 85 biLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd. 123 13 212 O jBalt. & Ohio.| 24} | 23 m. Smelting.| 36% | 36 aoe Paper..} 71% | 74 
22} 20} 20a) 40}b| Pearl £1, fully pd..... 21% 21g | 419 9 (Can. Pac..... 26§ | 26} JAm. Viscose ..| “36% | 36% [Nat. Distill. .| 17% | 17} 
41j 3548 | 1057c\1124+c\Prudential ‘AY BES arse 40} 414 | 419 2 IN.Y. Cent....} 21% | 21} [Cel. of Amer..| 20} | 213 [Sears Roe buck’ 64% | 64% 
BREWERIES, ETC. Pennsyl...... 163 -| 16 brysler ..... Gis} OS nel... Ss. 481 | 462 
131/3 |126/— 33 6} 10 ajBass £1............. ety = A aie 615 7 jAmer. Tel. ...|165% |166% [Gen. Elec.....| 453 | 46 [|S i 86} 
21 6 | 17/43] 15 b| Tha\Distillers 4/-......... 21/3 4 4 8 Stand. Gas... 125 123 jGen. Motor...} 71} | 723 ]U.S. Steel | 484 | 49 
38/- 31/- 11 6} 8 aGuinness 10/-........ 34/- 34, is 5 10 2 {United Corp. 5S} | 5} [Goodyear ....} 64% | 65% [Westinghouse.| 71} | 723 
3 | 60/- 8a re ‘A’ Ord. £1| 82/6 82/6 5 1 10djW. Union Tei | 408 | 404 |Inter. aye ly 42% | 413 |Woolworth.. 7 
| + New Stock. | 






, l'rce of tax.. Yield calculated on gross basis. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Whole year’s dividend. (d) Yield basis 21%. 
date. (f) Flat yield. 


















Yield basis 8%. (i) To latest date. (m) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus. (n) Yield basis 14%. (0) Yield basis 9%. (p) Also 5% net capital 
kt ibution. (q) Yield basis 21-97% gross. (t) In addition 2$%, not subject to tax, from capital profits. Yield basis 10%. (v) Yield basis 72%. 
w) Yield basis 20% 








































































2/3 1/10 10 c| 10 c\London Asiatic Rbr.2/-| 1/104 
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~(e) To earliest 
(h) Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% tax free from capital profits; yield basis 22-27%. (i) Yield basis 13$% after capital bonus. 






(x) Yield basis 18-18% gross. (y) Yield basis 11%, after capital bonus. (z) Yield basis 11}%. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared, 


& © BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages.....0.:.0..00. This week Western Europe: 
a ] & ] C & Production and Consumption June 12th Production and Trade...... This week 
IVURTIOIIENE wince cSbaacseseccescess June 19th British Commonwealth ..... . June 12th 
External” (eade:..35.0is0c0ss<s. June 26th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply June 19th 
Industrial ProGts.. ...é.2<s055<35 April 24th WHEE BUGS onc icpcsiysecsnce June 26th 


World Trade.......... Sivese .-April 24th 

























1951 | 1952 | 1953 1953 1954 




















































| | 
mid-June June 16 | June 23 | June. 30] June 8 June 15 | June 22 | June 29 
WORLD PRICES | 
Commodity Price indicator : (') | 
PUES = 05. ice aseicuniceis sean ewes 1952= 100 126 99 89 89 90 90 99 99 | 99 | 100 
BOE Bsc Orei wk Soe aedtiods ose iss ese s 114 100 93 93 95 95 120 120 | 121 | 123 
TAWEOS (or cane achee ose ned hut c saves = 167 99 87 87 87 86 89 89 | 88 | 87 
DME. <sicac cate aulscdustaaenekes : 99} 100 | 80 80 81 80 82 82 82 | 83 
ROUGE SIGNS 5 i665 s:2 2 os oc ows els wwids es 131 96 | 96 95 | 96 97 93 94 94 94 
Monthly averages 1953 1954 
HOLESALE | | 
en eee . ote Ne 1951 1952 | 1953 March April May Feb. March April | May 
Old series : Bs Be oe eee Jo WS 
PUN AANOIOS 5 6 cinions 3.15 oss ow Sew acct Seis 1938=100, 315:0| 323-3 | 323-5 523-6 328-3 | 3526-1 321-6 | 324-2 525-1] 326-1 
FoO0G and 16baCCO «.......0.0c0<scecsas = 253°9 292-0 314°6 308°6 | 325:2| 324-1 312-5 317-8 SLT-S | SLT4 
Materials used in: June 30, 
Non-food manufacturing ........... 1949=100 493-3.) “162-1 145-8 151-0, 148-6 146-9 140-3 141-8 143-7 144-6 
Mechanical engineering...........+. a 134-3} 149-9 145-7 147-9 | 145-9 143-4 146-3 146-7 147-5 149-3 
Electrical machinery «....<5..0.s2 ss oe 151-9 165-4 155*2 160°4 | 156-5 151-2 155-1 155-7 156-7 158-7 
Building and civil eng neering....... is 125-6 133-6 130-4 131-0 | 130-7 130-2 129-7 130-5 | - 130-9 131-2 
Pioise WING. 6c i5.5 .cwisis's wis ee sarees es 123-0 130-6 128-7 129-2 129-0 128-8 128-5 129-5 130-0 130-4 
Commodities : . | 
COUOR IAW. isiccwicwancins cca seu uus 3 223-2} 171-9} 140-6 138-3 137-2 139-4 149-7 155-8 155-6 | 156-1 
WOO SAW cesGsvsascun Saas eee is 252-3} 147-9| 171-1 168-1 174-8 182-4 159-3 160-5 167-4 | 172:2 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future 499-1 282-8 199-1 219-2; 201-9 210-8 163-6 163°9 |} 176-1) 185-3 
Softwood, imported ... .....0s0s0 0040.0 > 143-5 158-0 144-1 151-3 | 150-1 146-6 142-0 142-6 143-3 | 143-3 
Copper, ex-warehouse (7) ........+6. +5 187-5 220-7 217-6 241-7 233°7 215-2 197-3 204-3 206-1 | 208-2 
UK RETAIL PRICES | 
Interim index : June 17, . 
PE GUEIAS css <u uta Wasenscemanuseansis rae ae 125 136 140 140 141 140 140 141 142 | 141 
an. 15; 
PUL RIIS 6 6 casa nine wb o0ee onsen Sen 1952= 100 102-6 105-8 105-4 | 106-4 106-0 105-6 | 106-6 107-0 106-7 
G08 scccs wane Soo se eas deeneees - “i 105-4 111-3 110-7 | 112-5 112-7 109-5 111-6 112-6 112-1 
PUUCBIS 5 sos cedcnswcasnaiseewinad 1938=100* 202 221 228 227 229 228 227 229 230 230 
EGON). on Gece meus ewameaeneunswear Ss 191 221 233 232 | 236 | 236 229 234 236 235 
Rint and Gates... ...o0002.00.000088s00 ‘ 119 122 129 125 | 130 | 130 132 | 132 | 134 | 134 
GUNN. 5 s c.0ccpreve sd a4 aS Seiehiekions. - 249 | 259 253 253 | 253 253 255 | 255 | 255 | 255 
Peel Ane MONG 5 osc-sss 30s owe eewiewe 5 177 | 197 207 208 | 209 | 203 216 217 218 211 
Household durable goods........... ne 288 | 294 286 290 | ‘ 290 283 285 285 284 284 
PR ii evcnursinwalssncwednnnuwes se ‘i \ 318 255 256 256 256 256 257 257 257 257 
DODBROD 6 6 Se meses a esteate tuna hecis 6 | 386 387 387 | 387 387 387 387 387 387 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all é 
consumer spending) .........e.ee6. 1938= 100 48 45 ad 44 | 43 44 44 43 43 43 
UK TERMS OF TRADE (‘) 
import prices : 
A 1953= 100 417 113 100 102 102 100 97 96 98 98 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... ‘i 100 104 100 100 101 | 101 99 99 101 102 
Basicimatertals: i..0...606:00860400000%8 < 140 123 100 101 | 100 | 101 97 96 96 91 
Export prices : 
BURNS sis canes edwaweea ne awawares 3 98 103 100 101 | 100 | 100 99 99 99 99 
All manufactures ..........0.. 0.0, ” 98|  103/ 100 101 101 | 99 100 99 99| 99 
PANS hobs oot eee aeweaegi cannes | » \ 89 99 | 100 104 103 | 100 97 96 95 94 
Engineering products..... ........ 9 100 101 | 100 | 99 100 99 99 100 
Textiles (excluding clothing) ........ ss 117 112 | 100 101 | 99 | 99 102 101 103 103 
Terms of trade : | 
Ratio of import to export prices..... “s 118 109 | 100 101 | 102 100 98 97 99 99 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS | 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952—10 100-0 17-5 83-2 | 85-6 | 82-2 17-6 17-4 715°8 11°4 
UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates : June 30, 
All workers .........cccccccccccces 11947 = 100 120 | 130 | 136 135 | 135 | 135 139 | 139 141 142 
MEN Ai nu ss venaenediance senin ek waoiets a 119 | 129 | 134 134 | 134 | 134 ST | 138 | 140 140 
ROAR 55:55:03 0.5 30418 0 seein n'b6 si, 0 . 123 | 133 140 139 | 139 | 1359 143 144 | 145 146 
Weekly earnings : (°) | | 
PU VOTIOTS 5.5 :0'0:5 « 3001050 0601.00.80 6% s. d 141 1); #15111; 160 1 sie | 157 7 | a 
RON cine esa Sed aN Saeed ws eee ‘ 166 0| 178 6; 189 2 ne 185 11 | , 
WAAC 0 05014505410 00180 bal ev5 4 Biarero.% js 909 1; 96 4] 102 5 | 200 3 rae 
Oc °9 | | 
PL WOTKETS 6.35005 055 do waiesnurwinen'd 11938= 100) 265 285 | 301 | 296 | . | 
BOR Pa Oariare sume eeeen eee seent 9 241 | 259 | 274 Se 269 | ioe “ae 
BRINN oa iors aeiciia desk cop casinos eka x 277 296 | 315 ‘gt | 309 











(') From August, 1953, the index has been revised to show a more representative wheat price. (?) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices 
and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper. (*) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of 
calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) Annual figures are based on unit values and até 
influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. (5) Surveys made twice a year: annual figures relate to October survey 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 


Austria 









| Belgium 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ") (1948 = 100) 























































































| | 
T9356  . cvccnena en Roe ee oe 118 | 82 17 90 193 132 | 76 | 101 89 | 81 | 67 63 
NBD ice ne een eae ees 181 | 114 117 131 231 171 | 124 | 147 130 | 135 | 110 133 
OSS (Ac <> ceniteciet ae amas 184 | 114 119 127 251 193 | 137 161 144 140 | lll 149 
1953, November ........... 206 118 128 133 285 229 145 : 173 152 154 121 i 
DeCOMDeR hos bs. aciaes 190 | 119 119 137 271 229 174 152 138 121 a 
| | 
1954, Jawuaty occ. cd oo oe 158 121 115 134 268 | 224 | 165 146 144 116 ae 
 FOCBEGAEY «osc czy as 187 | 121 126 135 | 275 | 221 | 162 138 173 116 i 
OR ee ocr ees ; | id 128 | : 279 | 227 | as 157 | 159 119 
| | | | e spi | 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE «) 
mn. mn. mn. 000 mn. mn. | 000 mn. | = mn. 000 mn. mn. mn. mn. mn, 
Monthly averages or schillings| francs kroner francs | D. marks |drachmas | £ lire guilders kroner kroner fe. 
calendar months = a _— ———— Se = 
IMPORTS (ce. :. f.) 
BOGS: :eisie: Tercera reas ke 50 1,922 135 3:84 505 1-2 | 3-45 0-94 118 99 174 12-5 
TOSS 6s cancdconc pmestewewnees 1,163 10,252 550 132-64 1,350 432-9 14-35 120-48 694 520 746 129-7 
WIGS: sc-cseseit oceans tees 1,106 10,094 573 121-52 1,334 592-6 15-28 124-75 738 543 680 124-3 
1963, Dectimbe? ... 6. icc ie 1,361 10,585 606 118-79 1,581 815-9 17-04 130-30 833 | 680 TTT 159-5 
1954, Jamey. os osc ce wens 1,207 9,796 576 135-20 135 7172-2 15-74 132-30 840 540 709 94-9 
yy DOURGREY . o5c4-0cd5c-s5 1,098 9,061 570 127-91 1,214 | 679-2 15-08 | 116-81 709 493 637 105: 
5p. MGs Scat ie era 1,326 ae 639 128-39 1,586 673-0 17-16 | 152-04 936 686 804 119-3 
5: PRIN cad eatin tee 1,188 668 137-07 1,472 | ] 14-50 | 124-20 | ae 484 we ne 
loa : fa ess Rel cee hai | eS | Sk eee 
EXPORTS (f. 0. b.) 
TONS cd ieee eee 30 1,806 128 2-55 468 | 0-9 2-02 | 0-88 87 65 154 12-1 
BAO waiaevieles clear urt ets meteor 900 10,212 483 118-04 1,409 | 149-9 8-41 72-02 660 337 674 84-7 
BIOS: oc iaailateiad CUa av ewes ee 1,099 9,414 508 117-24 1,542 | 282-1 9-50 77-50 717 303 637 92-4 
1953, December... 6 c...0020 1,367 9,874 521 125-06 2,096 | 469-6 10-00 94-79 681 321 709 139-6 
1954, VaBGaty 6 ccedeiceecs 1,041 9,593 477 120-17 1,502 | 441-3 8-14 75-38 758 303 585 73°8 
Pe ee ei 1,203 7,663 492 130-61 1,508 | 332-9 8-02 81-01 621 311 489 | 76-8 
ec Serre 1,342 9,450 576 122-53 1,932 257-1 | 9-69 88-87 792 360 600 | 100-2 
5 PERM tate coerce acon 1,334 10,043 506 127-37 1,662 | oa | 8-13 78-40 Sea 333 | re | a3 
ae | 
BALANCE 
LIS oie weGs.ctaenoaqeene - | — 116| — 7; — 1-29} — 37) — 0-4} — 1°43} — 0-06} — 31 33} — 20; — 0-4 
ERIE 6. ass ewes eakaleemeee — 263|;-— 39}— 67] —14-60| + 59} —283-:0 |} — 5-94} -—48-46| — 34} — 183}, — 72) — 45:0 
BIOS s csidia Soinesenwe eee -|l- 7; — 680|— 65] — 4:28} + 208 | —310-5 |.— 5-78 | —47-25| — 21|— 240] — 43] — 31-9 
1955.. DeécemhGh son 6's seo ott 6}— T11| — 85] + 6:27] + 515 | —346-3 | — 7:04| —35-51} — 152} — 359|— £68] — 19-9 
1964, Januaty’. ..sces cesses | — 166) — 203) — 99} —15°03 | + 189 | —330-9 | — 7-60} —56-92| — 82) — 237} — 124] — 21-1 
» February ..........6. | + 105} —1,398| — 78} + 2:70| + 294 | —346-3 | — 7:06 | —35-80| — 88| — 182}:-— 148.| — 28-8 
 MERROEING Sc iaeidncs come + 16 aaa — 63] — 5°86) + 346} —415-9 | — 7-47 | —63-17| — 144| — 326) — 204/| — 19-1 
— FI hearth cen aes +..146 | — 162| — 9-70} + 190 ake — 6-37 | —45-80 a — 4151 or oa 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE’) (1948 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
BIDS 5. dscavsiaeai eine arora 266 93 118 102 | 249 i 79 92 118 100 94 91 
IO <.aiee ataratebale cia ee ee 217 121 147 129 241 aa 98 | 158 132 128 118 220 
BIOS: sie sic eee RO 207 126 169 130 271 sad lil 174 157 141 117 217 
1953, Decene#s 6.45 5<<:0<4 ‘ 256 135 1863 133 335 ki 134 187 187 169 133% 281 
ISA, JanWaty ocd. sec Sees 220 133 as 146 282 ae 195 145 | 152 
» PODUGREY <.osacces sce 205 117 : 137 261 g 151 129 | 125 189 
MORON a csi caescaees { 261 136 343 “a 179 | ee 
7. errererrret cre ee 149 | 316 aa ain ; 
EXPORTS 
WYOS asc gaualoa can oaees 107 
ED a. .kcouleouee ean veneers 150 
LUGS s:scereouie ties aeeaaeaee 182 
1953, December. ......- - 274 
1954, January 20. sixeesecos 261 168 
POMCUOEY sce sokcaeene 319 182 

















() This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : 
Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. 
Te-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade; Belgium includes Luxemburg. 


Germany excludes West Berlin. 






Denmark and Greece exclude mining; 
(?) Special trade (excluding 
(3) Average of fourth quarter. 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


LOMBARD STREET experienced its tradi- ———_ 
tional credit squeeze at the end of the 
half-year on Wednesday. Heavy with- 
drawals by the outside banks for 
“ window-dressing ” was accompanied by 
substantial calling by the clearing banks, 








EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the eleven days ended June 30th there 
was an “ above-line”’ deficit (after allowing for 
Sinking Funds) of £21,143,000 compared with 
a deficit of {21,472,000 in the previous week 
and a deficit of £11,729,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. This raised the cumu- 


























Issue Department* : 














































: : : i ve Notes in circulation...... 1,647-4 
lative deficit to £148,382,000 (£156,419,000 in| ™inly to meet payments for tax Forced | Notes in, banking dept. 21-9 
1953-54). Net expenditure “‘ below-line” ab- certificates. “A ‘few houses were foro Sant. GUN: san Sern 5671-3 
itd (18 198 aon 'b Se to borrow at the Bank of England at the ee rites :! 
a £ Bay oe ringing the total cumu-| penal rate, and others paid up to 2? and thee 
ative de cit to £230,779,000 (£268,268,000 in even 3 per cent to the banks for night coe Department : 

1953-54). money. On the previous days of the Public accounts PSP eee 0 10-6 
week covered by the Bank return credit pooner special account. . ci <-iees 

conditions were generally comfortable. Silt ie cc nae, 2 71-3 

The fall in the Treasury bill rate was seems he BSShNREENORS ~aner = 

reversed at last Friday’s tender, when the Government .......+.00: 7: =? 

market lowered its bid by 2d. to | Beronat ent sivence.. 3) 13-7 

£99 11s. 11d. per cent. For the first time MR Sinndincecassu diag ‘$ 386-5 

Ord. Revenue for a month the full £260 million of | Baking dep»rtment reserve. e 
Income Tax....... 1800,000] 238,886} 218,754 < s “o 
Sur-tax Sete aed 132,000] 21/100] 20,900 Treasury bills on offer was allotted, but |“ Proportion” .......... pes 9-8 1 

ath Duties ..... 164,375] 45,200] 44,800 icati illi —_————_—. <r 
Stamps........0.. 55,000] 13,400| 16.400 total applications zose by £25.6 million 00 | pq erate cal Gaeeaes 
Profits Tax & EPT.| 172,000} 43,100} 29,500 £426 million and the market’s allotment | riguciary issue increased from £1,625 million to £1,675 million 
— Profits Levy| 60,000} 9,850] 14,700 fell sharply from 56 to 38 per cent. The’ | on June 2, 1954. 

tion and ether} 1,000 330 350 average rate of discount on all bills rose 
Inland Revenue. . by less than 6d., to £1 12s. 1.48d. per cent. TREASURY BILLS 
Total Inland Rev. .|2384,375 Turnover in the gold market on 


34,215) 34,426 





































OA Sool anaes oe Monday became large. The price at the Amount (£ million) Average 
due aeeea 176,687 | 167,140] 26,897, 13,350| fixing rose by 3d. to 248s. 10}d., and later ; of 
Said dicted — dealings took place at 248s. 11d. Kor Allotment 









Owing to the coincidence between the S 
dates of the Bank return and the make-up 


BORRRIO 5 suka sce'e 11781,500 
Motor Duties. ..... 


435,708 | 442,530] 53,197) 44,889 


| 
| 
| 


















ee ecg Saree “é00) 1350| at the banks, bankers’ deposits at the 
Sundry Loans..... ioe 667 illi 

Miscellaneous eeees 9,578) 2,461 Bank of England — by £24.2 million ~ 

| £307.7 million—their highest level since 

aanalannin November, 1951. Government securities 











in the banking department rose by £40 
million, and there was a further outflow, 
of £5.9 million, of notes. 










Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..... 570,000 
Payments to N. Ire- 










144,209} 140,647 
























Ps a -| 51,000} 11,172) 11,309] 3,826) 2,572 
ner Cons. Fund..} 10,000 1,317 811 527) 51 
Supply Services ...|3855,399 104950/101822 LONDON MONEY RATES 








838,586 | 

























ne evesenenees Bank rate (from % Discount rates % 
34%, 13/5/54) Bank bills ; a it 

esas i months 1} 
— —— = 

“ Above-line” Surplus o — en eee eee 


DONS costs en sropase 





156,419 | 148,382/ 11,729) 21,143 | Money—Day-to-day. 1}-3 | Fine trade bills: 









—— ‘ Short periods..... 13-3 3months 2$-3 * On June 25th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 lls. 114 
MED sk caekGnbobesesssen 111.849} 82,397] 8,579) 18,198 Treas. bills 2months 143 4months 2-3} | secured about 38 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 
3months 1g 6months 3-4 | tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 


a maximum amount of {270 million. 





Tota) Surplus or Deficit..... 










Net Receipts from: 

Tax Reserve Certificates... 
Savings Certificates ....... 
Defence Bonds ........... 







57,465 
8,800 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 











Market Rates: Spot 


June 26 June 28 












FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 









| June 30 June 24 June 25 | June 29 June 30 









United States $... 2-78-2- 82 
Canadian $ ...... 


- 81422-8143 |2- 8133 -2- 81 4§ [2-81 4} -2- 8149 (2-81 8-2-8145 2-814}-2-81 48 2- 8148-2: 81 1h 
2-76 4-2-7644 | 2*764-2- 76 | 2-764-2- 76h (2°76 py-2- 76 fy (2° 7544-2-75 48 (2- 75¢-2-76 










Ways and Means 
Advances 








Treasury Bills 
























a Total | French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 9814-9824 980-980} 980-980} | 9783-979 | 9794-9793 9804-9814 
Date — eee |Floating | Swiss Fr. ......../12-15f-12-33 [12-21}-12-22 |12-213-12-22 |12-21}-12-22 |12-218-12- 215 12-214-12-213/12- 214-12: 215 
Tend T Public | Bank of| Debt. | Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95-141-05 ]140-50-140- 55! 140- 50-140-55'140- 45-140- 50/140-40-140-45 140- 35-140-40/140- 25-140" 30 
cae aP | Depts. | England Dutch Gld. ...... 10-56-10-72 |10-62%-10-638}10-62%-10-634| 10-63-10-63}/10-622-10-63}'10-627-10-638/10-62}-10-62} 



















W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .|11-67 4-11-84 #}11-743—-11- 743/11-743-11- 743 11-74}$-11-743/11-743-11-75 | 11-75-11-75}/11-744-11-74¢ 
Portuguese Esc, ..| _79-90-81-10 ] 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 
Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14-59§ 114 -503-14-51 |14°508-14-503/14-50}-15-40%/14- 50-14-5038) 14-50-14-50}/14-50}-14- 505 
Danish Er... 20.5 19-193-19-484 | 19-44-19-444) 19-44-19-444) 19-44-19-443/19-44}-19- 44} 19-433-19-44}/19-43$-19-44 
‘Norwegian Kr. ...] 19-85-20-15 | 20-01-20-014) 20-01-20-014| 20-01-20-014| 20-01-20-014| 20-01-20-014| 20-01-20-01f 





















4 One Month Forward Rates 
April 10..... | 3,150-0 | 1387-8} 298-2 ove SO56-0 4 United Staree Ss. occa ckciwesececs 4c. pm-par $c. pm-par $c. pm-par $c. pm-par te. _ kc. on 
» 1T..... | 3,190°0 | 1,382-7] 308-3 ese 4,081-0 | Canadian $0 oo... cesccccsucesesee —$c. dis i. dis +-44c. dis 3-4c. dis i-4e. dis t-te. dis 
» 24..e06 | 5,210-0 | 1,359-3] 315-0 eco REOG-S Dien BS iiss ccessccuscseea een 14-3} dis 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 3-5 dis 3-5 dis 3-5 dis 
PEN. cc eens sch vacewene ease 1}-}c. pm 1}-jc. pm 1}-4c. pm 1}-ic. pm 1}-}c. pm 1}-tc. pm 
May 1..... | 3,230-0 | 1350-2] 287-2 eee IN ae eer rr Par-—} dis Par-} dis Par-} dis Par-} dis Par- dis Par-} dis 
» _8...06 | 3,240-0 | 1272-2] 266-9 eos SS ho) Seances 1-}c. pm 1-jc. pm 1-jc. pm 1-jc. pm 1-}c. pm 1-}c. pm 
» 15...+. | 5,260-0 | 1627-9] 276-8 eee GB IG4-7 FW. Gee. DITKA, oo de cccccscncsces Ipf. pm-par | lpf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-par | 1pf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-pat 
» 22.ee00 | 5,290°0 | 1595-7] 305-0 eco RUS0-G POWOOU ET. ccc ccciscecvshesseses 16 pm-—par 16 pm-par fs pm-par 16 pm-par 13-46 pm 1}-46 pm 
w» «29.0000 | 5,320-°0 | 1579-8] 270-6 ese 617004: Goan, sic sccecie ess ecwesen Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis 1-36 dis 1-36 dis 
Sewcamene sesseeed Par—26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis 
June - pawl —-e 1,274-1] 270-6 pee 5,170-4 
eeeee | 5,520" 552° 274- eco ,927- ‘i ixi 
” Sipe tt oe = Gold Price at Fixing 
8 


Price (s. d. per fine 02.).........- 248/94 248/10 248/10} 248/11 
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The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China was incor- 
porated in England by Royal Charter, on 29th December, 1853, 
and during the ensuing century its system of Branches has been © 
progressively extended to most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
At all these Branches a complete banking service is available and, 
in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool, its Agencies in New York and 
Hamburg, and a world-wide range of Banking correspondents. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 


























ed 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
3 
- Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
* Realms of Silver,’ Sir Compton Mackenzie's history of the 
Bank, has been published by Routledge & Kegan Paul. Copies of 
the book may be ordered through any bookseller at a cost of 25/- 
would become a great inland port should 
the. plan for connecting the waterways of 
Northern Italy and the Ticino be carried out? 
. 
) 
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me that Locarno, a famous holiday resort with 
het its landscape crowned by the Madonna del 
— Sasso pilgrimage Church, has often been 
front page news in international politics. 
a The Locarno Branch of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland is always prepared to be of 
a assistance to you and other visitors, on 
matters of finance. 4 
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i] wwe NE TT)! OF SWITZERLAND 


1 
va HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
; ‘ , * , UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
par ... the business interests of this country and the vast Australian : 
- continent. Whether you are travelling or —e to Australia you will SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
4 find facilities available that extend beyond the usual financial ones. 
tis You are invited to use our travel, information, commercial intro- OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
mt duction and intelligence services— services which business men in Capital, fully paid.......... etal Le Swise Francs 80,000,000 
S particular appreciate. 


om The NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Limited TGR ois cickiccicdsbantisisaciamniaags Swiss Franes 65,000,000 


(Incorpora ted in Victoria) Tete Reads di viircccccisccccsissdcetsacbinks Swiss Francs 2,155,583,168 


London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2 Cabl jd Off 
Other London Offices: Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 and I la Albemarle Street, W.] A for all and Branches : 


Over 715 Branches throughout Australia Assets £257 Million BANKUNION 


The answer is available from 


The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited 


(INCORPORATED IN VICTORIA) 


where specially trained officers 
obtain Trade Information from all points 


in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONARCH 8747-9 


Enquiries welcomed 


Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne 
Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington. 
680 OTHER OFFICES: - , 


Founded: 1866 





BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000,000,000.00 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials —491,500,000.00 
RESERVE (Issue Dept.) NIL 


Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 
MR. ALI ASGHAR NASSER. 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (Persia) 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank,’ through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, ete., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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CREDIT | 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company Incorporated in France 


ronpon §=640, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH 


25/27, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1. 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS. 


Branches in Egypt and the Sudan, North Africa, Syria 
and on the West African Coast. 


SUBSIDIARY IN PORTUGAL 
CREDIT FRANCO-PORTUGAIS, 
LISBON and OPORTO. 
Subsidiaries also in 
Brazil, Lebanon, Peru & Venezuela 


Centra] Office: PARIS. Head Office: LYONS. 





THE 
UNITED COMMERCIAL Hs 
BANK LIMITED 
(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is limited) 
tel Of ALLIAN CE 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
ALCUTTA ASSURAN COMPANY LIMITED 


London Office: 
15, THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C 


G. D. BIRLA, , Cha 
AUTHORISED jain ha 80, ih 000 
SUBSCRIBED gaa Rs.40,000,000 
PAID-UP —— - Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - Rs. 8 8,000,000 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


CADBURY BROTHERS, LIMITED 


INCREASE IN RAW COCOA PRICES 
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MONOPOLIES COMMISSION AND ENFORCEMENT OF RE-SALE PRICE MAINTENANCE 


MR L. J. CADBURY ON COMPANY’S ROLE IN WORLD COCOA INDUSTRY 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Cadbury Brothers, Limited, was held on 
June 28th at Bournville, Birmingham. 


Mr L. J. -Cadbury, the chairman, in 
moving the adoption of the report. and 
accounts, said: 


In my speech last year I referred to the 
abolition of rationing and of price control. 
When the Minister made his announcement 
on the latter his critics told him that in the 
absence of controls prices would rise. He 
replied that he trusted the force of com- 
petition and of a free market to hold them 
within bounds. We agreed with this view, 
and in fact during the latter part of the year, 
with the economies of a substantially in- 
creased turnover, we were planning to make 
some price reductions in the spring. Un- 
fortunately, the staggering figures to which 
the price of raw cocoa climbed at the end 
of the year put all chances of this out of 
court. This rise in the price of our chief 
raw material is a matter to which I shall 
return, but I should first like to say a few 
words about the public’s consumption of 
chocolate and confectionery. 


From rather less than 6 oz per head per 
week in January, 1953, it immediately 
jumped on derationing in February to be- 
tween 9 and 10 oz and remained at that 
figure until April. Subsequently there was 
some easing of demand during the summer 
months, but in the fourth quarter industry 
sales rose again to the 9/10 oz level owing 
to the unprecedented demand for Christmas 
boxes. There was a slight drop in the 
New Year, but the present level of distri- 
bution is just over 84 oz per head per week. 
This shows a substantial increase over pre- 
war figures and no doubt is a reflection of 
the redistribution of incomes and advance 
in living standards that have taken place 
over the intervening period. 


Our share of the market was slightly less 
than our proportion of the trade before the 
war, but the limitations of plant and labour 
controlled our output and prevented us from 
playing a more competitive part in the 
industry. Thus, though we increased our 
sales on the home market by 16,000 
tons over 1952, we still had to ration 
all of our chocolate lines. The im- 
proved financial results of 1953 were 
largely due to this increased turnover. The 
total sales of this company and other com- 
panies in the group at home and overseas 
rose from £53 million to £61 million last 
year. 


WORLD DEMAND OUTSTRIPPED WORLD 
SUPPLIES 


May I now return to our cocoa-bean 
supplies and prices? With increasing 
demands from ourselves and others at home, 
on the Continent, in the Dominions and 
America, it was only natural that prices 
should rise. The marketing of Gold Coast 


and Nigerian cocoa is in the hands of a 
single seller, Sir Eric Tansley, operating on 
behalf of the two cocoa marketing boards. 


This has caused some criticism, especially 
from foreign buyers, but whether it has 
made much difference in a period of high 
demand and short supply is a matter for 
conjecture. The overriding fact is that world 
demand has outstripped world supplies. 
The final outcome has been that the fantastic 
price of £575 a ton has been reached recently, 
though little business has been transacted 
at this figure. 


We naturally view the present position 
with some apprehension, Unfortunately we 
cannot expect any spectacular increase in 
supplies. While the market price has reached 
these ‘unheard of figures, the marketing 
boards are only paying £134 a ton to the 
farmers in the Gold Coast and £170 in 
Nigeria. Even if they were paid more, 
however, it is doubtful whether the. imme- 
diate reaction might not be that many 
farmers would satisfy their needs for cash 
by growing less. What we should like 
to see is a greater share of the accumu- 
lated profitt—now some £100 million—of 
the Gold Coast and Nigerian marketing 
boards .going to encourage more and 
better farming. 


POLITICAL ISSUES 


Here we touch on political issues, and I 
would remind you that a fortnight ago the 
Gold Coast had its second general election. 
This took place under a new constitution 
and involves a transfer of control not only 
from European to African hands but from 
~ authority of tribal chiefs to -the ballot 

Ox. 


We all hope most devoutly that this tran- 
sition will be successful, but it would be 
foolish to ignore the hazards involved and 
their implications to our industry. 


Our commercial activities in BWA, par- 
ticularly the Gold Coast, have been going on 
for nearly fifty years. We have established 
a valuable tradition of confidence and 
collaboration between Africans and British. 
The personnel employed in our buying 
operations is predominantly African includ- 
ing increasing numbers m the supervisory 
grades, It is true that we no longer buy 
cocoa of our own selection for our own con- 
sumption—the original purpose of our 
agency—but buy on behalf of the marketing 
board. Nevertheless, we believe that our 
continuing existence_is fully justified by the 
not unimportant part we may still play in 
African affairs at this critical stage of political 
and economic development. 


FUTURE COCOA SUPPLIES 


What are the hopes for future cocoa 
supplies ? 


Crops, of course, fluctuate season by 
season, and this is the second poor crop on 
the coast that we have had in three years. 
We ought to get a better one next time. The 
world’s crop last year was around 735,000 
tons. It is estimated that on average we lose 
each year 70,000 tons through capsid disease, 
50,000 tons through black pod, and 50,000 





tons from the continuing results of swollen 
shoot. Success in reducing these losses 
would clearly help the supply situation, and I 
am glad to report that swollen shoot is now 
at least under control. 


Again, high cocoa prices encourage 
research for substitutes, especially for cocoa 
butter. Substantial supplies of this ingre- 
dient are at present produced from beans by 
solvent methods that extract all the butter 
but leave an inedible residue. From a food 
angle this is wasteful, and if acceptable sub- 
stitutes for cocoa butter can be found, these 
beans can be put to better purpose. How- 
ever, we shall probably find in the end that 
it is high prices checking the consumption of 
beans for chocolate and cocoa powder that 
will bring about the final levelling up 
between supply and demand. 


PROGRESS IN MALAYA 


Meanwhile, we have continued to play our 
part in connection with the world’s cocoa 
industry. We were actively involved in the 
seventh World Cocoa Conference, held in 
London last September. Our directors and 
staff visited the Gold Coast during the 
winter, and we have carried on our world- 
wide surveys of all the possible cocoa- 
growing areas. The venture with which we 
are associated in Malaya is progressing after 
many delays. Experimental cocoa plots were 
planted there in 1947-48. These proved that 
cocoa was likely to be successful in Malaya, 
but that special planting techniques were 
called for. 


We were prepared to plant up to 100 acres 
and made arrangements to import seed from 
Ceylon and BWI. The Malayan Govern- 
ment, however, then stepped in. Afraid, not 
without reason, that disease might be brought 
in with the seeds, they decided to become 
the only importers and selected an isolated 
area to try out their plants. Only in 1953 did 
they allow us to have second-generation 
material to start our plantation. 


We expect our first small crop in 1957, 
and to expand our planted area by 100 acres 
a year for the next four years.. It seems 
exasperatingly slow progress. But as we know 
from the ground-nut fiasco, agricultural 
enterprise in the tropics is a tricky business, 
and cocoa is more hazardous than ground- 
nuts. 


To encourage interest in cocoa production, 
we published and gave wide circulation last 
year to a book, “Cocoa—A Crop with a 
Future,” which pointed out that cocoa farm- 
ing was a very paying proposition. We 
are also concerned in the preparation of a 
technical book on cocoa planting and cultiva- 
tion, which will be a much-needed guide 
to the farmer. 


SUGAR AND MILK SUPPLIES 


Sugar, for a number of years the 
controlling factor of our output, is, of course, 
now freely available. 
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Supplies of our third most important raw 
material, milk, improved during 1953, especi- 
ally towards the end of the year. The intake 
of. our home factories at just on 33 million 
gallons was a record, and we made more 
Dairy Milk chocolate from full-cream liquid 
milk than at any time since 1940. This has 
allowed us to stop buying any more skim 
powder and to withdraw Blended Milk 
chocolate from sale. 


Our milk factory at Rathmore in Southern 
Ireland as usual has played an important 
part and processed one-third of the milk for 
our milk chocolate. 


Turning to buildings and plant, our main 
development has been the completion of our 
new factory at Moreton in the Wirral Penin- 
sula. It went into production in October, 
and we have since decided to double its 
capacity. 


We also purchased from the Milk Market-’ 


ing Board at the end of the year a small milk 
factory at Llangefni in Anglesey. 


MONOPOLIES COMMISSION , 


Along with other representatives of the 
Cocoa, Chocolate and Confectionery Alliance, 
we recently gave evidence to the Monopolies 
Commission in their Enquiry under the 
Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Act into 
the effect upon the public interest of certain 
specified practices. The main one upon which 
the Commission desired the industry to give 
evidence was the enforcement of re-sale price 
maintenance. 


The chocolate and confectionery industry 
grew up under very competitive conditions, 
and there has never at any time been any 
organised scheme by the industry’s trade 
association to maintain prices, although it is 
the common custom of the manufacturer to 
put price tickets upon his goods and it is his 
desire that they shall be sold at the ticketed 
prices. In between the two wars there was, 
however, fierce price cutting, which began in 
the City of London and spread to the suburbs 
and certain provincial centres. Although the 
costs of distribution are not the same 
throughout the country and may be less 
in the heavily populated areas such as 
London, the cutter’s desire was not so 
much to pass on the benefits of lower cost 
distribution but, by means of the use of 
“loss leaders,” to gather business in the 
district to himself and to put his competitors 
out of -business. The result was a great 
disturbance, grave hardship, even bankruptcy 
for other retailers, and chaotic conditions 
in the district. 


We, along with four of our friends in the 
industry, took the view that it was not only 
our right but our duty to endeavour to stop 
such conditions arising. The individual firm 
could not by withdrawing its goods from the 
cutter rectify the position as the latter would 
merely transfer his business to other firms. 
The five firms, however, were able to bring 
the position under control and, in the par- 
ticular case of London, a schedule was 
agreed which became known as the London 
Price Schedule and which laid down slightly 
lower minimum re-sale prices in the London 
area. 


It was our industry’s submission to the 

Monopolies Commission that the action which 
we and our friends took in the 30s was in 
the interests of the whole industry and-not 
contrary to the public interest. Tihere has 
been no serious price cutting since 1939, but 
it will, in our opinion, be unfortunate if future 
legislation should make it impossible to take 
action as we did in the 30s if similar condi- 
tions should arise. 


EXPORT SALES 


I have already mentioned that the home 
sales of this company were a record. -Our 


export sales were slightly down, though they 


amounted to nearly £2.2 million. This re- 
duction was almost entirely due to a fall in 
cocoa-powder sales to the USA, a fall which 
unexpectedly has been quite violently re- 
versed in recent months. With the high price 
of cocoa beans, the use of substitutes for 
cocoa butter has increased in America. This 
has led to a demand for cocoa powder especi- 
ally for chocolate coatings. We have helped 
to supply this demand as far as our capacity 
has allowed, in conjunction with Dutch and 
other European producers of cocoa powder. 
There are, however, already signs ‘that this 
trade is unlikely to continue at its present 
volume. 


The company’s export business in the 
United States has been reorganised and is 
now being operated through an American 
division of our subsidiary company, Cadbury- 
Fry (Export) Limited. In spite of many 
difficulties, strenuous efforts are being 
made to continue this dollar-earning busi- 
ness in the interests of the national 
economy. 


Reference was made last year to unsatis- 
factory trading by our Canadian subsidiary. 
We are glad to report a considexable im- 
provement in this company’s business during 
the past year. We are: pleased also to state 
that in 1953 record profits were made by our 
overseas companies. 


During the year under review we have 
acquired the balance of ordinary shares in 
Cadbury - Fry- Hudson Limited, hitherto 
held by outside interests. This brings 
the whole of the equity capital in the New 
Zealand undertaking under the company’s 
control. 


The report and accounts were adopted: 





KILLINGHALL TIN, 
LIMITED 


HEAVY TOLL OF EXPORT DUTY © 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Killinghall Tin, Limited, was held in 
London on June 25th. 


The following is from the circulated state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr Jack Addinsell: 


The second half of the financial year under 
review produced only a small output of tin 
ore. During that period the dredge was 
altering course and was working in low-grade 
ground. 


The year’s working showed a profit at the 
mine of £11,051, but before arriving at this 
figure tin export duty paid to the Malayan 
Government amounted to no less than 
£27,582. After writing off depreciation, 
rehabilitation and reconstruction expenditure, 
a small loss of £67 resulted. No dividend 
would normally be justified ; we have, how- 
ever, brought into the accounts a taxation 
adjustment in respect of Excess Profits Levy 
recoverable of £18,000. We are recommend- 
ing, therefore, a dividend of 10 per cent, 
which will require net £8,250. 


We now know that we shall only receive 
approximately 90 per cent of the war 
damage claim, as provisionally assessed. The 
remaining 10 per cent has therefore been 
added to the rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion expenditure, which is being properly 
amortised. 

In the first month of the new financial 
year the dredge was turned to the south, 
and there was immediate improvement in 
values and conditions. The ground ahead 
is variable, but for seven months of the 
current year the output of tin ore has 
totalled 3543 tons. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





HAZELL WATSON 
& VINEY LIMITED 


_CAPITAL COMMITMENTS 


The seventieth annual general meeting of 
Hazell Watson & Viney Limited will be held 
on July 22nd in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the: chairman, Colonel O. V. Viney, 
circulated with the accounts to March 31, 
1954. 


All our works had a busy year. Starting 
with Corondtion work, orders continued to 
be satisfactory during the remainder of the 
period, and sales again reached a_ record 
figure. Paper supplies were a little easier 
and magazines and other work tended to 
increase in size. This pressure stretched our 
capacity to the utmost and as a result profits 
were higher. The consolidated accounts show 
a net profit after all charges, including taxa- 
tion, of £310,681 (£283,302 in 1953). 


The directors recommend the same 
distribution this. year as last year, namely, a 
final dividend of 10 per cent, making, with 
the interim dividend of 24 per cent, a total 
of 12} per cent for the year. 


The demand from our book and magazine 
publisher customers, both for printing and 
binding, continued to exceed our capacity. 
Meeting their requirements was and still is 
an acute management problem. 


HEAVY CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
PROGRAMME 


During the last few months we have 
embarked on heavy capital expenditure at 
Sun Printers, Watford. Additional rotary 
printing and other machines have been 
ordered to cope with the increased demand 
from our publisher customers. Much thought 
has been given to schemes for a comprehen- 
sive reconstruction and extension of our fac- 
tory, which would permit us to regroup our 
printing and warehouse plant and provide 
the facilities for improved mechanical 
handling of our products. Contracts have 
now been placed for this work, which will be 
spread over the next few years. 


The additional plant, buildings, and recon- 
struction work represents a capital commit- 
ment at Watford of about £1 million and 
there will be considerable further expendi- 
ture during the next three years or so. The 
business will now benefit from our conserva- 
tive financial policy and, providing trading 
conditions continue to be satisfactory, we 
anticipate financing most of the expenditure 
from our own resources. The decision to 
embark on such a large expenditure was 
not taken without the most careful con- 
sideration. We have faith in the future and 
believe it to be in the best interests of the 
business. 


Skilled workers in most sections of the 
trade are at a premium, and in one or two 
crafts wages are being forced up to a level 
which, while possible in present trading con- 
ditions, may well prove unprofitable for both 
workers and employers in the long run. Our 
output is not so much restricted by plant 
capacity as by a shortage of skilled craftsmen. 
It is to be hoped that our Federation and 
the Unions concerned will be able jointly to 
find a solution of this difficult problem. 


Given reasonable paper supplies during the 
remainder of this financial year (the position 
was easier in 1953 but has become more diffi- 
cult during the last six months) it seems 
probable that our plants will continue to be 
satisfactorily employed, although the pressure 
may not be as great as last year. Due to our 
heavy capital a a our costs will 
imcrease tempora but profits, though 
probably teen dia should be satisfactory. 
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THE TUNNEL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALL PREVIOUS DELIVERY RECORDS BROKEN 


MORE THAN £4 MILLION EXPENDED ON PLANT EXPANSION AND MODERNISATION 
MR N. M. JENSEN ON PROGRESS OF HOME AND OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


The forty-third annual general meeting of The Tunnel Portland Cement Company, Limited,}include the basic raw materials used 


will be held on July 26 at 105, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


The following is the review by the chairman and managing director, Mr N. M. Jensen, 
which has been circulated with the report and accounts : 


Once again, the deliveries from our various works have broken all previous records. During 
the past year, we have had the full benefit of the increased capacity of our West Thurrock 
and Pitstone works and, as a result, our profit on trading, after depreciation, has increased 
from £1,400,057 to £1,523,050 for the year. 


Our investment income of £347,348 compares with £435,643 for 1953, but, as reported 
last year, the latter figure included two years’ dividends from the Helwan Portland Cement 
Company, the remittance of the 1952 dividend of £102,494 having been delayed. 


The total amount required for taxation this year is £1,016,175, which includes a transfer 
to income tax equalisation reserve of £19,000. This represents about 54 per cent of the 
company’s profits, after providing for normal depreciation, as compared with 58 per cent 
last year. The reduction is mainly in the provision for excess profits levy where we had 
the benefit of the minerals legislation which by the 1953 Finance Act was extended to 


No. 1 


cena: Taxation 
Dividends 
Retained in 

£1,500,000 the business 


£1,000,000 


£500,000 





Year ended March 31 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
£,000 £,000 £,000 £,000 £,000 
Gross profit after normal depreciation 992 1,263 1,687 1,835 1,870 
Taxation paid or reserved ......... 463 694 962 1,065 1,016 


46-6%  54:9%  57:0%  58:0%  54-3% 


Dividends to the company’s share- 


METS TREE ies 54:0i01s, cies are bwaeee 202 227 224 266 302 
20-4% 18-0% 13°3% 14-5% 16-1% 
Retained in the business ......... ‘ 327 342 501 504 552 


33-0% 27-1% 29-T% 27-5% 29-6% 


No. 2 
Depreciacion 
£8,000,000 Written Down 
Book Value » 
£7,000,000 
£6,000,000 
£5,000,000 
£4,000,000 
£3,000,000 
£2,000,000 
£1,000,000 
March 31 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
£,000 £,000 {£,000 £,000 {£,000 {£,000 ,000 
Accumulated cost............. 3,912 ©4560 5,553° 5,871 6,495 ~—-7,051 621 
DEOIBUAUOD soi suwsacescncccinn 1,594 1,685 1,824 1,899 2,112 2,341 2,647 


Written down book value ..... 1918 23875 3,709 3,972 4,383 4,710 4,974 











by the cement industry. Furthermore, as 
the excess profits levy was abolished on 
December 31, 1953, we have only had to 
provide for nine months in the present 
accounts. 


We have again transferred out of profits 
for the year £200,000 to reserve for replace- 
ment of fixed assets, bringing this reserve up 
to £1,400,000. 


With the balance brought forward, the 
available balance was £1,472,900. A transfer 
to general reserve of £500,000 and the divi- 
dends already paid, viz., on the two classes 
of preference shares and the 24 per cent 
interim dividend on the ordinary shares and 
stock, absorb a total of £567,150. The 
directors propose a final dividend of 174 per 
cent, less income tax, making a total of 20 
per cent, less income tax, for the year. The 
final dividend will absorb £235,202. 


You may be interested in seeing from the 
graph (No. 1) in what proportions the 
profit during the last five years has been 
paid out in taxation, in dividends and 
retained in the business. 


In the company’s balance sheet, £453,849 
has been added to property, plant and equip- 
ment. The main item included in this is 
expenditure in connection with a further ex- 
tension of the Pitstone works. 


During the last six years, this company and 
its subsidiaries have spent more than £4 mil- 
lion in expansion and modernisation of plant, 
as shown in the graph (No. 2). 


Since the war, the total expenditure on 
plant, including our share of the Ribblesdale 
works, amounts to about £54 million. 


INVESTMENTS 


There have been various changes in the 
investments. The increase of £84,670 in our 
investments in subsidiary companies is almost 
equally divided between two items, namely, 
the financing of the extension of the Clyde- 
bank works of Fhe Clyde Portland Cement 
Company Limited, and the purchase of 

| deferred shares of Tunnel Asbestos Cement 
| Company Limited. The former consists of 
| six per cent unsecured loan stock, repayable 
| on or before December 31, 1963. As regards 
the latter, we have for some time held a con- 
siderable portion of the deferred shares of 
Tunnel Asbestos Cement Company, and 
during the year we made an offer to purchase 
the remaining shares. As they were chiefly 
in small holdings, we were anxious to assist 
our subsidiary company in reducing the 
amount of work and expense involved. 
Consequently, an offer was made to purchase 
the outstanding shares and the response was 
such that we now hold 85 per cent of these 
shares. We also own 96 per cent of the 
ordinary capital. I might further mention 
that Tunnel Asbestos Cement Company 
originally issued 150,000 53 per cent redeem- 
able preference Shares, of which more than 
40 per cent have so far been redeemed. As 
the company has surplus cash and an 
adequate balance on profit and loss account, 
it has given notice to redeem the remaining 
preference shares on September 30, 1954. 


The increase in trade investments mainly 
consists of shares which we have taken up 
in The Cyprus Cement Company, Limited, 
to which I shall refer later. 
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We decided to dispose of various American equity shares, included last year in Other 
Investments, in which part of the proceeds of the redeemed preference shares of National 
Portland Cement Company, to which I referred in 1952, had been invested. The sale 
took place just before the end of the financial year and as the amount had not been remitted 
on March 3lst last it has been included under Debtors. We still have $263,000 of USA 
Treasury Bonds, which will all mature before March next year. 


The policy which we have always followed of retaining in the business a substantial part 
of each year’s profits has enabled us, to a great extent, to finance the various developments 
out of our own resources and, as a result, the book value of the assets which represent 
the ordinary capital of the company has been considerably increased during the last six years, 
as you will see from the figures set out below: 


Book VALUE OF ASSETS REPRESENTING ORDINARY CAPITAL 
March 31 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
£7000 £7000 £7000 £7000 £7000 £7000 £’000 
Cash, tax reserve certificates, and 


British Government securities .... 2,671 3,018 1,952 1,756 1,760 2,001 2,136 
DeRtOns s o:3. 5:53 civos Ca ee wodaeete 901 656 688 1,086 1,311 1,181 1,401 
StOGKS oc ecsctate aitmei waters aera ‘en 618 668 836 §=6©1,108 1,467 1518 1,693 


— BSSOUS si riccedseseceecedws 4,190 4,342 3,476 3,950 4538 4,700 5,230 
Less i— 
Current, Rabies ...c50cccAwiwaeees 1,049 1,470 1,135 1,130 1,449 1,285 1,244 
WGC. CUSEBIESSSEER 5 2 is etiec sn nesnns 3,141 2,872 2,341 2,820 3,089 3,415 3,986 
Fixed assets at cost Jess depreciation 2,055 3,011 3,845 4,042 4,450 4,776 5,053 
Finvestments: ab ‘COS s.c:2 cn Sciwrnce ese 1,328 1,530 1,684 1,696 1,956 1,993 1,914 
1 net assets of the group...... 6,524 7,413 7,870 8558 9,495 10,184 10,953 
CSS i— 
Interest of minority shareholders in 
subsidiary companies............ 243 229 276 304 239 228 203 
Preference: Capital ..0cisc ce ccaewes 1,200 1,200 1,200 1,200 1,200 1,200@ 1,200 


300k value of assets representing 











OFUIMIATY CADIEANs. .6.666csFecccweces 5,081 5,984 6,394 7,054 8,056 8,756 9,550 

Book. value of assets per share or 
SHOCK WING ag 65. 08d bea Seer eeeioes 20/9* 24/6* 26/2* 28/10 33/0 35/10 39/1 
= 


* Adjusted to allow for the 100 per cent bonus issue in July, 1950. 


In the notes on the accounts, details are given of the directors’ emoluments, and you 
will: find one new item there, namely provision for pensions for working directors. Under 
service agreements entered into, the company had an obligation to provide pensions for 
working directors upon retirement. The board has felt that provision should be made for 
this obligation whilst the company has the advantage of the services of the working directors 
and this has now been arranged by means of insurance. 


PRODUCTION AND DELIVERIES ° 


The consumption of cement in the home market still continues to be heavy, but there 
are signs of increasing competition and slackening of demand in the export market. In 
prewar years, prices realised in the export market were somewhat below those in the 
home market, but owing to a world shortage of cement, export prices have been maintained 
at a fairly high level, although British manufacturers have seen to it that the Empire markets 
were satisfied at prices substantially below world market prices. The increasing competition 
in a declining export market will tend to reduce prices, but your board is of the opinion 
that this will lead to healthier conditions generally, although future profits will undoubtedly 
be affected. About 95 per cent of our exports is shipped to Empire markets and, as we 


are well equipped to meet competition, we feel confident that we shall be able to maintain 
our share of their requirements. 


_ Our Pitstone works is at present being extended by a further unit. Work on the site 
is progressing well and we hope the new kiln will commence operation this summer or 
early autumn and the rest of the plant a few months later. 


The demand for our Masonry cement has steadily increased during the year. We have 
found that more and more architects and contractors are recognising its advantages for 
mortar and rendering. At West Thurrock, we have started to extend our facilities for 
manufacturing Masonry cement which will enable us to double its production. 


We have also recently commenced the manufacture of sulphate-resisting cement at our 
Pitstone works where the raw materials are particularly suitable for this type of cement. 
This cement is resistant to the attack of sulphates which are present in sea-water and certain 


sub-soils found in various parts of the country and it should therefore command a ready 
market. 


The Clyde Portland Cement Company, Limited, has now completed the extension of 
its grinding plant at Clydebank which has doubled its productive capacity. Cement 
consumption in Scotland has increased even more than in England and it is now nearly 
twice as high as prewar. 


Last year, I mentioned that our subsidiary company, the Essex Sack Company, Limited, 
had obtained a building licence for a new sack factory near Padeswood works. The erection 
of this is proceeding and it is expected to be in production in six months’ time. 


Ribblesdale Cement Limited, in which your company holds a 50 per cent interest has 
had another successful year. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


I am pleased to say that nearly all the overseas companies in which we hold an interest 
have done well, and further developments are proceeding. 


In Eire, Cement Limited has completed the extensions of its two works which now have 
a total capacity of about 700,000 tons per annum. 

In Jamaica, Caribbean Cement Company’s second year of operation has been a 
successful one. The demand for cement there has increased beyond expectations and the 
company, has, therefore, prepared plans for a progressive expansion of its productive capacity. 


a 


‘sary licence to the Cyprus Cement Company 





We have a substantial interest in the 
Helwan Portland Cement Company in 
Egypt, which has had a successful year in 
spite of troubled conditions. A small reces- 
sion’ in the home market has been offset by 
export to neighbouring countries. 


The Sudan Portland Cement Company has 
suffered somewhat from the uncertain condi- 
tions prevailing in the Sudan, but it has, 
nevertheless, avoided making a loss. 


In the USA, where the demand for cement 
continues to be at a high level, the 
National Portland Cement Company has 
had a busy year, and-it has continued to pay 
off arrears of dividend on its Preference 
stock. If the demand is maintained, these 
payments should be accelerated, now that 
the excess profits tax in that country has 
come to an end and the tax burden on the 
company considerably reduced. 


We have a small interest in the Burma 
Cement Company, whose works suffered 
considerable damage during the war, but 
have since been restored. It was hoped that 
an arrangement would be made with the 
Government of Burma to take a’ major 
interest in the company, but they have 
decided instead to nationalise the industry. 






































































The Cyprus scheme is making good pro- 
gress. The Government granted the neces- 


last year for a period of 99 years. Work on 
the site has started, and orders for machinery 
and contracts for building and civil engineer- 
ing work have been placed. It is anticipated 
that production will commence in the 
summer of next year. 


Progress in the scheme for a new cement 
works in Kenya, near Nairobi, has been 
slower than we had hoped. Arrangements 
have been made to enable The East African 
Portland Cement Company to find the 
necessary finance and negotiations for the 
lease on the land containing the raw materials 
are practically complete. There have been 
some difficulties about the site of the cement 
works itself, but these have now been solved. 
We are satisfied that the raw materials are 
suitable and sufficient and that the scheme 
is economically sound, so long as there is no 
interference with the economic markets of 
the works in Kenya as well as Uganda. 


DIRECTORATE 


Lord Leathers resigned from your board 
on his appointment as Secretary of State for 
the Co-ordination of Transport, Fuel and 
Power, and I am happy to say that he was 
willing to rejoin us as soon as he was free to 
do so. His wise counsel is of great value to 
your company and his return is therefore 
most welcome. In accordance with the 
Articles, he resigns at this meeting, and it 
will be my privilege to propose his re-elec- 
tion, as well as the re-election of Lord 
Margesson, who retires by rotation. 


Once again, I would like to record our 
appreciation of the hearty co-operation your 
company has received from the management, 
staff and operatives in our various companies: 


I would also like to pay a special tribute 
to Mr E. T. Wright who in December last 
retired, on account of age, from his position 
as general sales manager. In this capacity, 
Mr Wright has contributed greatly to the 
prosperity of your company over a period of 
nearly 35 years and his genial personality 
will be missed by many. 


Note.—After the preliminary figures were 
announced the final dividend from Helwan 
Portland Cement Company amounting to 
£70,120 gross was received and is now 
included. = 
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THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY, LIMITED 


YEAR OF IMPROVED PROFITS 


BENEFIT OF WIDE-SPREAD INTERESTS 


MR E. FITZWALTER WRIGHT ON THE PROSPECTS 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the Butterley Company, Limited, was 
held at the registered office of the company, 
Butterley Hall, Ripley, Derbyshire, on June 
29th. Mr E. Fitzwalter Wright, chairman 
and managing director, presiding. 


The secretary (Mr P. Elliott) read the 
notice convening the meeting, and the. report 
of the auditors. 


The chairman said: 


Ladies and gentlemen: I have to record 
with deep regret the death last summer of 
Mr W. P. Mallen. Mr Mallen was a member 
of your board for a tragically short time, 
having been appointed in 1952. But he had 
fully justified his appointment, and his un- 
timely death has taken from us a well loved 
colleague and wise adviser. 


END OF VALUATION PROCEEDINGS 


At long last I am able to report the end, 
so far as this company is concerned, of the 
valuation proceedings under the Coal Indus- 
try Nationalisation Act. Vesting date you 
will remember was January 1, 1947, and the 
last payment of compensation due to us was 
made in January this year. The total of the 
valuations, exclusive of interest received, is 
£4,668,298. Out of this £1,827,000 has been 
repaid to shareholders in cash and the 
balance has been devoted to the extension of 
your company’s business, chiefly in heavy 
engineering, civil engineering and general 
contracting, brick making, and farming,- 
which are of course activities in which we 
have always been engaged in addition to our 
coal mining interests. 

It is pleasant for me to be able to report 
that although our coal mines have been: taken 
away, and although cash equal to more than 
the issued ordinary capital has been repaid 
to shareholders, we have succeeded in re- 
building and developing our business so that 
the trading profits of the group last year 
were as high as they were before the coal 
mines were taken from us. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


There are one or two items in the consoli- 
dated profit and loss account to which I 
ought to draw your attention, The group 
trading profit is up by £29,005 at £400,437, 
out of which no less than £254,576 has to be 
found for taxation. At a time when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer takes justifiable 
pride in the improvement of the country’s 
financial position, it is disappointing, if not 
alarming, to hear almost nothing about any 
plans for a reduction in the level of taxation. 
Not only does the present level make it very 
difficult to maintain any business in good 
order, but it does untold harm in acting as 
a brake on incentive, both corporate and 
individual. 


You will notice there are two items of 
receipts from interim income aggregating 
about £50,000 after deduction of tax. There 
will, of course, in future be no further credits 
of this nature now that the compensation for 
the collieries has been paid in full. 


There is also the payment of £5,000 for 
compensation for loss of office of the chief 
accountant. When the end of the compensa- 
tion proceedings was reached—you will be 
aware they have been long and _ laborious 
especially on the accountancy side—and in 
view of certain steps which have bee. taken 


towards the centralisation of our accountancy 
and administrative staff, it became clear that 
economies in the higher levels were ‘possible. 
Mr Honeywill, therefore relinquished his 
position as full time chief accountant, but 
remains a director. 


Finally, dividends paid or recommended 
absorb £104,264, leaving the carry forward 
at £379,447, an increase of £79,659 over last 
year. 


FUTURE DIVIDENDS AND MEETINGS 


In regard to the accounts generally, the 
alterations in our accounts department will 
make it possible to have our half-yearly and 
yearly figures out earlier than heretofore. It 
will therefore be possible to make a change, 
which will be of considerable administrative 
convenience to us, in the dates of our annual 
meetings and of the interim and _ final 
dividends. , 

In future we hope to hold our annual 
meetings in May instead of June, and to pay 
the interim and final dividends at the end of 
November and the end of May each year 
instead of at the end of December and the 
end of June as heretofore. 


THE IRONWORKS 


It has been a year of improved profits 
taken as a whole, and this has been possible 
because the interests of your company are 
widely spread. In the ironworks, although 
the total turnover was up, the profits were 
down. That the turnover was up—to what 
was in fact a new high record—is a great 
tribute to the diligence and ingenuity of the 
general manager and his immediate sub- 
ordinates. 


The fact that the profit was none the less 
somewhat lower was due in part to the 
increasing competition which we have to meet 
in both home and export markets, and also 
to rises in wages and consequently in prices 
of raw materials which came about during 
the year. It must be remembered that in 
addition to our own finished products we do 
a very substantial business in producing 
components for inclusion in other manufac- 
turers’ finished products. We have responded 
wherever possible to appeals to help them ‘to 
keep and expand their export business by not 
adding to the components we manufacture 
for them the extra price which recent 
increases in wages, etc., would have justified. 


EXPORTS: A HARD FIGHT 


It cannot be over emphasised that the 
products of the heavy engineering industry 
will even at present price levels have a hard 
fight to maintain their position in the export 
market, and the idea which is so sedulously 
promulgated by some labour leaders that 
considerable advances in wages could be met 
simply by a reduction in the profit margin 
is entirely erroneous. Profits in this section 
of industry are no higher than they need to 
be for healthy trading, and the only justifica- 
tion for further increases in wages remains 
an increase in productivity. 


We have continued to expand our trade 
with the National Coal Board, and our own 
former experience as coal producers has, I 
believe, enabled us to make useful contribu- 
tions to the solution of some of their 
problems. In particular, the introduction of 








our patent tub pushers and vibrating plat- 
forms has received a warm welcome, and 
orders are very satisfactory. We have also 
supplied an increased number of steel roof 
supports, known as chocks, and of steel pit 
tubs and mine cars, In this connection, we 
are also in close touch with the National Coal 
Board in regard to several large projects in 
which we hope they will avail themselves of 
the services of our civil engineering depart- 
ment. 


OXYGEN DIVISION 


In our oxygen division also, progress has 
been good, Great interest is being shown 
by steel makers in this country in the use 
of very large quantities of oxygen in their 
steel producing processes.. In this matter it 
is perhaps permissible to say that progress 
has been faster in America than here, and 
the experience gained by our principals, Air 
Products Inc., in the U.S.A. has been of 
much value. Among the users of smaller 
quantities also, I believe that the opinion is 
gaining ground that great advantages quite 
apart from the mere question of price are 
to be gained by becoming self-sufficient in 
the supply of oxygen. In distant places of 
course the advantages are even more 
apparent, and we have recently booked 
orders for Trinidad and the Barbados. 


RECORD BRICK OUTPUT 


At our brickworks and sand and gravel 
quarries we have had a good year. Output 
of bricks at 42 million is a new high record 
for the group, and is in excess of the target 
figure given us by the Ministry of Works. 


We have adopted, and I think I may say 
have given a lead in the new nationally- 
approved Youth Training Scheme. Young 
persons employed in our brickworks who 
are registered under the Scheme for a period 
of three years are, by means of carefully 
planned practical work and a series of lec- 
tures and demonstrations, given an oppor- 
tunity of really learning how to make good 
bricks. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The Civil Engineering Department, the 
activities of which it will be remembered 
cover both general contracting and house 
building, has had a most successful year. 
The turnover in 1953 was about double that 
in 1952, and some five times greater than in 
1951. It must be noted, however, that some 
part of the increase was due to the large 
amount of work entrusted to us on the East 
Coast flood prevention schemes, and also that 
the weather during 1953 was extremely 
favourable for civil engineering work. The 
change in government policy in regard to 
house building has also to be taken into 
account. 


Emphasis now is more on slum clearance 
than on large new housing schemes. _Never- 
theless, the encouragement given to the 
ordinary citizen to purchase or build his own 
house is to be welcomed, and we are par- 
ticipating in several sizeable schemes of 
private estate development. It is to be hoped 
too that we shall have our fair share in the 
new programmes of school building, etc., 
and I have already referred to our hopes in 
connection with the new development 
schemes of the National Coal Board. 
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I regard the future of this department, 
therefore, with confidence, not only because 
there seems to be no likelihood of a con- 
traction in the amount of work available if 
we adapt ourselves readily to the new condi- 
tions, but also because I am satisfied that 
the fruits of the re-organisation of the depart- 
ment which we undertook two years ago are 
now ripe for gathering. 


FARMING ACTIVITIES 


I fear I can give you no very good news 
about our farming activities. More and more 
of our land is threatened with opencast 
mining, and though the areas which have 
been restored must, I suppose, be in slightly 
better heart than they were a year ago, it is a 
painfully long and expensive process to re- 
trieve even moderate fertility in land so 
shamefully treated. But we shall persevere, 
if only because the country cannot afford to 
lose a single acre if by any means it can be 
preserved for food production. The policy 
of getting the foundation stock for our dairy 
herds from the best possible sources has 
justified itself, and our milk yields are not to 
be despised. 


We were pleased at the successes we en- 
joyed in the show ring last summer, our 
total score being 2 Challenge Cups and 4 
Championships, 7 First, 9 Second, and 11 
Third Prizes. While too much attention to 
the show ring can well become a very expen- 
sive and time consuming occupation, it does 
provide incentive to our herdsmen, and if 
reasonably successful is a fine advertising 
medium. I should like to congratulate them 
on the successes they achieved. 


NEW HEAD OFFICE 


The easing of the position in regard to 
building licences has made possible a project 
which has long been in our minds. It was 
clear that with the passing to the National 
Coal Board of the old colliery offices we 
should inevitably have very cramped quarters 
in the buildings which remained to us. And 
with the expansion of our business since the 
nationalisation of the pits the problem has 
become more and more acute. Towards the 
end of last year licences were obtained to 
convert Butterley Hall into our head office, 
and to build an annexe thereto which will 
house the administrative staff of all the 
departments except the ironworks. 


The old head office which was uncom- 
fortably if traditionally placed in the middle 
of Butterley Works will be demolished and 
space made for much needed expansion of 
the foundry. The conversion of Butterley 
Hall has been completed and the building 
of the annexe is under way. The staff seem 
very appreciative of the greater space and 
quiet of their new quarters, and if I may 
be forgiven_a personal note I derive some 
pleasure from the fact that I use as my office 
the room I was born in, and preside over 
the deliberations of your board in the room 
in which as a boy I used to have breakfast. 


SUBSIDIARIES’ SUCCESS 


All our subsidiaries had successful years. 
In particular, the Kelvin Construction Com- 
pany attained new records of turnover and 
profit. The Blaby Brick Company was hard 
put to to satisfy the increasing demands for 
its bricks, which seem to gain new friends 
every day. The new quarry at Mugginton 
shows every sign of being a really valuable 
acquisition, and the new concrete yard has 
made a good start. 


Hughes & Lancaster showed improved 
results, and but for the shortage of labour 
in North Wales could produce a far larger 
cutput. I told you last year that we had 
decided to build some blocks of flats to 
attract workers from areas in which housing 


conditions are difficult. These flats have 
recently been completed, and the consequent 
addition to the labour force should be of 
very great benefit. 


THE PRESENT YEAR 


As for this present year, now almost half- 
way through, I can tell you that we have 
more than held our own up to date com- 
pared with the corresponding period last 
year, and prospects for the second half seem 
promising. There is no present shortage of 
orders, and our chief concern must be to 
execute them efficiently. If we do this, I 
am sure others will be forthcoming. What 
we and the trade unions must ever be on 
guard against is pricing ourselves out of the 
market. A very great proportion of our 
employees are on some form of piece work. 
That must mean that the fuller their wage 
packets are at the end of each week the better 
we are pleased, because wages are to a large 
extent governed by the amount produced. 
And that to my mind is the only sound 
principle. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


It is proper that I should conclude by 
thanking our workpeople and staff on your 
behalf. Our relations with them are most 
happy, even though some of the workpeople 
were guilty of the folly of participating in 
the one day strike last December. The staff, 
as we have learned to expect from them, 
have given us devoted and untiring service. 
On your behalf I thank them all. 


I now have pleasure in moving, “That 
the directors’ report and balance sheet, which 
carries with it the directors’ recommendation 
of the payment on June 30, 1954, of a final 
dividend on the ordinary capital of 14.4 
pence per share, less income tax (making 
21.6 pence per share, less income tax, for the 
year) which will absorb £59,400, and the 
carrying forward of the balance of £379,447 
be received, approved and adopted.” 

_The resolution was carried ; the retiring 
directors, Mr H. D. M. Wright and Mr L. R. 
Honeywill, were re-elected, and the proceed- 
ings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting a resolution for the amendment of 
the articles was approved. 


SPICERS LIMITED 


(Paper Makers, Paper Merchants and 
Manufacturing Stationers) 





TRADING IMPROVEMENT 
MAINTAINED 


MR LANCELOT SPICER ON CURRENT 
PROSPECTS 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Spicers Limited was held on July Ist in 
London. 


Mr Lancelot Spicer, DSO, MC (the chair- 
man), in the course of his speech said: 


Last year the group profit was £312,790. 
This year it is £608,278, after providing for 
all expenses. The financial position of the 
group remains very satisfactory. 


When I addressed you last year the paper 
trade was just emerging from the “uncom- 
fortable effects of the inevitable reaction to 
the very high prices which had prevailed in 
1951. The severe fall in prices which com- 


menced at the beginning of 1952 continued 
until the late spring of 1953. The shock had 
been so great that when, in April and May, 
1953, demand considerably improved and 
prices began to steady, no one quite dared to 
be optimistic as to the future. But as the 


77 


year went on trade was well maintained and 
confidence. began to grow. 


Your company has shared in the improved 
prosperity in the trade in 1953. Our busi- 
ness is, in many ways, more widely spread 
than is generally realised. Our interests as 
merchants with stocks in thirteen centres in 
the British Isles, one in Eire, five in Aus- 
tralia, two in South Africa, and one in Singa- 
pore, remain the largest section of the organi- 
sation. Our total stocks in these various 
centres run into thousands of tons. The 
buying and marketing of these papers is a 
highly specialised business. Resulting from 
ignorance, it is often suggested by members 
of the public that the merchant is a middle- 
man who merely takes a profit between the 
producer and the consumer and is, therefore, 
an unjustifiable addition to the costs of dis- 
tribution. This is a completely mistaken 
view and is not shared by those experienced 
in industry and commerce. The producer 
knows that stocks have got to be placed in 
convenient centres for distribution in all parts 
of the world. The consumer knows that he 
frequently requires to buy in smaller quan- 
tities than is economic for production. _ 


One function of the merchant, therefore, 
is to have the goods available in reasonable 
quantities and in convenient centres. This 
is what we do from twenty-one warehouses 
in the British Commonwealth. 


Another function of the merchant is that 
he must continually study the requirements 
of the trade, and must keep himself fully 
informed of the latest developments both in 
production and conversion so that he can 
help to interpret the requirements of the 
consumer to the producer and can keep 
the consumer well informed of any develop- 
ments in production. Both these functions 
demand wide knowledge of markets for buy- 
ing and selling. Only long experience in the 
trade can supply that knowledge, and we 
claim to have that experience gained over 
more than 100 years of merchanting papers 
of all grades. 


We have our own conversion plants for 
the manufacture of envelopes, account books, 
writing papers and general stationery in this 
country, Australia and South Africa. Our 
interests in this side of the industry are large 
and continually inoreasing. 


Our mill interests consist of two plants in 
this country, both of them somewhat 
specialised, and are at present a relatively 
small part of the group’s total interest. Our 
export trade has grown considerably since the 
war. At home it has been a period of consoli- 
dation. 

DIVIDEND POLICY 


The character and tradition of a company 
surely affects its dividend policy. A large part 
of our goodwill is founded on the confidence 
which our customers, our suppliers, our staff 
and our stockholders place in the company. 
Each in their own class relies on Spicers for 
continuity and stability. For that reason, 
we, as a board, feel that it would not be 
healthy if our dividend went up and down 
with the vagaries of the trade. We are of 
opinion that when we do inorease the 
ordinary dividend we must do so with a 
reasonable assurance that it can be main- 
tained. 


Your directors recommend a final dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 8} per cent, making 
11 per cent for the year. This dividend, after 
deduction of income tax, is covered over three 
times by net profits. The total of the capital 
and revenue reserves of the group now 
amounts to £3,900,888. 


The improvement in the trade during the 
last six months of 1953 has so far been main- 
tained. Provided trade does not fall away 
during the second half of this year I shall 
hope to give you a good report when we meet 
in twelve months’ time. 


The report was adopted. 
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BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


EFFECT OF RECOMMENDATIONS BY MONOPOLIES COMMISSION 


The annual general meeting of Bleachers’ 
Association Limited will be held on Friday, 
July 23, 1954, at Blackfriars House, Parsonage, 
Manchester. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr P. L. Wright, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1954: 


During the past financial year we have 
suffered a sad loss by. the sudden and un- 
timely death of Mr C. F. Whowell. Mr 
Whowell was elected to the board in 1945, 
and had been in the service of the Association 
for upwards of thirty years. We shall miss 
him greatly. 


TRADING RESULTS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


The Association’s profits for the year, 
before providing for taxation, amount to 
£805,000 and compare with £456,000 in the 
previous year. Income tax and profits tax 
total £443,000—£170,000 more than a year 
ago. The net profit for the year after deduc- 
tion of taxation is £357,238, against £222,959 
in 1952-53. After bringing in to credit the 
balance of profit and loss account from the 
previous year we have an amount available 
of £530,698 which compares with £510,005 
for the previous year, when it will be recalled 
that we brought back £100,000 in respect of 
taxation provisions no longer required. The 
board have appropriated £52,657 to general 
reserve fund, making with an amount of 
£47,343 transferred from fire insurance fund, 
a total transfer of £100,000 to general re- 
serve. The board have also appropriated 
£100,000 to fixed assets replacement fund. 
They propose payment of the dividend on 
the preference stock for the year and 
a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent 
on the ordinary stock. These preference 
and ordinary’ dividends’ will absorb 
£180,261, leaving £197,780 to be carried 
forward. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The balance sheet shows that current 
assets at the close of the financial. year total 
£3,763,416, being £289,000 more than they 
were a year ago. The liquid position has 
much improved due to increased profits, 
lower taxation payments based on the smaller 
profits of the previous year and a reduction 
in the funds tied up in stocks and work in 
progress at branches. 


Current liabilities and provisions are in- 
creased by £107,000 by reason of increased 
creditors at branches of the Association, the 
increased dividend proposed on the ordinary 
stock, and the additional taxation liability 
in respect of the past financial year’s 
working. 


Net current assets at £3,161,839 are 
£181,000 more than those of the previous 
year. 


The market value of quoted investments at 
March 31, 1954, is £42,000 below cost and 
is covered by the specific reserve in Invest- 


ments contingency fund. 
Shares in 


subsidiary companies at 


£444,000 show an increase over last year of 
£235,000, and this is very largely due to our 
acquisition during the year of shares held 
by the Custodian of Enemy Property in the 
Midland Leather Company Limited. 


This 


IMPROVED TRADING BALANCE 
EXPORT UNCERTAINTIES 


MR P. L. WRIGHT’S STATEMENT 


company was formed in 1936 as a joint inter- 
est between this association and a Hungarian 
company whose shareholding was transferred 
to the Custodian of Enemy Property under 
a vesting order during the war years. 
Arrangements were made during the past 
financial year by which your company 
acquired these shares, with the result that 
the whole of the share capital of the Midland 
Leather Company Limited, is now owned 
by the association, and the association’s in- 
vestment in that company amounting to 
£212,000 is accordingly included under 
shares in subsidiary companies in the balance 
sheet. From our past experience in the 
trading of this company, which is engaged in 
the tanning of chrome upper leather, we are 
satisfied that the acquisition of these shares 
will prove to be in the interest of stock- 
holders. During the year the association also 
acquired the balance of the shares in a 
window holland finishing concern formerly 
owned jointly. The investment in this con- 
cern, now wholly owned by the association, 
is included under the heading of shares in 
subsidiary companies. 


Trade investments at £415,000 are £45,000 
less than they were last year, mainly due to 
the transfer to shares in subsidiary companies 
of the association’s original holdings in the 
two companies mentioned above, 


Fixed assets have increased by a net figure 
of £70,000 during the year. Expenditure on 
new assets amounted to £280,000 from 
which have been deducted sales and depre- 
ciation. 


The figure of reserve for income tax on 
profits of the current period is increased by 
a by reason of the increased profits 
earned. 


The item of debenture stock and loans is 
up by £100,000—the increase representing 
an unsecured loan of £100,000 accepted 
from an associated company. 


Revenue reserves and undistributed profits 
show an increase of £182,000. 


The group accounts, which are set down 
by the side of the association’s accounts, are 
not greatly different and do not call for 
special comment with the exception of the 
exclusion of the figure for goodwill pre- 
viously included in the group accounts. This 
has been replaced by an item which shows 
under the heading of capital reserve and is 
the result of consolidating the assets of the 
two additional subsidiary companies referred 
to earlier in this statement. 


There are no other points in the accounts 
which call for special comment. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


In my statement a year ago I told you 
that the volume of cloth received for finish- 
ing during the latter half of that year had 
shown a marked improvement. That im- 
provement was maintained to a great extent 
during the year now under review, and our 
piece goods branches have been well 
employed, apart from those plants which rely 
more particularly on the export trade. This 
very important section of Lancashire’s 
cotton trade remains disappointing. There 
has certainly been a most welcome relaxation 
of Australian import restrictions, but, on the 
other hand, this has been rather more than 
counter-balanced by a reduction in exports 





to the West African market, due, partly, 
to high stocks and partly to uncertainty 
as to additional quotas being granted to 
Japan. The uncertainty has now been 
resolved by the unfortunate conclusion of 
another Japanese-Sterling agreement, which 
is to run for twelve months and gives 
to the Japanese cotton industry greatly in- 
creased facilities for trading in the Colonial 
markets. The signing of this Agreement 
caused considerable dismay in many quarters 
in Lancashire, and though it is at yet im- 
possible to assess the extent to which the 
cotton industry in Japan can and will avail 
itself of these changed conditions, there can 
be little doubt that it may well have 
an increasingly adverse effect on many styles 
in the several markets covered by the 
agreement. 


It is now becoming more widely realised 
that the labour force employed in the cotton 
industry is unlikely to show any marked in- 
crease in the near future, with the result that 
the maximum volume of production can be 
predicted fairly accurately. If adequate cloth 
supplies for the home market are to be main- 
tained at the current level, the industry’s 
participation in the export trade will be con- 


ditioned by these overall production figures. ~ 


Since, in the long run, the trade’s prosperity 
depends on an expanding export business, it 
is not surprising that merchants are continu- 
ing to look to foreign sources of grey cloth, 
particularly of types not readily available 
from Lancashire within reasonable delivery 
dates. Except, perhaps, in isolated cases, the 
importation of such cloths for finishing has 
not been responsible for extended delivery, 
as has been contended by some in the past. 
It is, however, true that a certain amount of 
export business has been lost to the Lanca- 
shire cotton industry as a whole on account 
of its inability to give reasonably quick de- 
livery, and we warmly welcome the steps 
now being taken by the Chairman of the 
Cotton Board to investigate this difficult and 
most important matter. 


MONOPOLIES COMMISSION REPORT ON 
CALICO PRINTING 


There is one other subject to which I think 
I should draw attention as it has serious 
implications in regard to our business, as 
indeed it has to the whole production side of 
the cotton industry. I refer to the findings 
in the report of the Monopolies and Restrict- 
tive Practices Commission on the process of 
Calico Printing, in which your company has 
for long had a not unimportant interest. The 
commission has made recommendations to 
the effect that the minimum price arrange- 
ments of the Federation of Calico Printers 
should be discontinued and their percentage 
quantum system abolished. If these recom- 
mendations are implemented, I should 
regard it as the first step on the road back to 
the suicidal practices of the prewar era. The 
conditions which then reigned are sufficiently 
impressed on most memories in the cotton 
trade to need no recounting—unemplayed 
capacity, unemployed labour, uncontrolled 
competition and little or no profit. It may be 
that the natural means of eliminating redun- 
dant plant is by price competition, but the 
disastrous consequences of this method, of 
which the interwar years afford ample 
evidence, have rightly prompted the Calico 
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Printers’ Federation and other effective trade 
associations in the cotton industry to look for 
a saner and more orderly process. These 
sectional trade associations, co-ordinated as 
they are by an all-embracing organisation for 
the industry as a whole, are a most important 
part of the horizontal structure of the cotton 
industry organisation and it is essential that 
they be equipped with the necessary 
authority to bring about an orderly adjust- 
ment of capacity where it is required and to 
operate a system of price management, with 
a view to avoiding destructive competition. 
Price associations or output agreements have 
to adapt their price and output policy to 
movements of. supply and demand, move- 
ments of prices, and all the other influences 
which operate in markets. Therein lies the 
greatest safeguard against yossible abuse, 
for although these associations try to prevent 
selling below cost, they are, in their own 
interests, the last to wish to check sales and 


leave their members’ machinery standing 
idle. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Our research and development section 
continues to make a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the high standard of work produced 
by the Association. On the chemical side we 
are maintaining our efforts to improve upon 
established finishing practices, and at the 
same time to stimulate an unrelenting search 
for novelties. In each of these endeavours we 
have had some success. The pursuit of an 
outstanding discovery continues always, but it 
will be appreciated that this is a road which 
has been, and is being, travelled by many 
other scientists. Mechanically we have made 
considerable progress during the year in the 
development of new machines to improve, 
as well as to cheapen, our current products. 
Indeed the creation of special apparatus for 
use in the novelty fields of finishing is our 
constant target. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Although the cotton industry, as a whole, 
remains well engaged to the extent of its 
labour, the further outlook is more uncer- 
tain and depends to a large extent on the 
orders yet to be booked during the next few 
weeks. Buying during the past few months, 
has been by no means so active as earlier in 
the year. It may be that this is due only to 
the long delivery terms required by pro- 
ducers, but increased activity in buying will 
soon be welcome. Operating as we do as 
finishers of piece goods on a commission 
basis, and not selling a product, we are wholly 
dependent on the fluctuating demands of 
the market for our services. As the finishing 
side of your business is by far the most 
important side, despite our gradual develop- 
ment of outside interests I can attempt no 
forecast of what our results in the current 
year will prove to be. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Once more I am sure you will wish to 
join with me and my colleagues on the board 
in acknowledging with most grateful thanks 
the hard work, loyalty and co-operation 
which have been given us throughout the 
past year. This appreciation applies not only 
to the staff and workpeople of the parent 
company but equally to those of the sub- 
sidiary and associated companies on whose 
endeavours the prosperity of the whole 
Organisation so much depends. Some 


measure of the loyalty we enjoy may be 
measured by the fact that, in the fifty odd 
years of your company’s existence, 1,868 
employees have given forty years or more of 
their working life to Bleachers’ Association 
and of these 721 have completed fifty years 
Or more. 


A proud record. 


GODFREY PHILLIPS, 
LIMITED 


REASONS FOR PROFIT DECLINE 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Godfrey Phillips, Limited, was held on 
June 24th in London. 


Mr P. A. Godfrey Phillips (chairman and 
managing director), in the course of his 
speech, said: The profit after taxation is 
approximately £194,000 lower than in the 
preceding year. This result of the effect of 
trading conditions in the year under review 
as experienced by your company: and its 
associates is, I need hardly say, very much 
regretted by your board, who are fully con- 
scious of the disappointment which must be 
felt by shareholders particularly after the 
run of several years’ exceptionally successful 
trading. 


Deducting from the profits of the group 
the amount applicable to the interests of 
outside shareholders in subsidiary com- 
panies, adding the balance brought forward 
from the year 1952, and making provision 
for certain reserves and addition to the 
amount set aside for pensions, and the divi- 
dends paid and proposed, the resultant 
balance carried forward is approximately 
£2,049,000, a small increase on the amount 
brought in from last year. 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY 


I should now like to deal with what I 
assume is chiefly exercising the minds of 
shareholders, namely, the reasons for a 
decline in profits. To make things clear it 
would, I think, be useful to relate shortly 
the history of the company from its forma- 
tion in 1909, when the business consisted 
almost entirely of the manufacture and sale 
of pipe tobaccos and cigars for the home 
market. 


It had only just begun the manufacture 
of cigarettes and its export trade was in its 
infancy. From these modest beginnings the 
company has built up an organisation which, 
with its subsidiaries, sells its products over 
the greater part of the free world, while the 
original capital of £400,000 in the parent 
company has been increased so that the 
total capital of the organisation regarded as 
a group is close on £4,300,000, and the 
“reserves and _ surplus,” starting from 
nothing, have one way and another been 
brought to a figure approaching £53 million. 
This has not been achieved without great 
efforts, for in whatever direction the com- 
pany turned for trade, they found large and 
formidable competitors strongly entrenched 
behind long-established businesses. It is not 
therefore strange that your company has from 
time to time suffered setbacks, but we have 
not hitherto found the obstacles insurmount- 
able nor do we suppose that the present 
difficulties will prove impervious to further 
determined and persistent efforts. 


A WISE POLICY 


We believe that the board’s recent policy 
in the formation of overseas manufacturing 
companies and in providing for them the not 
inconsiderable finance that they require, has 
ans wise and will continue to bear excellent 
ruit. 


In those markets supplied exclusively by 
the home factories there has been a further 
intensification of the competition in the 
export markets, and in some cases, in order 
to maintain the volume of our export, we 
have been obliged to accept lower margins 
of profit. 


The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 73 per cent, making 10 per cent for 
the year, was approved. 





W. J. BUSH AND 
COMPANY 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of W. J. Bush and Company, Limited, was 
held on June 30th in London, Mr Eric L. 
Bush, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for 1953: 


It is with profound regret that I have to 
record the loss of two outstanding servants 
of the company. My cousin, Mr Hamilton 
Brinsley Bush, died on November 10, 1953. 


Dr Percy Claude Cameron Isherwood, 
OBE, PhD, FRIC, the chairman and manag- 
ing director, died on March 3, 1954. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr H. W. Vernon, BSc, FRIC, joined the 
board in August, 1953. He has been in the 
service of the company for 38 years and has 
been in charge of research and development 
since 1922. 


Mr C. R. Woods, who has for 40 years 
been identified with the sale of the company’s 
products, was appointed a director in Novem- 
ber, 1953, following the death of Mr H. B. 
Bush. 

Arising from the deaths of Dr P. C. C. 
Isherwood and Mr H. B. Bush, the board did 
me the honour of making me its chairman, 
and at the same time appointed Mr C. F, 
Bush and Mr A. J. McIntyre joint managing 
directors. 


In view of the substantial growth. in the 
proportion of the company’s business which 
is now carried on by subsidiaries throughout 
the world, your directors have decided to 
adopt the modern practice of publishing one 
profit and loss account in consolidated form, 
which reflects the results of the operations as 
a whole group. 


Trading profit of the group has increased 
from £532,760 to £630,275, and after pro- 
viding for interest on loan capital, deprecia- 
tion and estimated sums for taxation, the net 
profit recorded shows an increase from 
£196,395 to £263,026. 


In his report on the 1952 accounts the late 
chairman referred to the improved trend in 
turnover experienced during the first quarter 
of 1953, and I am happy to state that the 
improvement continued throughout the 
remainder of the year. In spite of the more 
competitive conditions and lower gross 
margins on many of the company’s products 
a gratifying increase in the company’s profit 
was achieved. 

Turnover for the first quarter of 1954 has 
been maintained, but the general situation 
remains very competitive, particularly in the 
chemical section. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


There has been expended on buildings 
and plant under the heading of fixed assets a 
sum of £232,318. This expenditure is in 
respect of our factories and depots at home 
and overseas in approximately equal propor- 
tions. Good progress is being made in the 
erection and equipment of our new factory 
at Isando, near Johannesburg, and the citrus 
fruit processing section is now in operation. 


There has not been any material change in 
the totals of current assets and current liabili- 
ties and provisions. Substantial payments of 
outstanding taxes have been made to the 
extent that agreement with the Inland 
Revenue and overseas taxation authorities has 


been reached, but it will be observed from 


the balance sheet that a considerable amount 
is still outstanding. 


The report was adopted. . 
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GUEST, KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS, LIMITED 


RE-ACQUISITION OF FORMERLY OWNED STEEL COMPANIES 


MR K. S. PEACOCK’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, Limited, was 
held on June 24 at the Queens Hotel, Bir- 
mingham, Mr-K. S. Peacock (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman which has been circu- 
lated with the directors’ report and accounts 
for the 52 weeks ended January 2, 1954: 


As de-nationalisation of the Iron and Steel 
Industry was one of the most important 
matters under discussion by the board 
throughout the past year, I will commence 
by reporting on this. 

No doubt you will recall that at the last 
annual general meeting my predecessor, Mr 
J. H. Jolly, in his statement, made the follow- 
ing remarks: 


“At the time of writing this statement 
the Bill for making possible the return of 
the iron and steel trade to private enterprise 
has almost reached the statute book. I 
advised you last year that we should be 
interested in purchasing the iron and steel 
works previously connected with the group 
subject to fair financial terms on re-acquisi- 
tion and the extent to which free enterprise 
may be allowed.” 


On October 12, 1953, the board announced 
that they were in communication with the 
Iron: and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency as to the possibility of re-purchasing 
the steel works previously in the ownership 
of the Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds group 
and that they would make a_ further 
announcement in due course. 


RE-ACQUISITION NEGOTIATIONS 


Until May 13, 1954, we were unable to 
make any further announcement on this diffi- 
cult problem and, in case it escaped your 
notice, the details of the announcement made 
on that day were as follows: 


“The Board of Guest, Keen and Nettle- 
folds, Limited, announce that the negotia- 
tions for re-acquisition of formerly owned 
steel companies, which have been proceeding 
over some considerable time with the Iron 
and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency, 
have now been concluded and have resulted 
in an offer being accepted by the Agency 
for the acquisition by Guest, Keen and 
Nettlefolds, Limited, of the undertakings in 
South Wales carried on by Guest Keen 
Baldwins Iron and Steel Company. Limited, 
and Guest Keen and Nettlefolds (South 
Wales), Limited. 


On nationalisation Guest, Keen and Nettle- 
folds, Limited, received £6,696,649 as com- 
pensation for its 57 per cent holding in 
Guest Keen Baldwins Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Limited, and £5,251,164 for its 100 
per cent holding in Guest Keen and Nettle- 
folds (South Wales), Limited, a total of 
£11,947,813. 


During the period of public ownership 
Guest Keen Baldwins Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Limited, transferred its investment of 
6,386,328 ordinary shares of £1_ each, fully 
paid, in The Steel Company of Wales, 
Limited, to the Iron and Steel Corporation, 
but acquired from the Corporation for 
£382,511 the whole of the share capital of 
The Glamorgan Hematite Iron Ore Company 
Limited. 


Under the terms of the agreement with 
the agency, Guest Keen Baldwins Iron and 
Steel Company Limited is changing its name 


to Guest Keen Iron and Steel Company 
Limited and has acquired from the agency 
the whole of the share capital of Guest Keen 
and Nettlefolds (South Wales) Limited at 
the original compensation price of £5,251,164. 
The 1,301,754 redeemable preference shares 
of £1 each in Guest Keen Iron and Steel 
Company Limited have been eliminated and 
£7,500,000 43 per cent redeemable deben- 
tures, on which £3,750,000 has been credited 
as paid up, have been allotted to the agency 
by Guest Keen Iron and Steel Company 
Limited, leaving £3,750,000 to be called up 
to provide for additional capital requirements 
in the near future. 


After the above steps had been taken, 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds Limited 
acquired the whole of the 3,675,004 ordinary 
shares of £1 each of Guest Keen Iron and 
Steel Company Limited at 45s. per share, 
involving a payment by Guest Keen and 
Nettlefolds Limited to the agency of 
£8,268,759. 


The re-acquisition of Guest Keen Iron and 
Steel Company Limited and its subsidiary 
Guest Keen and Nettlefolds (South Wales) 
Limited is of considerable importance to the 
GKN group, as over 80 per cent of Guest 
Keen Iron and Steel Company’s production 
of semi-finished steel, that is billets, sheet 
bars, slabs, etc., is either consumed in their 
own works or supplied to Guest Keen and 
Nettlefolds (South Wales) Limited or to com- 
panies forming part of the GKN group. 
One of the terms of the agreement with the 
agency was the execution of a trading agree- 
ment between John Lysaght’s Scunthorpe 
Works Limited and Guest Keen and Nettle- 
folds Limited whereby the normal steel 
requirements of the GKN group from 
Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works have been 
secured for a period of years, which agree- 
ment should be of mutual benefit to both 
parties.” 


SUBSTANTIAL USERS OF STEEL 


I would now like to amplify what we then 
said. There are two main and, I think, very 
cogent reasons why we are involved in this 
complicated matter. Firstly, we are substan- 
tial users of steel in our finishing works and 
were ‘producers and re-rollers of steel for 
more than fifty years until nationalisation in 
February, 1951. We have found it in the 
past an inestimable advantage to control the 
production of the greater part of our steel 
requirements. The co-operation on quality, 
quantity and service which the owning of 
our steel works and rolling mills provides in 
close working with the finishing works of the 
group must, in the natural order of things, 
be more intimate and thus more satisfactory 


than in dealing with entirely independent _ 


suppliers. 


Secondly, we are firm believers in private 
enterprise and accordingly support to the best 
of our ability, the policy of the present 
Government to de-nationalise the iron and 
steel industry. We resisted nationalisation to 
the fullest extent possible and as a conse- 
quence we support denationalisation in the 
same wholehearted way with the important 
proviso that the terms and conditions upon 
which the various interests can be bought 
back by private enterprise are commercial 
and equitable. 


It is fair, I think, to say that there have 
been considerable difficulties in arriving at a 
settlement in any form, but your board feel 
confident that, in the re-acquisition of the 
iron and steel works and rolling mills in 





South Wales, we have taken a wise and 
prudent course and at a fair and reasonable 
price. In this respect we have been primarily 
concerned with the business aspect of the 
matter and not the possible future political 
implications, which no one can assess. 


ACCOUNTS 


_ The period covered by the annual accounts 
is the 52 weeks ended January 2, 1954, a 
week less than the previous period. There 
has been a decline of no less than £2,075,990 
in the group’s surplus before taxation. How- 
ever, with the reduced amount to be found 
for taxation, at home and overseas of 
£5,115,067, as compared with £7,031,757 
last year, we are able to show a net profit, 
for the shorter period of 52 weeks, which is 
only £159,300 less than in 1952. After 
bringing in exceptional items, which includes 
£734,379 surplus taxation of previous years 
referred to in the directors’ report, the avail- 
able profits are lower by £134,249. The 
effect of a continuation of a total ordinary 
dividend at the rate of 15 per cent is that 
the amount retained by the group out of 
the profits of the year is £1,870,024, which 
is £162,406 less than the amount retained 
out of profits: last year. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


It will be noted from the consolidated 
balance: sheet that the liquid resources’ of 
the group at January 2, 1954, were satisfac- 
tory as, apart from a holding of £3,150,000 
tax reserve certificates, we had approximately 
£5 million cash at our bankers (after deduct- 
ing bank overdrafts) and also quoted invest- 
ments, the market value of which was 
approximately {£11 million. From these 
resources, £8,268,759 has since been utilised 
in re-acquiring Guest Keen Iron & Steel 
Company Limited, and Guest Keen & 
Nettlefolds (South Wales) Limited. A large 
proportion of the cash resources then re- 
maining are needed to cover our commit- 
ments on capital expenditure, amounting to 
£8,450,000, of which contracts have already 
been placed to the extent of £3,435,000. 
You will notice that for the first time for 
some years the amount of the outstanding 
commitments is reduced. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The capital expenditure of the group dur- 
ing the last five years has amounted to nearly 
£16,000,000. In addition, that part of the 
expenditure on development schemes not yet 
completed and brought into production at 
January 2, 1954, amounted to £2,356,344: 
these development schemes are at Port 
Kembla, Australia, and at the Cwmbran 
Foundry in South Wales, to which I will refer 
later. 


It is a satisfactory comment that can be 
made that never have your various companies 
been better equipped than they are today, 
and, although there are still these substantial 
sums to be spent on schemes yet to be com- 
pleted, the rate of spending is likely to be 
a declining one, in view of the heavy expendi- 
ture of recent years. 


It is, of course, always possible, and even 
probable, that new projects may come forward 
which will alter to a limited extent the general 
outlook. It should be mentioned that, in 
addition to the figures quoted for future 
capital expenditure, Guest Keen Iron and 
Steel Company, Limited, and Guest Keen 
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and Nettlefolds (South Wales), Limited, have 
projects amounting to some £7 million on 
hand or under review. It was for this reason 
that one of the terms made with the Iron and 
Steel Holding and Realisation Agency was 
that the debenture issue of £7,500,000 was 
so arranged that £3,750,000 was left uncalled, 
so that this sum would be available towards 
meeting the cost of the future projects of 
these two companies. The balance will be 
found by way of depreciation to be set aside 
and retentions of profits in. those companies. 


We welcome the new investment allowances 
announced in this year’s Budget, which will 
give us relief towards the cost of the schemes 
to be carried out in the United Kingdom. 
In this connection I should inform you that 
only about one half of the £8,450,000 sanc- 
tioned will be expended in the United King- 
dom and so qualify for this new taxation 
relief. Relief will in addition be obtained 
on the capital expenditure of the newly 
acquired steel companies. 


GENERAL 


The group now consists of some 70 com- 
panies operating at home and overseas. The 
difficulty of presenting to you a review of all 
their activities will be apparent. There are 
a number of companies, some small, some 
large, to whose efforts I have not referred. 
All are actively managed and are following a 
progressive policy. 


Relations existing throughout the group 
between management, staff and workpeople 
have continued on a most satisfactory basis 
and in conclusion I would again record the 
board’s appreciation of the loyal efforts and 
efficient services rendered by _ everyone 
throughout the Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds 
Group. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


SIAMESE TIN SYNDICATE 


The forty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of the Siamese Tin Syndicate, Limited, 
was held on June 29th in London, Mr 
Kenneth O. Hunter, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year 1953 : 


The total output of the parent company 
and the Malayan subsidiary at 8,380,600 cu. 
yd. is slightly less than in 1952, but the total 
production of 1,889 tons is 28 tons greater 
and is the highest since dredging restarted 
in 1947, Peek was the sole unit to produce 
less than in the preceding year. During the 
last three months of the year, Bangrin in 
addition contributed 696,500 cu. yd. and 210 
tons of tin ore. 


The average price obtained for our tin 
ore in 1953 was £538 per ton, a fall of £137 
during the year. The overall production cost 
was reduced from £366 to £343 per ton of 
tin ore. 


The consolidated net profit for the year, 
before taxation, amounts to £343,963, which, 
despite the inclusion of £25,742 in respect of 
the Bangrin company’s profits from October. 
to December inclusive, shows a pronounced 
decrease in comparison with last year’s figure. 


Taxation will account for about 61 per 
cent of the year’s earnings, compared with 
62 per cent last year ; the net dividends, paid 
and proposed, amount to £88,242, or about 
€5 per cent of the total amount available. 


The total reserves of the group at 
December, 1953, are estimated to amount 
to some 153 million cu. yd., averaging 0.51 
Jb per cu yd. This figure does not include 
ihe Bangnon property, which will be added 
on the issue of the relevant mining leases ; 
nor 12,500,000 cu. yd. of marginal tailings 
re bored at Ngow. 


THE CLAN LINE STEAMERS LIMITED 


AIR TRANSPORT—APPEAL FOR SUPPORT FOR 
NORTHERN NETWORK 


LORD ROTHERWICK’S REVIEW 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting of 
The Clan Line Steamers Limited was held 
on June 30th in London. 


The Rt Hon Lord Rotherwick (the chair- 
man) presided. 


After thanking chigoers for their support 
and paying tribute to the staff, Lord Rother- 
wick said: “It appears that we have earned 
a large profit, but we must not forget that 
the present fleet is composed to a consider- 
able extent of ships constructed during the 
war years. While the purchase of these ships 
gave us immediate and very satisfactory post- 
war carrying capacity, it is essential that they 
should be replaced as soon as possible with 
ships especially designed for our trades. 
Excluding early replacement on this account, 
the main problem of rebuilding will arise 
between 1960 and 1970. I think you will 
appreciate the difficulty when I inform you 
that at today’s prices it would cost some £34 
to £4 million to provide normal replacement 
of 24 to 3 ships per annum. In fact, this 
year we have been able to place to reserve 
some £2,424,000 made up of the fleet depre- 
ciation provision of £1,343,000, and the 
transfers out of taxed income to general 
capital reserve of £593,000, to general reserve 
of £420,000, and the addition of £638,000 to 
the amount carried forward at credit of profit 
and loss. account. 


“Although earnings have fallen, the net 
consolidated profit shows little change. This 
arises largely from the reduced charges for 
depreciation and taxation. As the charge for 
depreciation will increase as a-result of the 
delivery of additional tonnage during the 
current year and as earnings are unlikely to 
show any increase it is probable that, even 
allowing for the elimination of EPL, the net 
profit arising in 1954 will be smaller. 


APPARENT DISPARITY BETWEEN 
EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


“T have seen some criticism recently of 
the apparent disparity between earnings and 
dividends. I am afraid this is inevitable in 
a period of rising prices owing to the fact 
that taxation allowances for depreciation are 
based on original cost. As I have illustrated, 
the amount placed to reserve must be related 
to replacement costs, and you will realise the 
great difference it would make if this amount 
could be set aside out of gross income instead 
of net. While we must all hope for a reduc- 
tion in the cost of building; it would be an 
achievement if we could even stabilise prices, 
for it would mean that when the old ships 
had disappeared taxation allowances would 
be based on replacement cost and transfers 
to general reserve would once again take on 
a real significance in that the accumulated 
cash would become available for the further 
development of the business. 


“A business cannot stand still; it must 
either go forward or back, and to go forward 
means the employment of additional capital. 
As you are well aware, owing to the incidence 
of profits tax distribution charge and other 
taxes, it is much cheaper for a shareholder 
to increase his stake in a company by an 
accumulation of profit in that company than 
to ask him to find additional money from his 
private resources. 


TAXATION 


“ Having regard to the enormous expendi- 
ture on armaments it was probably impos- 


sible to reduce taxation, but let me empha- 
sise that national and local government 
services can be operated with equal if not 
greater efficiency at much less cost, thus 
enabling a reduction to be made not only in 
direct taxation, but also in the excessive 
indirect taxes on such items as. petrol, beer 
and tobacco. To a certain extent disappoint- 
ment was tempered by the introductién of 
investment allowances, not so much for any 
immediate saving which they will bring as 
for the recognition, long overdue, that exist 
ing assets cannot be replaced if the allowancé 
for depreciation is calculated on original 
cost. 


“One aspect of taxation which I find it 
necessary to bring to your attention is the 
increase in the amount payable in the 
Dominions. To the extent that relief is 
obtained in this country in respect of such 
taxes, adjustment has to be made which 
restricts the amount of U.K. tax which may 
be reclaimed on the dividends paid by the 
company, although income tax at the full 
standard rate has been deducted from these 
dividends.” 


AIR HOLDINGS 


Continuing, Lord Rotherwick referred to 
the formation of Hunting-Clan Air Holdings 
Limited, a new company formed to take 
over certain of the air activities previously 
carried on by the Hunting group. Although 
appreciating the difficulties the directors are 
of the opinion that the company should take 
some part in the development of air trans- 
port and are pleased to obtain the advantage 
of the experience of the Hunting group. 


The development of air transport leads 
naturally to the question of competition 
between sea and air. He expressed the 
opinion that the two services. can and should 
be as much complementary as competitive. 


Having dealt with the effect on factory 
production of the use of air transport he 
complained of the small share, namely 7 
per cent of the British air transport effort 
allocated to the independent operators. 
Taken in conjunction with the fact that in 
addition they are limited to providing a third 
class service this amounted to unfair com- 
petition from the Corporations. He con- 
tinued: “ Fortunately such is the ingenuity 
of private enterprise that it has been possible 
to develop a comfortable service which 
appeals to those people who prefer to spend 
a few days on the journey rather than con- 
tinuous long periods in the air. If private 
enterprise can provide a cheaper and better 
service it should be given a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to compete. In this way, and in this 
way only, will the travelling public obtain 
all-the advantages to which it is entitled. 


“In addition to the services to Africa we 
have been able to provide facilities at special 
tourist rates for travel between Newcastle 
and the Continent with connecting links to 
Glasgow, Manchester and London. May I 
draw your attention to the importance of sup- 
porting this venture in its initial stages, as 
some limit must be placed on the amount 
spent on maintaining a service pending indi- 
cation that the traffic warrants the continua- 
tion of the facilities provided. 


“TI cannot leave the question of air trans- 
port without reference to the grounding of 
the Comets. We must all feel a very deep 
sense of regret, for not only does this with- 
drawal from service represent a loss to 
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B.O.A.C., but it is indeed a great national 
loss, for, with the Comets and Viscounts, we 
lead in the development of this particular 
type of aircraft.” 


COMMONWEALTH AND EMPIRE 


After referring to the present state of un- 
rest in the world, Lord Rotherwick drew 
attention to the difficulties arising from the 
spread of education. “No one is going to 
condemn the spread of education, but equally 
we should not underestimate the difficulties. 
It is useless to educate a person to think if 
subsequently his mind is filled with a hatred 
of his fellow-creatures or an ambition which, 
to succeed, requires lawlessness. The 
vacuum which has been: created must be 
filledjwand this can best be done by creating 


opportunities of satisfactory and _ steady 
employment.” 


He called for a bold policy of development 
and ‘continued : 


“To assist in the development of the 
Commonwealth and Empire is our oppor- 
tunity and responsibility, a fact which appears 
to have escaped the notice of our Govern- 
ment. In this connection I view with grave 
disquiet the admission of Japan as a member 
of GATT, for I believe that instead of 
admitting new members this agreement 
should be terminated at the earliest -possible 
moment. 


“Tf we are to succeed we must be ready to 
supply unsatisfied needs or by development 
create needs which previously did not exist. 
I come back, as always, to the theme of 
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supplying the night goods at the right price, 
and very often the right price means the 
ability to acquire for conversion to practical 
use the produce of your customer.” 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


In assessing future prospects he dealt with 
the possibility of sterling becoming a con- 
vertible currency and also the increasing 
competition which must be expected from 
Germany and Japan. In addition he con- 
sidered that the tremendous progress made 
by science in harnessing atomic power to 
commercial use created a problem which re- 
quired constant attention. 

The accounts were adopted and the retiring 
directors re-elected. 





STEEL BROTHERS AND COMPANY, 


LIMITED | 


CONSIDERABLY IMPROVED RESULTS f 


MR J. K. MICHIE’S REVIEW OF WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
Steel Brothers and Company, Limited, was 
held on June 30th at the offices of the com- 
pany, 24-28, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, 
Mr J. K. Michie (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1953: 


In my last statement I ventured to look 
forward to a moderately successful year, and 
as trading results show a considerable im- 
provement on 1952 my modified optimism 
was justified. On the other hand, “ wind- 
fall” sums realised as the result of the sale 
of investments and fixed assets were on a 
much reduced scale and in consequence the 
reservation for taxation has necessarily risen 
steeply. 

The profits for the year totalled £519,683, 
which after providing for taxation, deprecia- 
tion, etc., leaves £137,650 for distribution as 
compared with £139,825 a year ago. 


Trading in Eastern countries has continued 
to be difficult due to a combination of reduced 
purchasing power and restriction of imports 
necessitated by the need for countries such 
as Pakistan and Ceylon to balance their over- 
seas trade, while exports from Burma and 
Siam have been dominated increasingly by 
Government to Government transactions and 
by trading through Government agencies. 
Our sphere of operations has therefore been 
confined still further. 


Since the end of the war the directors of 
this company, in common with others whose 
business was previously largely with and in 
the East, have been forced to redeploy a con- 
siderable part of its resources of capital and 
staff by transfers to territories which offer 
greater freedom to trade or to establish indus- 
tries, e.g., East Africa, the Middle East and 
more recently Canada. 


In some cases these operations are already 
yielding satisfactory returns. In others that 
position has not yet been reached, but I am 
hopeful that in all we shall in due time earn 
adequate returns on our investments. 


BURMA 


During the past year while the Government 
has been able to initiate building programmes 
and a number of industrial projects ex 
accumulated balances accrued from the sale 


of her rice crops, the policy followed in the 
disposal of the 1952 crop eventuated in her 
having to accept a very considerable drop in 
price for the bulk sales made to India, Ceylon 
and Japan ; even so the movement of these 
large quantities out of Burma is very slow. 
The large 1953 crop also presents problems 
of disposal. As a consequence the cultivator 
is short of money and the import of consumer 
goods has been on a restricted scale and to a 
comparatively poor market. Rice exports are 
still dealt with almost entirely by Government 
and there have been few opportunities for 
private trading. We continued to act as 
shipping agents for certain Colonial Govern- 
ments. 


During the year the export of timber from 
Burma was taken over by a Government 
agency and one effect was that stocks held by 
traders such as ourselves suffered a consider- 
able depreciation in value. 


Early in this year the Government passed 
an Act nationalising the Burma Cement 
Company Limited, which after many postwar 
vicissitudes had been brought up to full pro- 
duction on a sound economic basis. Negotia- 
tions are now in train as to the date of 
handing over and as to the terms on which 
this will be done. 


Negotiations between the mineral oil pro- 
ducing companies headed by the Burmah 
Oil Company Limited, and the Government 
of Burma on what is called a “ Joint Venture ” 
have now been finalised and operations will 
be carried on under the name of “ The Burma 
Oil Company (1954) Limited.” : 


STRAND HOTELS LIMITED again had a satis- 
factory year. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Last year was again one of restricted trading 
in consumer goods and exports. Our main 
interests in India are the managing and sell- 
ing agencies for the Indo-Burma Petroleum 
Company Limited, the food procurement 
agency for the Indian Tea Association and 
our managing agency of Assam Sillimanite 
Company Limited, and _ these worked 
smoothly throughout the year. 


Restrictions on imports into Pakistan due 
to the necessity for balancing her external 
trade inevitably created difficulties for busi- 
nesses like our own which have to carry 
considerable overheads, and the result was 
only very moderately satisfactory. 


HONGKONG 


The drop in the volume of the trade ‘in 
the Colony mentioned last year continued 
throughout 1953, and it was quite impossible 
for our branch to achieve a_ turnover 
sufficient to meet standing charges. Prospects 
for 1954 are better. 


JAPAN 


For similar reasons trading conditions were 
very difficult, and we are shortly closing down 
our Osaka branch. 


SIAM 


In Siam, the tale is much the same, with 
the difficulties accentuated by the fall in the 
value of the tical in terms of sterling which 
was not balanced by a rise in the prices 
obtainable for imported goods. The Siam 
Rice Agency has continued its work on behalf 
of Colonial Governments. 


CEYLON 


The period of adjustment in her economy 
continued throughout 1953, and the results 
of our subsidiary, Messrs E. B. Creasy and 
Company, Limited, reflected this situation. 


During the year we acquired the capital 
of Messrs Darley Butler and Company, 
Limited, an_ old-established business’ in 
Ceylon, and we have every hope that this 
will prove a satisfactory investment. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Our associate company, Messrs Spinneys 
(1948), Limited, had a satisfactory year, and 
we shall this year benefit from the dividends 
they will be able to distribute. 


EAST AFRICA 


Messrs A. Baumann and Company, 
Limited, again had a successful year, and our 
timber company in Tanganyika has turned 
the corner and is now on a profit-making 
basis. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


We operate here as managing agents of 
British Guiana Timbers, Limited, in which 
concern, we, along with Messrs Booker 
Brothers, McConnell and Company, Limited, 
are associated as shareholders with the 
Colonial Development Corporation, who 
own about 95 per cent of the capital. The 
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construction of a large modern saw mill at 
Houston, Georgetown, was brought to com- 
pletion towards the end of the year, and the 
mill is now in the process of “ running in.” 


CANADA 


Loders Lime Company, Limited made a 
small loss but the technical re-organisation 
and improvement which are being made 
should very soon bring it on to a satisfactory 
earning basis. 


Last year we joined in the creation of a 
new company and a new industry in Canada. 
It will produce a light-weight cellular build- 
ing material which has already proved a great 
success in Sweden and Germany under the 
name “ Ytong.” The name of the company 
is Alberta Ytong Manufacturing Company, 
Limited. A factory is being erected in 
Calgary, Alberta, which it is hoped will be 
in production in the second half of the year. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


The decontro] of rice at the highest-ever 
level of price while satisfactory to Govern- 
ment has made trading extremely difficult 
for our subsidiary Carbutt & Company (1928), 
Limited ; nevertheless they had quite a satis- 
factory year. Due to falling prices prospects 
for 1954 are neither clear nor bright. 


Mactaggart & Evans Limited. A loss but 
a smaller one was again made by Mactaggart 
& Evans Limited; better results are now 
confidently expected. 


Peterlite Products Limited. During last 
year we acquired a 51 per cent interest in 
a company of this name which had been 
formed by Mr Peter Koch de Gooreynd to 
exploit certain patents held by him for the 
production of new _ transparent plastic 
materials with high heat resisting and other 
qualities. There is an expanding market for 
materials of this kind and we believe this 
company has a sound future. 


Oil Prospecting in Lancashire. Progress 
at the test well at Croxteth has been slow 
owing in part to equipment failures, but more 
particularly to the necessity to test numerous 
showings of oil which unfortunately did not 
yield commercial production. The depth is 
3,830 ft but the well has not yet reached 
the main source rock which is expected within 
the next 500 ft. 


Unfortunately, operations are at a stand- 
still at present owing to a disagreement with 
the landlord owning the surface rights. 


PROSPECTS 


In trading I cannot see very much easier 
conditions so cannot promise any great im- 
provement in results. 


In other directions our business is sound 
and our investment portfolio is in a very 
satisfactory position. 


DIRECTORATE 


Mr T. T. McCreath retired from active 
service as a managing director of the com- 
pany at December 3lst last after half a 
century of distinguished service. I am very 
pleased that he has agreed to remain on the 
board so that we shall continue to have the 
benefit of his wise counsel. 


STAFF 


Once again I wish on behalf of the board 
to thank our staff for their loyalty to and hard 
work in the interests of the company. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

_ The retiring directors, Sir John Tait, Mr 
G. S. Nicoll, CBE, and Mr T. T. McCreath, 
were re-elected and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 


and Company, having been fixed, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


THE ORION INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER EXTENSION OF 
ACTIVITIES 


INCREASE OF ISSUED CAPITAL 
SIR STRATI RALLI’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Orion Insurance Company, Limited, 
will be held on July 6th at 70-72 King 
William Street, London, E.C.4. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Strati Ralli, Bart, 
MC, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1953. 


The year under review has been one of 
considerable activity in all departments. 


Bearing in mind that it has been a period 
of general recession in values and that the 
total volume of business on offer accord- 
ingly tended to contract, the further sub- 
stantial development in our direct fire and 
accident underwriting is, we feel, very 
encouraging. 


Having regard to the substantial growth in 
the company’s business, your board recently 
decided to establish the office of a general 
management of the company. With effect 
from April 19, 1954, Mr T. R. Easton and 
Mr J. Greenshields, MC, TD, have been 
appointed Joint General Managers. 


Mr Easton has been with the company 
since its inception and has held the office of 
manager since 1944; Mr Greenshields has 
had a long and valuable experience in the 
insurance industry and we welcome him to 
his new office. 


Our appointments as marine and aviation 
underwriters for The Drake Insurance Com- 
pany Limited and for the Sphere Insurance 
Company Limited have been extended as 
from January 1, 1954, to cover all classes of 
fire, accident and miscellaneous insurance 
business. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


In the marine department the net premium 
income for 1953 amounted to £1,008,355 com- 
pared with £1,265,009 for 1952. 


The reduction in premium income is due 
not only to the reduced values and to the 
lower rates now prevailing, but also to the 
fact that in many cases rates have fallen to 
levels which, in our view, are uneconomic 
and such business we have been obliged to 
decline. 


The 1951 account has proved a lean one, 
but we have nevertheless felt justified in 
transferring the sum of £20,000 to profit and 
loss account. 


The marine fund now stands at £1,342,704 
(133 per cent) compared with £1,375,474 (108 
per cent) at the end of 1952. 


The 1952 account shows some improve- 
ment over the 1951 figures and the 1953 
account, so far, is following the same trend. 


FIRE, ACCIDENT AND MISCELLANEOUS 
DEPARTMENT 


The net premium income in this account 
amounted. to £891,858 compared with 
£866,057 for 1952, 


This account has had a slightly more 
favourable experience than last year and, 
after maintaining the unexpired risks reserve 
on the usual basis of 50 per cent, has yielded 
a profit of £44,450. 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
BALANCE SHEET 


After bringing in gross interest and divi- 
dends of £153,048 (£116,410) and transfers 
from revenue accounts of £64,450 (£68,268), 
and after deducting directors’ fees £2,871 
(£1,933). _Other expenses and audit fee 
£31,629 (£29,101), overseas taxation £7,188 
(£3,853) and providing the sum of £110,000 
(£110,000) for United Kingdom taxation, the 
net balance for the year amounts to £65,81C 
(£39,791). To this has been added the sum 
of £103,482 brought forward from 1952, 
making a total of £169,292 available for dis- 
tribution. 


Your directors recommend the payment of 
a dividend of 10 per cent, less income tax, 
for the year 1953 (same) which requires a net 
sum of £24,750 and, after transferring £2,000 
to provision for staff contingencies, there 
remains a balance of £142,542 to be carried 
forward to the next account. 


The total of invested funds, as shown in 
the balance sheet, is £3,271,908 and the 
market value or, where there is no quotation, 
the estimated value of our investments at 
December 31, 1953, was in excess of the 
balance sheet figure. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


Your directors are of the opinion that the 
issued capital of the company should again 
be increased and it is proposed, therefore, as 
soon as the necessary formalities can be com- 
pleted, to invite shareholders whose names 
shall appear on the register of members at 
the close of business on July 7, 1954, to sub- 
scribe for a further 50,000 ordinary shares of 
£1 each, at par, in the ratio of one new 
ordinary share for every nine ordinary shares 
held. The new shares will not rank for any 
part of the dividend recommended for the 
year 1953, but, otherwise, will rank pari passu 
with the existing ordinary shares. ° 


_ The effect of this operation will be to 
increase the issued and paid-up capital to 
£500,000, which is the full amount of the 
present authorised capital of the company. 


UNITED CANNERS, 
LIMITED 


A DIFFICULT PERIOD 


MR J. B. DRING ON EXPORT 
PROBLEMS 


_ The_twenty-second annual general meet- 
ing of United Canners, Limited, was held on 
June 24th at Boston, Lincs. 


Mr J. B. Dring, the chairman, in the course 
of his remarks, said: In the combined 
accounts the profit before taxation was 
£100,240, and after reserve for taxation, 
£53,585, to which is added £73,156 brought 
forward from last year and £35,000 taxation 
reserve no longer required, making a total of 
£208,396. The dividend of 20 per cent takes 
£23,100 and reserve , £35,000, leaving 
£103,266 to be carried forward in the com- 
bined accounts. 


EXCESS OF ASSETS 


Current assets exceed current liabilities by 
£300,000. Total assets, exclusive of good- 
will, exceed liabilities by £664,000. Good- 
will at £22,480 appears to be reasonably 
valued, as this amount is multiplied several 
times every year in our advertising expendi- 
ture. : 


There is a reduction of £70,000 in the net 
profits made by the group before taxation. 
After taxation the reduction in profits is 
£16,000. In view of this, your board have 


taken the view that the dividend for the 
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year should be reduced from 30 per cent to 
20 per cent. So far as our profits depend 
on Process Peas, the outlook at the present 
time is still somewhat uncertain. Owing to 
short supplies, the average cost of peas in 
bulk advanced very considerably last year, 
and it remains to be seen whether peas will 
come forward at more reasonable prices after 
next harvest. Other items jn the pack, such 
as cans, have also increased in price, while 
the fact that all foods are to be derationed 
will introduce more competition for the 
amount which each consumer is prepared to 
spend on food. 


STRONG POSITION 


For the time being we are passing through 
a somewhat difficult period, but your com- 
pany is in a strong position. Our products 
are recognised throughout the trade as 
representing the highest standard of quality. 
By the end of the current year we shall have 
spent half a million pounds in advertising 
these products to the British public. Our 
profit before taxation last year was such a 
small percentage on sales, and the quantity 
of peas which we handled was so large, that 
a very small reduction in their cost would 
effect a material increase in our net profits 
before taxation. 


Last year’s profit was also reduced by a 
serious loss in a warehouse more than a mile 
from the sea, which was flooded. We had 
hoped to obtain compensation but after pro- 
tracted efforts we were compelled to accept 
the fact that the present government shows 
no more consideration for public companies 
than its predecessors. The warehouse was 
on land which had not been flooded at any 
previous time so far as could be ascertained, 
but that made no difference, we received the 
same treatment as if the warehouse had been 
on the sea coast. If, however, this had 
been a private company instead of a public 
company we would have received compen- 
sation, 


POSSIBLE EFFECT OF CONVERTIBILITY 


Our export trade is developing in a satis- 
factory way, but may suffer if the proposed 
arrangements for convertibility of sterling are 
carried out. Our principal customers are in 
other countries in the sterling area where, 
already, a much easier view is taken than that 
adopted by the British Government. As, for 
instance, a Dominion citizen will usually 
drive an American car and is allowed to 
spend hundreds of pounds in the Continent 
of Europe as a travel allowance. 


Convertibility will create an atmosphere 
in which all those concerned will feel encour- 
aged to further increase their imports from 
America at the expense of the British export 
trade. It is noted that “residents ” are not 
to benefit in any way. It is expensive to 
breathe the air of Great Britain. The British 
taxpayer groaning under the heaviest taxa- 
tion which has ever been imposed, except on 
a conquered country, is now to be asked to 
risk injury to his trade, for the benefit of 
everyone in the world but himself. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


In conclusion I would like to assure share- 
holders that in our efforts to expand your 
company’s business we are greatly aided by 
the loyalty and enthusiasm of our staff. On 
behalf of the board I would like to thank the 
staff for their efficient service during the past 
year, and in these remarks it will be under- 
stood I am including the staff of J. and J. 
Beaulah, Limited, which operates as an 


entirely separate enterprise under the 
successful management of Mr Wilfred 
Beaulah. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ENGLISH & CALEDONIAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


INCOME AND DIVIDEND INCREASED 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of English and Caledonian Investment 
Company Limited was held on June 25th in 
London, Mr Henry S. Loebl (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The book value of the investments at 
March 31, 1954, was £1,152,879 compared 
with £1,192,781 at the end of the previous 
year. The value of the investments, however, 
at March 31, 1954, was £2,015,845 showing 
an appreciation over’ the book value of 
£862,966 or, expressed as .a_ percentage, 
74.85 per cent against 46.2 per cent at March 
31, 1953. 


Although the proportion of the funds 
invested within the Empire has fallen from 
85 per cent to 83.7 per cent the percentage 
invested in the Dominion of Canada, a terri- 
tory which it is recognised possesses great 
potentialities, has increased from 4.36 per 
cent to 9.52 per cent. Outside the Empire 
there has been a slight increase in the amount 
invested in the U.S.A. 


The funds at the disposal of our subsidiary 
company have again been employed partly by 
loan to this company and partly by way of 
investment in Stock Exchange securities. It 
will be noted from the balance sheet of Encal 
Estates Limited that there was an apprecia- 
tion of some £4,000 over the cost of the 
investments held. 


At the date of the balance sheet the greater 
part of the balance with the company’s 
bankers, which represented the proceeds from 
sales of investments not yet reinvested, was 
on deposit account. These funds have now 
been reinvested. 


The total income for the year was £114,545 
which showed an increase of £9,604 over the 
income for the previous year. After deduct- 
ing the charges set out in the first part of the 
revenue account the net revenue for the year 
was £87,688 compared with £79,334 and, 
after deducting the charge for taxation and 
a year’s preference dividend, the amount 
earned on the ordinary stock was 30.82 per 
cent compared with 25.13 per cent for the 
previous year. 


Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 15 per cent, making 18 per cent for the 
year against 15 per cent for the year to March 
31, 1953. The sum of £15,000 has been 
transferred to general reserve leaving a 
balance of £19,168 to be carried. forward. 


With a view to lessening the disparity 
between the interim and final dividends it is 
the present intention of the directors to pay 
a somewhat larger interim dividend in 
October next. The larger interim dividend 
must not, therefore, be taken as implying the 
payment of a larger total dividend on the 
ordinary stock-for the year. 


It is apparent, I think, that conditions in 
industry today are more competitive than 
they have been at any time since the war. 
The general level of profits, however, 
although more difficult to earn, is still satis= 
factory but whether it will be possible to 
maintain this level will depend upon the 
extent to which manufacturers, with the full 
co-operation of labour, will be able to meet 
the increased competition now being felt from 
abroad. 


Nevertheless, as far as your company is 
concerned, in view of the substantial cover 
which exists for dividends received on many 
of our investments, it is expected that our 
investment income will continue to be satis- 
factory for the current year. 


The report was adopted. 
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HIELD BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE ALTERATION 
AND SCRIP ISSUES APPROVED 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Hield Brothers, Limited, was held on 
June 30th at Briggella Mills, Bradford, Mr 
David H. Hield (the chairman) presiding. 


The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: The most 
important matter to which I have to draw 
your attention this year is the proposal for 
alteration of the company’s capital structure 
and for the capitalisation and issue as fully 
paid-up bonus shares of £330,000 of reserve. 


The details of these proposals are 
explained in full in the circulated notices 
of an extraordinary general meeting of class 
meetings of preference. and ordinary stock- 
holders and in the explanatory circular. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


Turning to the accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1954, it is a pleasure to 
report another year of successful trading 
resulting in a profit of £113,398 after making 
full provision for taxation of £217,110. Net 
liquid assets, after providing for taxation. on 
current profits, are £1,011,028, showing an 
increase on last year of £58,146. 


Provision has been made for all known 
and some anticipated liabilities. In the 
1953 accounts we set aside £40,000 for 
structural repairs to No. 2 block at Briggella 
Mills. After further study of the numerous 
problems involved, we are of opinion that we 
shall have to face a more extensive pro- 
gramme of modernisation than that origin- 
ally envisaged. This year, therefore, we 
have set aside a further £60,000 for this 
purpose. This sum will by no means cover 
the whole cost of the scheme which must 
necessarily be spread over several years so 
as to reduce to a minimum interference with 
production. 


Last year I mentioned the anxieties 
caused by the relatively high price of wool. 
This level of prices has been fairly steadily 
maintained throughout the year under 
review. 


Conditions for the worsted textile mills 
are most adverse in Canada; they are still 
deteriorating and the outlook for the current 
trading period is bleak. The devaluation 
of the £ sterling and low Canadian import 
duties have admitted a flood of imports at 
prices which Canadian mills, with their high 
labour costs, cannot meet. There is no indi- 
cation at present that the Canadian Govern- 
ment intends taking any action in this 
connection. 


SATISFACTORY ORDER BOOK 


Trading conditions throughout the world 
are gradually coming to be dominated by 
buyers rather than sellers and the cold wind 
of intense competition is making itself felt. 
I gave you last year an analysis showing how 
narrow are the margins of profit compared 
with turnover in this trade. These margins 
tend to become more narrow. To maintain 
and indeed to increase the volume of our 
trade is our constant concern. It is with 
regret that I must again remind you of the 
great markets, for instance, “Egypt, where 
our cloths are well established, but where 
political or economic influences have for the 
time being virtually closed the door to us. 


To meet these difficulties we adhere to 
our policy of producing goods of high 
quality. We endeavour to keep in close and 
sensitive touch with the changing require- 
ments of our many customers and I am glad 
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to be able to report that we have a satisfac- 
tory order book. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
and the dividend on the ordinary stock at 
the rate of 25 per cent per annum, and a 
bonus on the ordinary stock at the rate of 
15 per cent per annum was approved. 

The board’s proposals to convert the 73 
per cent cumulative participating preference 
stock into 6 per cent cumulative preference 
stock, increasing the capital to £1,100,000 
and bonus issue of one new ordinary share 
of ls. for every ls. nominal amount of 
ordinary stock held, and a bonus issue of 
one new 6 per cent preference share of £1 
for every £4 preference stock held, and five 
new ordinary shares of 1s. each for every £1 
preference stock held were sanctioned. 


LONSDALE INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIMITED 


INCREASED REVENUE AND DIVIDEND 


MR T. L. McC. LONSDALE’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Lons- 
dale Investment Trust, Limited, will be held 
gn July 21st, at 22 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman (Mr T. L. McC. Lonsdale), which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


Both the revenue received by the Trust 
from its general investments and the profits 
of. its wholly owned subsidiary, Robert 
Benson, Lonsdale and Company, Limited, 
showed a satisfactory increase during the 
year, and your directors are glad to be able 
to recommend an increase of 14 per cent in 
the final dividend on the ordinary stock, as 
compared with last year, making 12} per cent 
for the year. 

Contribution from Robert Benson, Lons- 
dale and Company. 


In the group’s first year, six years ago, 
the net revenue from: general investments, 
after deduction of all management expenses 
and the preference dividend, contributed 
slightly under 6 per cent towards the 10 per 
cent ordinary dividend then paid; during 
the past year it contributed 9.3 per cent to- 
wards the 12} per cent dividend now recom- 
mended. In other words, a substantially 
increased proportion of the increased divi- 
dend is derived from the revenue on the 
Trust’s general investments. The dividend 
from Robert Benson, Lonsdale and Company, 
Limited, provides the balance required to pay 
the 124 per cent dividend recommended, and 
is sufficient to increase the amount carried 
forward on profit and loss account by £37,613 
to a total of £122,838. 


Robert Benson, Lonsdale and Company, 
Limited’s net profits, after tax, increased from 
£82,101 to £102,861, which enabled its 
directors to increase its dividend to the Trust 
by 23} per cent to 124 per cent, taking 
£55,000, and to strengthen “its position by a 
further £47,861. This amount, together 
with £101,636 taken from profit and loss 
balance brought forward from last year, has 
been transferred to general reserve, to bring 
its figure to £250,000, leaving a profit and 
loss balance of £63,616 to be carried forward. 


ISSUE OF DEBENTURE STOCK 


The relaxation of the restrictions on new 
issues of capital by Investment Trusts gave 





us the opportunity of issuing a further 
£300,000 44 per cent debenture stock 1970/ 
75. The proceeds of this issue weré only 
received in November and the full benefit 
from the additional investments made will be 
received in the current year. The directors 
have under consideration a further issue of 
debenture stock in the near future. 


Last year Robert Benson, Lonsdale & 
Company, Limited, made several new issues 
and during the current year to date this 
activity has been maintained. The Canadian 
associated company, United North Atlantic 
Securities Limited, to whose formation I 
referred last year, has made an encouraging 
stcrt. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


Estimates based on the dividends received 
on the Trust’s general investments to date 
give no grounds for expecting a reduction of 
revenue from that source this year and, in 
spite of the serious international situation, the 
gradually accumulating strength of the British 
economy and the confidence of the USA 
market in face of some business adjustment 
are encouraging. As to Robert Benson, 
Lonsdale & Company, Limited, if a substan- 
tial growth in capital investment, which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer so rightly 
emphasises as of cardinal importance to the 
economy, is to be achieved, substantial 
demands will be made on the capital market 
in the years ahead. In that case I have no 
doubt Robert Benson, Lonsdale and Com- 
pany, Limited, will have an active part to 
play. 





BRITISH BORNEO TIMBER 


HIGHER PRODUCTION 


The annual general meeting of The British 
Borneo Timber Company, Limited, will be 
held on July 22nd in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated address of the chairman, Mr H. W. 
Horner: 


We hope that in the year 1953 the back 
has been broken of the gradual change- 
over of the company’s operations formerly 
done by hand-logging. 


The total production for the year was 
about 10 per cent higher than in 1952. This 
is perhaps not unsatisfactory, since through- 
out the year logging was hampered pending 
the effective change-over to mechanised 
methods. 


The Governor, Mr R. E. Turnbull, arrived 
in Borneo early this year, and I should like 
to acknowledge the friendly reference he 
made to this company when he formally 
opened our new Bandmill on May 10, 1954. 
He expressed appreciation of this company’s 
struggles in the heavy task of mechanisation, 
at short notice, after more than 30 years, of 
hand-logging. 


Production figures for the current year 
show a marked improvement over those for 
the corresponding months of last year, and 
we hope we can look forward to a steady 
increase from now on. Conditions are more 
challenging, but they do not daunt us. 


After crediting an estimated amount of 
£228,400 due by the British Government 
under guarantee the working loss for the 
year of £101,971 (excluding taxation) is con- 
verted into a profit of £126,429. The board 
propose to repeat last year’s dividend of 12 
per cent. 
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SIMMS MOTOR UNITS 
LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF OUTPUT AND 
PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of Simms 
Motor Units Limited was held on June 25th 
at the company’s works. 


Mr G. E. Liardet (the chairman) presided, 
and in the course of his speéch said :- 


The profit and loss account discloses a 
profit of £672,294 for year ended December 
31, 1953, which, after taxation, leaves a net 
profit of £194,619. It is proposed to transfer 
£100,000 to general reserve and £50,000 to 
plant replacement reserve. 


A dividend of ls. 9d. on each ordinary 
share is recommended, together with the issue 
of two new shares for each three shares held. 


We believe small high-speed Diesel engines 
will come into almost universal use for agri- 
cultural tractors and all light trucks by reason 
of fuel economy and reliability, and we have 
designed. and produced. low cost high 
efficiency fuel injection equipment as this 
was needed before these engines could meet 
popular demand. 


For the first few months of the current year 
we have made excellent progress, but we are 
up against great competition and vicious price 
cutting. We could relax the quality of our 
products and so cut costs, but your board feel 
this would be a grave mistake, and we believe 
that our future prosperity will be based on 
high quality products representing good value 
for money, though not necessarily the 
cheapest on the market, and, most important 
of all, giving long years of trouble free service 
to the eventual user. 


The report was adopted. 


THE FORESTAL LAND, 
TIMBER AND RAILWAYS 
COMPANY 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Forestal Land, Timber and Rail- 
ways Company, Limited, was held on June 
30th in London, Mr Gerard d’Erlanger, CBE, 
ACA (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- . 
lated statement: The results of the group for 
the year to December, 1953, have been such 
as to justify the confidence of your directors, 
to which I made reference in my review last 
year, that the profits of the year would be 
sufficient to maintain the rate of dividend on 
the ordinary capital increased by 25 per cent 
in the course = the year. 


In studying the accounts it must be borne 
in mind that the sterling profits exclude all 
benefit whatsoever from our investment in the 
Argentine due to non-convertibility of the 
peso and in so far as our subsidiaries in the 
sterling area are concerned it is only in the 
Union of South Africa that we are in full 
production, the Rhodesian enterprise still 
being in the development stage and the 
Kenya, enterprise only being in the early 
production stages: 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows a small increase at £1,508,719 in the 
trading profits of the group excluding 
Argentina. These gains, however, are more 


than offset by the absence of a remittance 
from the Argentine, the non-recurring profit 
made in 1952 on the sale of investments and 
the increased charge for taxation. 


The statement then reviews the group’s 
activities in Argentina, the Union of South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia and Kenya. 


LOBITOS OILFIELDS 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Lobitos Oilfields, Limited, was held on June 
29th in London. 


Mr F. C. Bowring, who presided, said: 
Ladies and gentlemen, stockholders will have 
already learnt through the press of the death 
on Saturday of our chairman, Lord Forres. 
He became a director of the company in 1942 
and was elected chairman in 1948. His loss 
will be felt most grievously both by his 
colleagues on your board and by all those 
with whom he was associated. We shall all 
greatly miss his warm personality and wise 
counsel. I am sure the stockholders would 
wish to join their board in conveying their 
deep sympathy to Lady Forres and her 
family. (Hear, hear.) 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts: 


Crude oil production by your Peruvian 
subsidiary company amounted to 461,225 
tons, representing an increase of 6.6 per cent 
over the figure of 434,863 tons for 1952. This 
increase in production is attributable to the 
Lobitos Field, where pressure maintenance 
work gave most gratifying results. 


FOOTAGE DRILLED 


During the year under review, the footage 
drilled totalled 223,222 ft, compared with 


189,579 ft in the previous year. The increase 
reflects credit on the continued efforts of the 
drilling persorinel to accelerate the rate of 
well completions. In all, 68 wells were com- 
pleted, of which 13 were exploration wells; 
of the latter, six were oil producers, while of 
the total 45 produced oil. 


In my last report I informed stockholders 
that the Peruvian company’s indebtedness to 
us rose during the previous 12 months by 
approximately £340,000 to £730,000, due to 
continuance of heavy capital expenditure for 
postwar’ rehabilitation, modernisation of the 
Field, expansion of drilling activities and the 
heavy loss sustained in the sale of refined 
products. At the end of their financial year, 
September 30, 1953, the Peruvian company’s 
debt to us had been reduced to about 
£495,000, but they decided that despite this 
reduction in their indebtedness they must 
once again forgo the declaration of a dividend. 
I am glad to be able to tell you that since 
September, 1953, this balance has been 
steadily reduced and there is a good prospect 
of it being eliminated. 


Production in the “Strip” area, the 
original area of joint development, amounted 
to 129,181 tons compared with 149,762 tons 
for the previous year. Our Peruvian com- 
pany’s share of this production amounted to 
one-half, i.e., 64,590 tons, and this is not 
included in the total production figure given 
earlier in this statement. From this tonnage 
has to be deducted our company’s share of 
the cost of production, payable in oil. 
Seventeen wells were completed in this area, 
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of which 11 were oil producing. Compara- 
tively few sites remain to be drilled. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


During the year under review no large 
capital expenditure was incurred at your 
refinery. The increase of £237,000 in the 
consolidated balance sheet under land, build- 
ings, plafft and equipment covers expenditure 
by your Peruvian (£216,000) and other sub- 
sidiary companies (£32,000) offset by a small 
decrease (£11,000) at your refinery. 


The profit after providing for depreciation 
and other expenses amounts to £676,717 com- 
pared with the record profit of £916,406 
earned in 1952. The decrease is mainly 
accounted for by the reduction in the profit 
of our tanker fleet due to the serious decline 
in freight rates. Current taxation requires 
£467,778 and the net profit available for 
appropriation thus amounts to £261,904. The 
corresponding consolidated net profit amounts 
to £593,651, of this figure £337,901 has been 
retained in the business. 


Your board now recommends the payment 
of a final dividend of 104 per cent (less 
income tax) on the capital of £3 million. The 
final dividend, together with the interim 
dividend, is the equivalent of a total dis- 
tribution of £465,000, which just exceeds 
the 23 per cent on the capital of £2 
million recommended by your board in 
January, 1954. 


The report was adopted. 





AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, CANBERRA 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 


Applications are invited from postgraduate students with research 
experience for Scholarships in Anthropology and _ Sociology, 
Demography, Economies, including Economic History and Economic 
Statistics, Far Eastern History (China and Japan), Geography, 
History, International Relations, Law, Pacific History,’ Political 
Science, including Public Administration, Philosophy including 
Social and Political Philosophy and Statistics, including Mathematical 
Statistics, 

The Scholarship tenure is for a period of two to three years. 

The present value of a Scholarship is £4655 p.a. Married scholars 
with dependent children may be granted additional! allowances, and 
the University will make a contribution not exceeding {fstg.100 
towards a scholar’s fares to and from Canberra. : 

Application forms and further information may be obtained from 
The Secretary, The Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications should be lodged with the undersigned by August 31, 


1954. ce 
R. A. HOHNEN, Registrar. 


OUNG QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT required for service in 

Gambia, as Assistant Accountant to Gambia Oi!seeds Marketing 
Board Five-year contract, at a salary of £950 per annum. 
Gratuity at rate of £100 per annum. Tours of eighteen months, 
Liberal leave. Free medical attention. Free furnished quarters. 
Outfit allowance, £60 on first appointment. Free first-class passages 
on appointment and when proceeding leave.—Applications, giving 
full details of age, education, experience and professional qualifica- 
tions, to The Managing Director, Gambia Oilseeds Marketing Co., 
Ltd., 5, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 


*O SUBSTITUTE FOR-EXPERIENCE in this job for an Account 
I Executive. This position could be filled by someone who is still 
in the early stages of his career, but who has learned from experience 
what the work of an account executive in an advertising agency 
really is. A well-educated young gentleman who has confidence in 
the reasoning behind his observations, but has not lost all diffidence, 
might find this opportunity interesting. 

Please write to the Personnel Director, A. N. Holden & Co., Ltd., 
94, Mount Street, W.1. 


A CCOUNTANTS required for Middle East service with large oil 
4\ company Candidates, desirably aged 25 to 30 (absolute maximum 
34), should preferably be single and must be qualified Chartered 
Accountants. Pensionable emoluments commencing from £950 (incre- 
mental) according to age, experience, etc., plus substantial local 
allowances and paid home leave with passages.—Write, please, giving 
details and quoting No. 462 to Box No. 7775, c/o Charles Barker and 
Sons Ltd., 31 Budge Row, London, E.C.4 


YALES DIRECTOR of a progressive Multiple Organisation, with 
\O head office near Leicester, requires a Personal Assistant. 
Applicants should preferably have had some retail experience and 
an aptitude for statistics. A good salary with excellent prospects 
will be paid to the right man, who should be between the ages of 
25-35.—Box 612. This vacancy has been notified in accordance with 
the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER wanted by expanding Private Company, 
Home Counties, employing 300. This old-established company 
has already achieved considerable success through standardised mass 
production and applications are invited from those with experience 
in light industry which will assist in further development on similar 
lines. Education and experience must justify a salary of £2,000/£2,500, 
Age 30/45.—Apply Box 61LL. 





Applications are invited from women graduates in economics or 
in one of the other social sciences for the post of Research Assistant 
in the Department of Agricultural Economics. Preference will be 
given to candidates with library training or with experience in 
indexing and abstracting. Salary in the range of £400 to £600 p.a., 
according to qualifications and experience. Applications, giving age 
and full particulars of qualifications and experience, and the names 


pag referees, should be sent to the Registrar not later than 
uly . 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


Applications are invited for the post of Research Officer in the field 
of the Sociology of Education. Candidates should be graduates in 
Sociology and/or Statistics, and should have had experience in the 
administration of social surveys. The appointment will be for a 
period of three years, as from September-October next, at a salary 
of £650-£800 per annum, according to qualifications and experience. 
Application forms and further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary. Seven copiers of the application and testimonials 
should be returned to the Secretary, Institute of Education, Malet 
Street, W.C.1, not later than July 31. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


Applications are invited for a SENIOR LECTURESHIP and for a 
LECTURESHIP in the department of ECONOMICS. The senior 
lecturer will be required to give instruction mainly in economic theory 
and the lecturer mainly in economic history. Candidates should state 
their special interests in these general fields. : 

The substantive salary scales are: Senior lectureship: £1,200—£50— 
£1,450 per annum (the scale recognised for the Provident Fund is 
£1,050—£1,400 per annum); Lectureship: £850—£50—£1,150 per annum 
(the scale recognised for the Provident Fund is £800—£1,050 per 
annum). There is also a temporary cost of living allowance for a 
married man (at present £234 per annum). 

Applications (with copies of testimonials) should state age, 
experience, qualifications and research work completed or in progress, 
and give the names of two referees whom the University may consult. 
Two copies of the application and testimonials should reach the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 (from whom a memorandum giving 
the general conditions of appointment should be obtained) not later 
than August 31, 1954. An additional copy should be sent direct 
by air mail to the Registrar, University of Cape Town, Private Bag, 
Rondebosch, Cape Town, South Africa, by the same date. 

The University reserves the right to appoint a person other than 
one of the applicants or to make no appointment. 








OLICITOR.—Public Company in the engineering industry, with 
. headquarters in the London area, has a vacancy for a newly 
admitted solicitor. Initially duties will consist in the main of 
conveyancing and general commercial work, but the post offers 
widening opportunities to a young man of initiative and ability.— 
Please reply, giving full details, to Box 615. 


7 MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT of a Midland company 
requires a male University Graduate aged 20-24, trained in 
economics and statistics (the latter preferably to more than elemen- 
tary level). This is a new post, demanding an alert man, capable 
of setting down the results of his work adequately, yet concisely. 
Salary in accordance with age and qualifications,—Apply, giving 
details, to Box 586. ‘ 


ENIOR executive, Cambridge Hons. graduate, at present in 

Pakistan, with long experience of jute finished goods, jute mill 

administration and raw jute trade, seeks senior post in any adminis- 
trative or commercial capacity, reply Box 619. 
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TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


If you are trading with or contemplating establishing a plant 
in Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 


we can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
regulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 
Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 





THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 


Alexandria, Egypt 


PAYMENT OF DIVIDEND 

At the Annual General Meeting of the company held on June 16, 
1954, the dividend of Twelve Shillings and Three Pence per £5 share 
proposed by the Directors was duly declared in respect of the year 
ended December 31, 1953, but it was decided that Ten Shillings only 
of this amount should be paid as from June 24, 1954, leaving» payment 
of the balance in suspense. 

In accordance with this decision Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend of Ten Shillings per £5 share on Coupon No. 127, less 
Egyptian Government and Alexandria Municipal Taxes amounting to 
1s. 10.44d., will be paid on and after June 24, 1954, at the National 
Bank of Egypt in Alexandria at Rue Toussoun, or in London, at 
6 King William Street, E.C.4. 

United Kingdom Tax at the standard rate will also be deducted 
fron’ dividends paid in London except when coupons are accompanied 
by an affidavit of non-residence in the United Kingdom. 

Net. Profit for the year ended December 31, 1953, £121,800 (last 
year £155,400). 

Dated Alexandria, Egypt, June 16, 1954, 

By Order of the Board, 
ALEX, L. BENACHI, Chairman. 


({UPERVISORY APPOINTMENT AVAILABLE in Punched Card 
\O Installation in the Midlands,” The man or woman who will 
qualify for this post must have wide experience of punched card 
work, particularly in the co-ordination of complex operations in a 
large-scale installation. Opportunity for progress is considerable in 
an expanding company with a policy of increasing mechanisation 
with up-to-date equipment.—Applicants should write, with full details 
of age, education, previous experience and salary required, to 
Box 587. 
1)° YOU WANT MORE BUSINESS ? Then cover more territory 

and make more regular calls with a 1954 self-drive car. No 
more waiting for public transport. AUTOHALL have a fleet of over 

100. 1954 cars, all expertly maintained and serviced to meet your 
requirements, Will you ask your Secretary to drop us a line for our 
new, informative brochure ?—Autohall, Dept, 2-B, 302-306 King Street, 
London, W.6. Tel.: RIVerside 2881. 


OR SALES MANAGER required by old-established company; 
age preferably 30-40, First-class references essential. Position 
would necessitate foreign travel for approximately six months 
annually. Fluent French essential, German and/or Spanish advan- 
tageous Minimum commencing salary £1,500 p.a.—Box 589. 
( ‘AMBRIDGE GRADUATE (Engineering), Old Rugbeian, 32, 
\ unmarried, experience includes army (Captain, R.E.M.E.), indus- 
y, investments, travel, fair knowledge French, Spanish and German, 
svekg. useful and interesting position.—Box 608. 








Binding Cases 


Binding cases for THE ECONOMIST can 
now be supplied. These cases, made by Messrs. 
EASIBIND LTD., are in stiff, dark blue cloth 
covers, and are gilt-lettered on the spine ; they 
provide an extremely effective and firm binding 
and will hold 13 issues of the normal edition 
together with the quarterly Index, or 26 issues 
of the air edition with two quarterly Indexes. 
The year can be stamped on the spine. The cost 
per case, post free throughout the world, is 11/-. 
Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
should be sent, not to THE 
EcoNomiIsT, but to— 


EASIBIND Ltd. 
(Dept. E), 84 Newman St., London, W.1 


a remittance, 


A binding case can be sent on approval if required. 
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BANKERS 


We specialise in all financial transactions with 
| The Netherlands 
54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


AN INVITATION TO INDUSTRIALISTS 


Small French town (Normandy), entirely reconstructed since 1947, 


invites inquiries from British/American firms seeking factory-space 

in France, Efficieht modern services, reliable non-Communist labour, 

es municipal facilities.—Please write Mairie, Aunay-sur-Odon, 
alvados. 


as MANAGER required by large organisation to take charge 
of a group of miscellaneous products supplied to the electrical 
and radio industries. Specialised experience in this field is of less 
importance tran the ability to appreciate the potentialities and 
exploit the commercial and other applications of the products. ° Ability 
to conduct negotiations at top level is absolutely essential. A sub- 
stantial salary is offered and prospects are excellent.—Please send 
full details of age, experience and salary desired to Box 595. 
ALES MANAGER with experience of transformers and coil winding 
or other specialised field of electrical components, required for 
important department of large organisation. Must be fully accustomed 
to controlling a sales organisation, able to conduct negotiations at 
highest levels and technically conversant with current developments 
in electronics) Substantial salary and excellent prospects.—Please 
send full details and indication of salary desired to Box 596. 
f iggemmnge yon SALES MANAGER required for important company 
nea:- London to expand existing large turnover with particular 
emphasis on the technical development of mechanical components 
for the electrical and allied industries. A wide experience coupled 
with ability to conduct negotiations at Director level and direct the 
technical development into the most profitable fields are essential 
qualifications. Substantial salary and excellent prospects.—Please 
send full details and indication of salary desired to Box 597. 
ALES MANAGER with a sound grasp of technical aspects of 
electronic materials, including ceramics, required by Midlands 
branch of large industrial group, Applicants, preferably metallurgists 
or chemical engineers, having ability to anticipate and develop the 
uses of the materials and competent to negotiate with customers 
respecting commercial applications to products are invited to apply 
for this pouivion, Good salary and prospects.—Please send full details 
and indication of salary desired to Box 598, 


QE SALES MANAGER required by important engineering 
group in South West to develop and expand existing large sales 
of mechanical components and general engineering work. Applica- 
tions a'¢ invited from persons holding similar appointments in the 
machine tovl or mechanical engineering fields, possessing a wide 
circle of trade cortacts an? able to negotiate at highest levels. Salary 
up to £3,000 p.a,—Please send full details to Box 599, 
ENERAL SALES MANAGER required by well-known company to 
develop and expand existing large turnover in electrical com- 
ponents and equipment for Aircraft. Applicants must possess up-to- 
date experience of requirements and be connected at high level in 
this field and be able to conduct surveys and negotiations at home 
and abroaa. This.is a senior appointment, which will be well paid, 
and demands wide experience and administrative ability.—Please 
send full details and indication of salary desired to Box 600. 
Cee ae SECRETARY required for Chairman of group of 
companies. High speeds shorthand and typewriting; able to work 
on own initiative; knowledge of French an advantage.—Apply in own 
handwriting, stating age, experience and salary required, to Box 604, 
This vacancy has been notified in accordance with the Notification 
of Vacancies Order, 1952. 
Poe LONDON MANUFACTURERS of precision engineer- 
ing equipment of world-wide repute is expanding its Sales Division 
and requires a Senior Executive who will be wholly responsible 
to the Sales Directors for market research and the preparation of 
long-term sales forecasts. The applicant should hold a degree in 
economics, have had practical experience, and possess a mature 
judgment and a wide knowledge of home and export markets. The 
post is progressive, permanent and pensionable and carries a substan- 
tial salary.—Write, with full details of age, education, qualifications 
and experience to Box 607 
G—-. SALES MANAGER required by well-known engineering 
group near London to take charge of division handling mechanical 
components and equipment for the aircraft and automotive industries. 
Applicants must possess recent and first-hand knowledge of the 
requirements of these industries and be competent to conduct top 
level negotiations at home and abroad. Salary up to £3,000 p.a. and 


excellent prospects to the right man.—Please send full details to 
Box 601. 














This London AJniversity degree, open to ail, is a 
valuable qualification for statistical, research, educa- 
tional and welfare work, It is necessary only to pass 
three examinations. Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) 
can prepare you for these at home. Reasonable fees, 
instalments, 952 B.Sc. Econ. (Final) Successes, 1925-53, 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. Director 
of Studies, Dept. P15, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Postage on this issue: Inland -2d.; Overseas 24d.~—-Saturday, July 3, 1954. 
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Clean coal-the inside story 


Some ‘‘ difficult ” types of coal have to be washed when 
they leave the colliery before they can be sold commer- 
cially. The National Coal Board is making growing use 
of coal preparation piants to handle this work. This 


plant at Chislet, Kent, is an example ; it was installed 
by Mitchells in 1950. 


A further order for another Coal Preparation Plant in 
Kent, this time at Betteshanger, was recently placed with 
Mitchells, and other plant has also been installed at 
N.C.B. Collieries elsewhere in Britain. 

‘Sink and Float” Technique 


All Mitchell’s plants are designed to the Ridley-Scholes 


“* gravity separation ’’ process of coal preparation. This 
makes use of the sink-and-float principle, in which 
the coal is passed through a medium which has a 
controlled density, so that the clean coal floats and the 
dirt sinks. 


Other Mitchell activities include civil engineering 
of all kinds anywhere in the world, mechanical 
handling plant for steel works, power stations, etc., 


boiler plant, wagon handling plant, dams, docks, 
harbours, ete. 


MITCHELL 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING LTD -; 


The Mitchell Engineering Group Ltd 


John, M Henderson & Co Ltd 


ONE BEDFORD SQUARE - LONDON W.C.I 


The Mitchell Construction Co Mitchell Ropeways Ltd 
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_ Keeping down costs 






Sleepers 
Cheaper? 










a aim both ways 


Beecham Buildings Ltd. operate at a high constructional 
speed and keep to a competitive cost which meets the 
building needs of expanding industrial enterprise. By 
manufacturing the precast reinforced concrete structure, 
three-quarters of the job has been completed when the 
components leave the factory gates. Our highly trained and 
fully mechanised mobile teams construct the entire building. 
Beecham Buildings are designed to the strictest codes of 
engineering practice, are truly permanent, and require 
virtually no maintenance. 


May we advise you on your new building ? 











From the Ist July, 1954, the charges for 
Wagons-Lits supplements, Ist, 2nd and 
3rd_ class, are reduced by up to 30%, 
according to destination and class, on 


journeys between Calais, Boulogne or 





Paris and Switzerland or Austria. 













Full details and prices may be obtained 
from any travel agency. 





Beecham 
Buildings 





Travel by train 


DEPARTMENT D 
BEECHAM BUILDINGS LIMITED 


SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, WARWICKSHIRE 
Telephone Shipston-on-Stour 215 or 3287 





® -211-38 
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IR JAMES BARRIE in ‘My Lady 


Nicotine’ said : ‘‘When he was 
IoOr at school, Jimmy Moggridge smoked 
a cane-chair, and he has since said 


that from cane to ordinary mixtures 
was not so noticeable as the change 
from ordinary mixtures to the 
Arcadia. Were I- anxious to prove 
Jimmy’s statement, I would merely 
give you the only address at which 
the Arcadia is to be had. But that I 
will not do. It would be as rash as 
proposing a man with whom I am 
unacquainted for my club. You 
may not be worthy to smoke the 
Arcadia Mixture’’—acknowledged 
by Sir James to be ‘‘no other than 
taven Mixture’’. 


Try CRAVEN 


Your own appreciation of such rich, 
cool smoking luxury will prove you 
> of this fine tobacco. 


Cr aven? * Three deeply satisfying blends 


Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 


















Manufacturers want extra-safe packaging material . . 
engineers want wheels and bobs for polishing and anti- 
vibration bases for heavy machinery ... men and women 
want long-lasting attractive soft furnishings in their offices 
and homes .. . fashion designers want a colourful material 
that keeps its shape .. . and Bury Felt fits all these needs 
perfectly. Versatile Bury Felt is surprising, with a thousand 
and one different uses in many trades and industries, and 
manufactured in different types and textures to suit what- 


ever job it has to do. We will tell you more about it if you 
write or telephone to:— 


BURY FELT MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
P.O. BOX NO. [4- HUDCAR MILLS - BURY 





Phone BURY 2262 (6 lines) 






or to the London Offices 3 SNOW HILL EC! Phone CEN 4448 
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EUCLID 
and GLASS? 


EUCLID Tractors & Scrapers are busy at the quarries 
of British Industrial Sand Ltd., at Redhill, Surrey, and 
near King’s Lynn, Norfolk, removing heavy clay 
overburden to expose the fine silica sand used for glass 
making. 


All kinds of industries, all over the world, depend on EUCLIDS. 


i Daily there is proof that EUCLIDS carry more loads in less time . . . cutting overheads and 
ij increasing profits. 


EUCLID Tractors & Scrapers, EUCLID Rear-Dump and Bottom-Dump Wagons are 
available for sterling. Place your order now—all orders executed in-strict rotation. 


A complete After Sales Service is maintained for all EUCLID 
earthmoving equipment by the distributors. 
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No car ever gave such peace of mind 


as the confident Daimler CONQUEST 


UT ON THE busy trunk roads, or crawling in dense 
O town traffic, it is the driver of a Daimler Conquest 
who has the best of it—for sheer enjoyment, peace of 
mind and safety. Why? Here are some of the reasons... 


Preselector fluid transmission. For the simplest of gear-’ 


changing coupled with the most subtle control of 
movement, with positively no effort, either mental or 
physical, Daimler preselector fluid transmission is 
incomparable. You engage the gear you need the very 
second you need it by simply depressing the gear pedal. 
It is so much simpler than the ordinary gear system, 
is less tiring and leaves your mind perfectly free. 


Automatic Chassis Lubrication. Here is constant effi- 
ciency for all suspension and steering parts—and all 
provided without thought or worry on your part. The 
lubricant is pressure-fed to the parts every time the 
engine warms up. Result— supreme confidence under 
all road conditions and in any emergency. 


Laminated torsion bar suspension. Tricky bends and 
hump-back bridges are taken with calm assurance in 
the Conquest. Laminated torsion bars in the indepen- 
dent front suspension efficiently cancel out all ten- 
dency to roll and pitch. 


Wide vision. Sit at the wheel of a Conquest and see 
how your position dominates the view from every 
angle. The curved windscreen, slender pillars and 
wide rear window combine to achieve the perfect 
visibility essential to safe and confident driving. 


x 


Brakes. The hydro-mechanical brakes have 11” drums 
and a very generous frictional area, producing maxi- 
mum retardation with light pedal pressure. Braking 
scHoo1 distance at 30 mph is 31 feet. 
No matter which Conquest you choose, the Saloon, the 
‘Century’, the Coupé or the Roadster, the confidence it will 


give you will be a perfect match for its great performance, its 
comfort and its dignity. 


Conquest Saloon 
“Conquest Century’ 
Conquest Coupé 
Conquest Roadster 


£1066 plus £445.5.10 purchase tax. 
£1172 plus £489.9.2 purchase tax. 
£1225 plus £511.10.10 purchase tax. 
£1180 plus £492.15.10 purchase tax. 


For full details of any of these great cars and the address of 
your nearest dealer write to Bureau 58, The Daimler Company 
Limited, Radford Works, Coventry. 


‘OUT OF PEDIGREE COMES PACE’ 


BY APPOINTMENT The Daimler Co. Limited, 
Motor Car Manufacturers to the late King George VI 
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What’s Stevenson up to? . 





: Influential people in over 100 countries 
keep abreast of world news through 
7 TIME magazine 


é 

3 Five separate editions of TIME MAGAZINE, important positions in business, government 

3 with the same editorial content, are published and the professions. They look upon TIME 
7 in English every week. One edition circulates not only as the best means of keeping abreast 

only in the United States. The other four—the of international news, but as an introduction 
International Editions—published simultan- to the world’s foremost companies and pro- 
eously, are read by important people in over ducts. People around the world can read 
100 countries outside the U.S. all the week’s important news — including 
TIME’s net paid audited circulation exceeds your advertising news while it is still news. 
2,000,000 copies each week. More than 903 The Advertisement Manager will be pleased 
out of every 1,000 TIME readers hold to give you further information. 







Famous advertisers like 


You can buy advertising space in just tie 8nsist ecm: 
the editions you want, covering the world = i":,h:powefu 
to develop their Guncummieasien 


markets in which you are most interested. —‘verid marke. J) | S=5=: = 
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TIME Atlantic better a6 living 
TIME Pacific __ 
TIME Latin American : 

TIME Canadian : 

TIME U.S. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine of the World 


TIMB & LIFB BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, WI °_ Telephone: GRosveNoR 4080 
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